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Preface 


Frederick D. Wilhelmsen 
On His Seventieth Birthday 


Quam bonum et jucundum habitare fratres in unum 


The studies gathered in this volume have been written for presentation to 
Frederick D. Wilhelmsen on his seventieth birthday. The range and diversity 
of these essays mirror the catholicity of mind of the scholar to whom they are 
dedicated. Yet through the variety of topics and multiplicity of authorial per- 
spectives runs a single unifying theme: recovery of the heritage of Christian 
wisdom. The quest for the wisdom that at once is from and is the Word made 
flesh has been the animating passion of Professor Wilhelmsen’s intellectual 
life. The array of questions he has investigated, the courses he has taught, the 
movements in which he has participated, and the undertakings he has helped 
launch—all of them bear witness to this endeavor. Impelled by this same 
spirit, his students, colleagues, and friends from disparate parts of the world 
contribute to this festschrift in his honor. These studies are dedicated to him 
by those who seek and honor what he seeks and honors. 

Professor Wilhelmsen was born on May 18, 1923, in Michigan. His initial 
studies at the University of Detroit were followed by three years of service in 
the Army as a medic during the Second World War. Returning to civilian life, 
he completed his bachelor’s degree in philosophy at the University of San 
Francisco in 1947. He earned his master’s degree the following year at the 
University of Notre Dame under the tutelage of Yves Simon and that of Msgr. 
Gerald Phelan, who directed his thesis on St. Thomas Aquinas. In 1958 he 
was awarded the doctorate from the University of Madrid (Complutense); his 
dissertation on Jacques Maritain was directed by Rafael Calvo Serer. Before 
moving to Europe, he taught at the University of Santa Clara in California. 
During the early 1960s he became Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Navarra in Pamplona, Spain. In 1965 he returned to the United States as 
Professor of Philosophy and Politics at the University of Dallas, where he has 
taught ever since. 

Professor Wilhelmsen has made both his living and his life in the classroom. 
Besides teaching at the Universities of Santa Clara, Navarra, and Dallas, he 
has also been a visiting professor at universities in Iraq, Argentina, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, and Peru. He has been invited to teach on four continents because 
he possesses the rare gift of making philosophy exciting and accessible to 
undergraduates. He has won awards for excellence in teaching from both 
Santa Clara and the University of Dallas. This success as a professor is due, in 
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no small part, to his power as an orator and rhetor. In fact, his primary mode 
of influence has been the spoken word. His powerful classroom lectures have 
persuaded a significant number of undergraduates to pursue majors, and even 
lives, in philosophy. His eloquence, moreover, is one source of his enormous 
popularity as a lecturer in the dozens of universities and other institutions 
where he has been invited to speak. 

Professor Wilhelmsen has been so successful at firing the minds and hearts 
of the students in his popular classes that his colleagues urged him to prepare 
his course lectures for publication. As a result, he produced two widely used 
textbooks. In 1955 he published Man’s Knowledge of Reality, an epistemology 
text that is now in its eighth printing, The Paradoxical Structure of Existence, a 
textbook developed on the basis of his lectures in metaphysics at the Univer- 
sity of Dallas, followed in 1970 and is now in its third printing. Whether by his 
exciting and eloquent lectures, by the supple and graceful prose of his text- 
books, or by the gravity and levity of his casual conversations over a glass of 
wine, Professor Wilhelmsen has communicated to his students the sense of 
mysterious awe and serious play that philosophy inspires. Some of his best 
students are today teaching philosophy at colleges and universities across the 
land. 

The sense of wonder that Professor Wilhelmsen excites in his students is 
one fruit of his own meditation on the questions of human existence. A 
second fruit is the scholarship that has enriched his colleagues in Europe, 
South America, and North America. He has published voluminously in the 
principal academic journals of his discipline on three continents. Similarly, 
fourteen books have flowed from his pen, some in English and others in Span- 
ish. Moreover, a number of his writings have been translated into Spanish, 
French, and Italian. In sum, a significant number of the more than two 
hundred publications have been works of scholarship submitted to the consid- 
eration of his fellow academicians. 

Many of his scholarly writings have been inspired by the thought of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Particularly important are his studies on the realist meta- 
physics of Aquinas. All students of Thomas’ metaphysics are in Professor 
Wilhelmsen’s debt for his showing that the Angelic Doctor’s understanding of 
being (esse) escapes the dialectical strictures of Hegel and his disciples. Simi- 
larly, his analysis of knowledge as the mind’s total self-reflection in predicating 
its understanding of a thing to its symbolized subject marks a crucial recovery 
of Thomas’ theory of judgment. His books on metaphysics include The Meta- 
physics of Love (1962), El problema de la trascendencia en la metafisica actual 
(1963), and the collection of some of his more important articles, Being and 
Knowing (1992). 

His work has also been instrumental in retrieving some long-buried themes 
for political philosophy. Together with the late Willmoore Kendall, he has 
articulated the significance of a society’s public orthodoxy; along with Alvaro 
d’Ors, he has explored the relation of authority to power. His scholarly books 
on social and political philosophy are Christianity and Political Philosophy 
(1978) and Persona y sociedad (1984). In addition to his writings in the areas 
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of metaphysics and politics, he has also published on natural law, aesthetics, 
philosophical psychology, the philosophy of education, and the philosophy of 
communications. 

Professor Wilhelmsen’s synthetic thinking is evident from both the breadth 
of his inquiries and his refusal to compartmentalize life. While he always dis- 
tinguishes between philosophy and faith, he does not build an artificial wall of 
separation between them. He tirelessly has argued that many of philosophy’s 
greatest discoveries stem from revelation, that what reason learns about reality 
is vitally connected to what faith maintains about God. The rich harmony of 
philosophy and faith, proclaimed by Aquinas and championed by the Magis- 
terium, has been a central concern of his life. 

His interest in Christianity, however, goes far beyond theoretical questions 
of faith and reason. He has an abiding concern for the well-being of the 
Church and of her mission. This interest has motivated many of his apologetic 
and religious writings. The year after the Second Vatican Council closed, this 
concern also inspired him to co-found (with L. Brent Bozell, Thomas Molnar, 
and John Wisner) the Catholic monthly magazine Triumph (1966-1975). 
While it was fashionable to speak of the wondrous “renewal” in the Church 
through the decade after the Council, the editors of Triumph spoke pessimistic 
warnings. In the pages of that seminal journal, Professor Wilhelmsen wrote of 
a major crisis in the Church. Today that crisis is admitted by all, regardless of 
how they interpret the conflicts at the heart of the problem. A number of his 
apologetic and religious writings, especially from Tnumph, have been collected 
in his book Citizen of Rome: Reflections from the Life of a Roman Catholic 
(1979). 

In addition to philosophic realism and a commitment to the truth of historic 
Christianity, a third concern has occupied his mind: Christian culture. Unlike 
certain Thomists who think that the “essence” of truth must be kept pure from 
contamination by the “accidents” of history and culture, Professor Wilhelmsen 
sees that Christian civilization has made possible the discovery of key truths in 
metaphysics and philosophical anthropology. He also rejects the theories of 
many contemporary theologians who champion historical and cultural flux at 
the expense of what they conceive to be the “static essences” of Thomistic 
thought. Professor Wilhelmsen is neither a cultural relativist nor a metaphysi- 
cal essentialist. He sees Christian culture, the historic fruit of the Incarnation, 
as both a fact and a norm. His concern for this culture dates back to his first 
book, Hilaire Belloc: No Alienated Man. A Study of Christian Integration 
(1953). From Belloc, Chesterton, Dawson, and other English Catholic writers, 
he learned that historically Christianity both added a sacral dimension to 
existing social institutions and forged new ones reflecting its own genius, thus 
creating a Christian culture medieval Christendom. The existential differ- 
ence between Christian and non-Christian culture became vividly clear to him 
during his years teaching abroad. In Spain he experienced and identified with 
the remnants of a Christian sacral society; in Carlism, a Catholic political 
movement in Spain dating back to the 1830s, he discovered a community dedi- 
cated to preserving a sacral social order. During the semesters that he taught 
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in Islamic Iraq, he also experienced non-Christian civilization. His many years 
abroad enabled him to understand the differences between the worlds of 
Catholic Spain, non-Christian Iraq, and secular North America. As a result, 
he, an American of Danish and Swiss ancestry, became an enthusiastic 
Hispanist. 

As an American steeped in Spanish culture, Professor Wilhelmsen has 
helped to build bridges of understanding between these two parts of the West- 
ern world. He was among the first Thomists to introduce into Spain’s philo- 
sophical circles the existential interpretation of St. Thomas Aquinas’ 
metaphysics associated with Etienne Gilson, as well as current American 
philosophical speculation. He has published numerous articles in journals of 
opinion and has lectured widely throughout the Spanish-speaking world 
explaining the American political system. 

Professor Wilhelmsen has likewise written and spoken frequently in the 
United States about the Hispanic world. Because he has done so much to 
heighten American awareness of Spain’s intellectual life, past and present, he 
has from time to time been interviewed by the media about Spanish current 
events. He helped awaken in North American intellectual circles a new inter- 
est in the thought of the nineteenth-century writer Juan Donoso Cortés. He 
introduced Carlism to Americans. In recent years he has written a series of 
studies in English about significant Spanish thinkers of our time, such as 
Alvaro d’Ors, Gonzalo Fernandez de la Mora, Manuel Fraga Iribarne, and 
Bishop José Guerra Campos. For close to twenty years he helped run summer 
study programs for Americans in Spain located in the magnificent monastery 
complex at San Lorenzo de El Escorial, near Madrid. He taught philosophy 
while sharing his love of Spain on site with his students. (Like their father, his 
three daughters are also Hispanists as well as teachers. The two oldest are 
accomplished scholars in their own right.) 

While he has been a scholar in the Academy, Professor Wilhelmsen has also 
been an activist in the City, thus joining theory to practice. In North America 
he has applied his thinking about Christian civilization to concrete issues of 
politics, education, culture, literature, and technology through articles in 
America, Commonweal, National Review, and other magazines. For many 
years he has been an editorial advisor for the conservative quarterly Modern 
Age, founded by Russell Kirk. He has paid special attention to the social 
problems raised by technology in our day. Over the years he has explored this 
theme in journals on three continents. With Jane Bret he wrote the award- 
winning book The War in Man (1970) and another book, Telepolitics (1972), on 
the social effects of electronic technology. He was two decades ahead of his 
time in identifying the influence of technology in the fragmenting of modern 
society into “tribes” of different kinds. 

In a similar way, he has reflected on current issues in the Latin world in 
Spanish and Argentinian journals of opinion. He has also written two books 
for the educated Hispanic public. El problema de Occidente y de los Cristianos 
(1964) surveys Western political thought from the Renaissance to the twenti- 
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eth century, with a focus on contemporary issues. Asf pensamos (1977) is a 
popular presentation, written pseudonymously, of Carlist political principles. 

His activity in the City of Man has also involved Professor Wilhelmsen in 
some of the key events of our time. He first entered the political forum at the 
time of the Hungarian revolt against the Soviet Union in 1956. As a young 
professor, he attracted notice in many quarters with his speeches on the 
uprising, and their texts were widely distributed. Eight years later he wrote 
position papers for Senator Barry Goldwater’s presidential campaign. In 1969, 
at the height of the campus upheavals, he edited Seeds of Anarchy, a volume of 
essays analyzing the underlying causes of the chaos in the universities. In 
1970, nearly three years before the Supreme Court’s Roe v. Wade decision, he 
participated in the nation’s first “rescue” at a Washington, D.C. abortion 
clinic. Shortly thereafter he was the principal consultant for Ernest W. 
Lefever’s critique of CBS News, TV and National Defense, An Analysis of CBS 
News 1972-1973. 

In the Hispanic world he has also commented on current events. For many 
years he lectured widely to audiences of different kinds, including Peruvian 
naval cadets, Argentinian air-force officers, and leaders of Spain’s Requeté 
(the Carlist paramilitary forces), explaining the nature of Communism and the 
threat it posed to the West. 

Professor Wilhelmsen’s lifelong concern for Christian wisdom, then, has 
been neither unilinear nor univocal. Uniting thought with action, it has cut 
across the conventional boundaries of the academic disciplines. His thought 
ranges from reflection on the act of existence to considerations on the Spanish 
monarchy; it yokes the analysis of liturgical symbolism with the theory of 
political institutions; it can join a metaphysic of the human person to presi- 
dential electioneering. His concern for Christian wisdom is, in short, both 
Catholic and catholic: his thinking embraces the panorama of philosophy, 
religion, political theory, history, communications, literature, and current 
events. A festschrift in such a man’s honor should be cosmopolitan and inter- 
disciplinary. 

The contributors to Saints, Sovereigns, and Scholars explore from different 
angles themes which are central to Professor Wilhelmsen’s thought. The 
papers in the first section address specifically philosophical topics. These 
essays range over the whole philosophical tradition, from the ancients through 
the medievals to the moderns. Thomas Molnar challenges the ability of mate- 
rialism to explain reality, while Thomas D’Andrea denies that Aristotle has a 
metaphysics of existence. Fr. Edward Synan offers a witty resolution of a 
“disputed question” concerning the worth of critical editions of medieval 
philosophical texts. Fr. Stanley Jaki probes the causes of Gilson’s relative 
silence on modern science, while William Frank uses the phenomenological 
method to explore the nature of communal action. 

The second section of this volume is devoted entirely to the thought of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. In discussing his metaphysics, epistemology, and ethics, the 
authors engage in respectful and occasionally spirited debate. Michael 
Ewbank examines the diversification of being in Aquinas’ metaphysics. Fr. 
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Robert Connor takes up the gauntlet and challenges a thesis advanced by 
Professor Wilhelmsen. Fr. Daniel Utrecht defends Cornelius Fabro’s reading 
of Aquinas against critics—including, again, Professor Wilhelmsen! Patrick 
Lee explores the widely debated question of Thomas’ account of human 
knowledge. Fr. James Lehrberger criticizes contemporary moral thought in 
light of Aquinas’ virtue ethic. 

The third part of this book explores issues in political theory. In different 
ways the authors seek to shed light on the conditions which make for human 
life in a good society. Gerhart Niemeyer analyzes the conditions which allow 
the wise man to emerge in society. Gerard Wegemer elucidates the decidedly 
non-utopian roots of Sir Thomas More’s political philosophy. Juan Vallet de 
Goytisolo critically evaluates the suppositions and effects of modern techno- 
cratic ideology. John Baker examines a root difficulty in American constitu- 
tional law, while Archduke Otto von Habsburg discusses two principles with- 
out which there can be no lasting peace. 

The fourth section of the volume addresses topics in religion and apologet- 
ics. Although these papers range widely through varied religious traditions, all 
of the essays are concerned with the relation between reason and faith. Eliza- 
beth Wilhelmsen-Ewbank compares the natural mysticism of Plotinus with the 
Christian mysticism of St. John of the Cross. R. A. Herrera explores the rela- 
tion between religion and philosophy in the thought of a Jewish thinker, Judah 
Halevi, and that of a Christian apologist, Ramon Llull. Msgr. John Oester- 
reicher questions the relation that Martin Buber’s biblical faith bears to his 
philosophy. Michael Platt and William Marshner write specifically apologetic 
articles. Dr. Platt argues that Christianity is the only religion which can 
account fully for the fundamental experiences of human life; Professor Marsh- 
ner defends the universality of the Church’s dogmatic formulations against the 
claims of those who assert that doctrinal language is necessarily limited and 
culture-bound. 

The fifth section of this volume contains a medley of essays on literary and 
cultural topics. Ralph McInerny examines the different ways in which critics 
have tried to reconcile philosophy with poetry. M. E. Bradford recovers Sir 
Robert Filmer’s generally forgotten teaching on the familial basis of all 
authority. Jorge Garcia-Gémez examines Rilke’s understanding of poetic 
creativity, while Russell Kirk gives an acerbic diagnosis of the decline of our 
literary culture. Alvaro d’Ors shares a lifetime of reflection on political and 
cultural questions. 

The book’s final section is devoted to Spanish traditionalism. Perhaps 
nowhere else in the world has the conflict between Christianity and its secular 
foes been so sharply fought as it has been in Spain. All of the papers in this 
section elucidate that struggle. Federico Sudrez discusses the negative 
consequences for Spain of the French Revolution and the ideas it embodied. 
Vincent McNamara shows that the young Donoso Cortés was not influenced 
by Hegel, while Raimundo de Miguel Lépez examines the emergence of the 
political understanding of Carlism in its earliest proponents. Alexandra 
Wilhelmsen probes the thought of one of the foremost defenders of traditional 
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sacral Spain in the nineteenth century, Antonio Aparisi y Guijarro. Warren 
Carroll relates the saga of the Carlists’ last great chance of restoring Spain as a 
sacral society. 

Two of the pieces, the articles by Miguel Ayuso and Thomas Schaefer, are 
directly concerned with the impact of Professor Wilhelmsen’s personality and 
thought. We deemed it appropriate that they should introduce and conclude 
this volume. The editors join with the contributors in saluting Professor Wil- 
helmsen on his birthday: Ad multos annos. 


The Editors 

R. A. Herrera 

James Lehrberger, O.Cist. 
M. E. Bradford 


Foreword 


Frederick D. Wilhelmsen y Espana 


La figura y la obra del fil6sofo Frederick D. Wilhelmsen resultan de una gran 
notoriedad en Espafia, al menos en ciertos circulos, por su presencia entre 
nosotros durante los mejores afios de su juventud y por su comprensién del 
Carlismo, supervivencia en Espafia de la Cristiandad !. 

Wilhelmsen, de la mano del profesor Willmoore Kendall, lleg6 a Espafia en 
1957 para participar en las sesiones del Centro Europeo de Documentacién e 
Informacié6n (CEDI), entidad creada en 1950 por José Ignacio Escobar y 
Kirkpatrick, marqués de Valdeiglesias, y Alfredo SAnchez Bella, con la ayuda 
del a la saz6n ministro de Asuntos Exteriores Alberto Martin Artajo*. A los 
pocos meses de esa visita, y merced a la ayuda proporcionada por una fun- 
dacién norteamericana, retornd, estableciéndose por varios afios en la ciudad 
de Avila. De esta primera época son, ademas de los contactos del CEDI—y 
en general del grupo intelectual y politico que capitaneaban Rafael Calvo 
Serer y Florentino Pérez Embid—sus primeras relaciones con el Carlismo. 
Rafael Gambra, catedratico de filosofia, describia asf el encuentro anos 
después, en un articulo de 1969: 


Conocf a Wilhelmsen alla por los afios cincuenta en Avila. Fui a visitarle con mi mujer, y 
nos acompafiaba Ignacio Hernando de Larramendi con la suya, porque el matrimonio 
Wilhelmsen habfa fijado su residencia en aquella ciudad castellana desde hacfa ya un ajo. 
Wilhelmsen era un norteamericano de origen escandinavo, de altfsima estatura, aire infan- 
til y de una sencillez y simpatfa poco comunes. Tendrfa entonces poco més de treinta ajfios. 
Se habfa doctorado en filosofia y acababa de publicar en Estados Unidos su principal obra 
filoséfica, Man’s Knowledge of Reality, un estudio fundamental sobre la epistemologia de 
Santo Tom4s. Habfa sido precisamente el conocimiento profundo de la filosoffa cristiana 
—y del tomismo en particular—lo que inspiré en el esp{fritu de Wilhelmsen su fervor por la 
Ciudad Cristiana, esto es, por la civilizaci6n forjada en la Cristiandad pre-luterana. Por 
este cauce penetré en el sentido de la Contrarreforma y de la civilizaci6n del barroco o 
espafiola. Por él comprendié también el sentido profundo de continuidad y de lealtad 
hist6rica que posee el Carlismo espafiol, su pervivencia hasta nuestros dfas y el significado 
de su gesta bélica3. 


Hubo de ser esta emocién y el anhelo de ponerse en contacto con algo que 
hunde sus raices en lo mas sagrado de la tradici6n comtin—podemos seguir 
con Gambra—lo que le trajo a Espafia, y no solamente a visitarla sino a 
establecerse en ella, a arraigarse en su ambiente. Y esta misma inspiraci6n le 
llevé a escoger Avila, la ciudad recoleta “de los caballeros”, para gustar de la 
quintaesencia de Castilla bajo la mirada protectora de la Santa del Carmelo. 
Alli arrend6 una casa sefiorial y en ella, falto de toda comodidad moderna, 
pas6 varios de los crudisimos inviernos abulenses. 
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Asi, Wilhelmsen hizo de Espafia una suerte de patria espiritual. Pues para 
él era como una isla dentro de la Europa laicista, con su unidad catdlica y la 
que é] suponia inspiraci6n tradicional de su politica. De ahi que se acercara al 
Carlismo, entendiendo que no era un simple y pintoresco pleito dinastico del 
siglo diecinueve, sino algo que posefa raices e implicaciones universales, el hilo 
viviente de nuestra tradicién intelectual y cristiana. Frecuenté medios carli- 
stas; ademas de conocer a Rafael Gambra y a la familia Hernando de 
Larramendi, trab6 amistad con José Arturo Marquez de Prado, Manuel de 
Santa Cruz y otros muchos pensadores y militantes carlistas. También empezé 
a colaborar con casas editoriales y revistas que por entonces mantenian una 
orientaci6n tradicionalista Jatu sensu: la Colecci6n O Crece o Muere, la 
revista Nuestro Tiempo, dirigida por Antonio Fontan, y Adldntida, editada por 
Vicente Marrero. 

Tras pasar un curso ensefiando en la universidad jesuita en Bagdad, Wil- 
helmsen fue contratado como profesor en la Universidad de Navarra, 
volviendo en consecuencia a Espana. En este periodo intensificé su presencia 
en la vida intelectual espafiola, traduciéndose varias de sus obras de filosofia al 
castellano, entre las que destaca La metafisica del amor, y publicando otras 
directamente en este idioma, como El problema de la trascendencia en la 
metafisica actual. El profesor Wilhelmsen dicté conferencias en Ateneos y 
Universidades. Se convirti6 en un personaje popularisimo, tanto en esferas 
universitarias como en ambientes populares, Ilegando incluso a publicar un 
libro de divulgacién titulado El problema de Occidente y de los cristianos, que 
quedara como una obra clasica del tradicionalismo contemporaneo. 

En 1965 se despidié de la Universidad de Navarra para volver a los Estados 
Unidos, concretamente a Dallas, en cuya universidad catdélica sigue como 
profesor de filosofia y de politica. Con este motivo se le tributaron varios 
homenajes en Pamplona y uno en Leiza (Navarra), con intervenci6n del grupo 
folklérico de la Pefia Muthiko Alaiak, en el que pronuncié un discurso 
ensalzando el papel sociopolitico de Navarra. Wilhelmsen también concedié 
unas declaraciones a la prensa en las que resumi6 asi su pensamiento politico: 


Tradicionalista, es decir, el tradicionalismo cristiano y catélico que, traducido, significa la 
unidad formada de la variedad, encontrando ahf un espejo de Dios, cuya unidad divina se 
forma en la Trinidad de Personas. El autogobierno del pueblo a través de sus instituciones, 
capaces de frenar ja tendencia eterna del poder ptiblico hacia la tiranfa. Esta doctrina 
regional y foral, quitando la parte del mundo anglosajén, se ha conservado en el mundo 
occidental solamente aqui, en Navarra. Como complemento, una economfa que evite la 
despersonalizacién encontrada en las grandes ciudades, que trate de conseguir un balance 
entre el campo y la ciudad, que respete al artesano y al hombre pequefio, y que asf procure 
una vida social digna y humana. Conclusién: Fueros, Fueros y mds Fueros, animados por 
el espfritu catélico 4. 


Hay una anécdota muy significativa de la estancia espafiola de Wilhelmsen 
que es enormemente reveladora de su adaptacién a las luchas intelectuales, 
polfticas y religiosas del momento en Espafia. Durante el mes de julio de 1964 
se reunieron en el famoso monasterio trapense de La Oliva, en Navarra, cin- 
cuenta y dos destacados tradicionalistas para hacer ejercicios espirituales y 
mantener unas jornadas de convivencia en absoluta verdad ante Dios y como 
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en presagio de la durisima prueba que para la Iglesia se avecinaba. Al final de 
ellas se pens6 en la posibilidad de organizar una especie de orden militar 
adaptada a las luchas contempordneas en favor de la Cristiandad. De 
momento, y pensando en una gradacién y sucesi6én de los compromisos, se 
escogi6 como primer eslabén la realizaci6n de un juramento de defender la 
unidad catélica de Espafia. Una buena parte de los asistentes lo formularon el 
dia de Santiago, después de la Misa solemne y en presencia de la comunidad. 
No pudo Wilhelmsen asistir a aquellas jornadas, pero qued6é con el mayor 
deseo de realizar aquel voto en cuanto supo de él. La ocasién se presenté 
pronto con motivo del fallecimiento del Teniente Coronel de Estado Mayor 
don Javier Isasi Ivison. Wilhelmsen, gran amigo suyo, acudi6 al entierro, que 
tuvo lugar en Madrid. Por la tarde de ese dia, el capellan don Melitén Sainz le 
tom6 juramento en casa del Jefe Nacional de Requetés>. Hay otras anécdotas 
singulares de la estancia de Frederick D. Wilhelmsen en nuestro pais. Han 
dado a su figura un halo romantico, de caballero del ideal, envolviendo la per- 
sonalidad recia del fil6sofo realista. 

Nuestro hombre, sin embargo, nunca se marché del todo de Espafa. Con 
el transcurso de] tiempo Wilhelmsen ha seguido dando conferencias a grupos 
espafioles de vez en cuando y colaborando en revistas espafiolas, sobre todo 
Verbo, cuyo equipo, capitaneado por Juan Vallet de Goytisolo, forma un 
grupo importante del pensamiento catdlico. A principio de los afios setenta, 
cuando el profesor Francisco Elias de Tejada creé la ambiciosa Organizacié6n 
Internacional de Iusnaturalistas Hispanicos Felipe II, conté con Wilhelmsen — 
quien, ademas, le sugiri6 el nombre — para integrar el grupo de los fundadores, 
junto con otros dos catedrdticos americanos, el brasilefio José Pedro Galvao 
de Sousa y el chileno Gonzalo Ibaiiez. 

Durante unos veinte afos los contactos intelectuales mds importantes del 
profesor Wilhelmsen con Espaiia se hicieron a través de una serie de institutos 
veraniegos en San Lorenzo de E! Escorial. Comenzando con el Christian 
Commonwealth Institute, que fundé con L. Brent Bozell, el Colegio Univer- 
sitario Maria Cristina fué sede de cursos de cultura catélica y espafiola para 
universitarios y profesionales norteamericanos en los que Wilhelmsen siempre 
daba las clases de filosofia. Esas jornadas, afio tras afio, se convirtieron en un 
foro de primer orden por el que pasaron distinguidisimas figuras del 
panorama cultural no sélo espafiol (Alvaro d’Ors, Francisco Elias de Tejada), 
sino también europeo (el Archiduque Otto de Habsburgo, Josef Pieper, 
Christopher Derrick)®. 

Quizas, para terminar esta contribucién a su homenaje, no haya mejor 
modo que transcribir las palabras con las que el fil6sofo Rafael Gambra con- 
clufa el articulo que le dedicé y antes cité: “Quiz4s con nadie en Europa he 
hablado un lenguaje tan profundamente identificado como con aquel ameri- 
cano carlista que se llama Frederick D. Wilhelmsen” 7. 


Miguel Ayuso 
Comillas Pontifical University 
Madrid, Spain 


Notes 


En la monumental obra de Manuel de Santa Cruz, Apuntes y documentos para la historia del 
tradicionalismo espanol (1939-1966), que consta de 28 volimenes y que se ha venido publi- 
cando en Madrid desde 1979 hasta su reciente conclusi6n en 1991, hay abundantes referen- 
cias al profesor Frederick D. Wilhelmsen. La primera aparece en el v. 3 (1941), publicado 
en 1979, p. 183. 


Cfr. respecto del CEDI, Manuel de Santa Cruz, v. 13 (1951), publicado en 1980, p. 109 y ss. 


Mendibelza [seudénimo de Rafael Gambra], “Carlismo USA: Mr. Frederick Wilhelmsen”, 
éQué Pasa? (Madrid), 11-X-1969. 


Se publicaron en el periédico El Pensamiento Navarro y en la revista Montejurra (Pamplona), 
junio de 1965. Cfr. Manuel de Santa Cruz, v. 27 (1965), publicado en 1991, p. 164. 


Cfr. Manuel de Santa Cruz, v. 26 (1964), Madrid 1991, p. 9 y ss. 


Cfr. los articulos de Manuel de Santa Cruz en el semanario madrilefio éQué Pasa? de fechas 
1-VII-1970 y 12-IX-70, respectivamente “La tribu del Christian Commonwealth Institute” y 
“Buscando una nueva Cristiandad”, dedicados a resefiar las actividades de Wilhelmsen. 


Cfr. Mendibelza. 


THE PERENNIAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


A Critique of Materialism 


The materialist doctrine is best argued for by Lucretius, whose position, 
inherited from Democritus and from Lucretius’ much-admired philosophical 
model, Epicurus, has not been essentially improved upon since the first 
century B.C. Epicurus himself was conscious heir to a long tradition in Greek 
philosophy of “de-divinizing” the world: a process that had already been going 
on in the Hebrew world for several centuries; the prophets, however, had 
taken it in a different direction, towards a transcendental monotheistic system. 
Greek de-divinization was accomplished along converging lines of speculation, 
but it was in large measure the work of three men—Leucippus, Democritus, 
and Epicurus—whose thought went beyond negation of the gods (who 
remained a species of happy supermen unconcerned with humanity) to arrive 
at a thoroughgoing ontological materialism. 

For Lucretius, matter must be eternal, because no existing thing could have 
come from nothing; there is no concept here, as there is in the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian religion, of a Creator-God who brought forth the world ex nihilo. The 
view that only elementary, invisible particles (atoms) exist and that it is within 
empty (void) space that they move, collide, and disentangle themselves is for 
Lucretius reassuring for two reasons. First, it exposes as a sham invention the 
gods, who have always worried people with their unpredictability and inability 
to serve as intelligible causes of phenomena and events. Secondly, the 
epicurean teaching cancels the assumption of the (pre-Socratic) physicists that 
the universe is made of fire, earth, air, or some other matter —an assumption 
that is in conflict with our sense perception of reality. “True” and “false” are 
to be determined by our senses, our only sure guides. Thus from the begin- 
ning Lucretius’ poem declares implicitly its purpose: to invalidate Greek 
theology (belief in the mythological gods and in the Aristotelian Prime Mover) 
and Greek metaphysics from Thales to Plato — that is, all those systems which 
have removed knowledge from the sole purview of the senses. 

Needless to say, Lucretius holds that matter and space are infinite, the 
vacuum and the bodies succeeding each other in juxtaposition, world without 
end. “The sum total of the universe is everlasting, having no space outside it 
into which matter can escape, and no matter that can enter and disintegrate it 
by the force of impact.”! From this it follows that the problem of origin is put 
back into matter, that is, into the calculable causes of what now exists. Earth 
and sky derive from the initial concentration of matter— matter being, as we 
have seen, eternal. Lucretius insists that the atoms “did not post themselves in 
an order arranged by an act of intelligence,”2 but swept along in infinite 
numbers through infinite time, clashing and (with the aid of tiny hooks) inte- 
grating with each other. Again and again they unclasped the hooks and 
entered into other combinations. In the available infinite time, “all possible 
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combinations were realized, and at length were brought together those whose 
sudden encounter forms earth, sea, and the races.”3 The theory as so far 
described must also assume that “generative material bodies give birth to vari- 
ous things and then dissolve them.”4 Eggs turn into chickens, worms swarm 
out of the earth: sense can be generated from the insentient. Everything of 
life, even mental and emotional life, can be explained through the diverse 
motions of atoms—everything, we might add, except these motions them- 
selves, their orderliness, regularity, and ever-higher organization. But let us 
not indulge in anticipated criticism. Pain, Lucretius goes on to explain, is 
caused by the unsettling of atoms by some force; pleasure is experienced when 
the atoms settle back in place. Mind and spirit are composed of “exceptionally 
minute particles so that they can be set going by a slight push.”5 The mind is 
affected through perceptions, which are “images of things” having an impact 
on our eyes. These images are the outer films of objects; they peel off from 
objects in the same way that some other subtle particles detach themselves 
from objects, enter our nasal cavity, and are perceived as odors. 

Before we take a critical look at this doctrine, let us examine one of the 
latest works by a philosophical materialist, James K. Feibleman’s The New 
Materialism,® so as to grasp the identical features of materialism through 
different historical periods. Naturally, Professor Feibleman avails himself of 
the latest scientific data and the instruments by which scientists have arrived at 
them. His objective, as we shall see, is similar to that of Lucretius, but he 
states it more explicitly: he wishes to reassure men as to the prospects of 
reconciling all their conflicting world views and achieving a harmonious coex- 
istence with one another. Religion should not be a divisive factor, and any 
metaphysical differences should be dissolved in “flexibility of belief.” 7 

The basic assumption in 1970, as in the first century B.C., is that only mate- 
rial particles (atoms) exist. But the “new atom” is complex; and its indefinitely 
analyzable levels and properties make it possible for particles to sustain not 
only such physical properties as mass, density, and dimension, but also all the 
qualities that were once carried only by spiritual values—or, according to 
idealism, by the consciousness of human subjects.’ Lucretius was not saying 
anything else when he argued (John Locke would later take up this argument) 
that although the primary particles of matter have no color, warmth, cold, 
savor, or smell,? this does not obviate the fact that their “accidental, random, 
and purposeless congregation serves as the starting point of substantial fabrics 
and of living creatures.”1° The facts as stated by Lucretius and Feibleman are 
the same. The only difference is that Feitbleman makes use of modern tech- 
nology. Let us pursue his exposé: matter is bunched, but the bunches are 
separated by great expanses (p. 49); the more complex matter is, the greater 
the values it is able to carry (p. 53); there is considerable evidence that life was 
produced spontaneously from inorganic materials, as a product of nonliving 
physical and chemical processes; cells combine into organisms, and organisms 
combine into societies; the series is continuous, and the dividing line between 
the inorganic and the organic is a thin and perhaps nonexistent one (pp. 6 and 
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46); mind is nature made self-aware (p. 36); and man is a complex material 
object standing out in low relief from the rest of material nature (p. 6). 

So much for Feibleman’s (or Lucretius’) theorization about the structure of 
matter, the passage from inorganic to organic forms of existence, the emer- 
gence of mind, the quidditas of man. Let us wait for a moment before we turn 
to the nature of society, culture, and religion, and let us examine the character 
of Feibleman’s and Lucretius’ arguments. Both men use a language which 
cannot even by the greatest effort of good will be called genuinely scientific. 
Lucretius speaks of accidental and purposeless congregation of atoms; both he 
and Feibleman speak of complex matter able to carry nonmaterial properties 
(Feibleman calls them “values”); both agree that life was produced sponta- 
neously, that cells combine into higher structures, that the dividing line is 
perhaps nonexistent, that mind is nature made self-aware, and that man stands 
out (although in low relief) from the rest of nature. If we now look at the 
highlighted words, we find that though they are meant to be solutions, in real- 
ity they merely reformulate the problems. They confiscate for the benefit of 
Lucretius’ and Feibleman’s system what is mysterious in life, thought, man, 
consciousness, and culture, and consider these mysteries solved by the use of 
words which are nothing but cover-ups for the problems themselves. Yet the 
problems remain: Why do material particles combine in complex structures? 
How does the inorganic spontaneously produce life? What happens along the 
dividing line between inorganic and organic? How does the mind make itself 
self-aware? Why does man stand out from the rest of nature, even if only in 
“low relief’? The only answer we receive at this first level of our interroga- 
tions could be formulated like this: Mental things are nothing but the complexi- 
fications of material things. From which we draw our first-level answer in this 
way: Complexified matter is no longer matter, it is matter plus a foreign 
(nonmaterial) addition, the result of a foreign and apparently intelligent interven- 
tion. 

The arguments of Lucretius and of Feibleman so far amount to this rather 
pathetic thesis that while matter is something rough, spirit is also material but 
smooth. The Roman thinker insists that the atoms of which mental aggregates 
are made are extremely small, smooth, rapid, and smoke-like, in an almost 
liquid state like mercury, in a state of unstable equilibrium like a heap of 
poppy seed which needs only the slightest breeze to begin collapsing and 
rolling down in all directions. In giving his updated version of this description, 
the American thinker approvingly borrows this quote from Arthur R. von 
Hippel: “If we could see with X-ray eyes, the molecular world would appear 
as an eerie web of electron clouds anchored to positively charged points. 
These points, examined under much higher magnification, would resolve into 
spherical potential wells containing, deeply retracted because of their large 
mass, the nuclei.”!! Admittedly, the von Hippel-Feibleman description of the 
subvisible world displays a more complicated image than Lucretius could ever 
have conceived of, one which can be followed by the imagination only at the 
expense of great effort. At any rate, it does seem to run deeper than 
Lucretius’ poppy-seed image. But what does this image really have that 
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Lucretius’ image did not? Why should we detect any less spirituality in poppy 
seed than in “spherical potential wells containing nuclei”? Why, in other 
words, should we accept the view that matter, when microscopically analyzed 
to its ultimate core, is more spiritual, carries more “values,” than when it is not 
so analyzed? The demonstration that matter is extremely refined and thus 
closer to, perhaps identical with, spirit is merely the materialist’s clumsy tribute 
to spirituality. The materialist needs to be told that spirit is not rarefied, 
refined matter— just as Heisenberg and Nils Bohr should also have been told, 
it seems to me, that the indeterminacy principle and the unfathomable leap of 
neutrons from one atomic orbit to another do not constitute arguments for 
free will. There are two domains here, two principles; neither can be reduced 
to the other. In other words, there is no way that our universe and our experi- 
ence of it can be explained by a monistic ontology. 

We must now investigate the materialist’s further assumptions regarding 
culture, religion, politics, and morality—things of which we have a much more 
intimate understanding than we do of the structure of matter. Lucretius tells 
us that nature clamors for two things only—a body free from pain and a mind 
released from worry and fear—so as to enjoy pleasurable sensations (p. 60). 
Fear of death is high on the list of anxieties Lucretius wishes to dispel. He 
realizes it cannot necessarily be quieted by the argument that man grieves 
about death only because he sees himself as a corpse, when in reality no one 
actually experiences death. So in his attempt to offer reassurance, he takes this 
line of reasoning a step further and argues as follows: The corpse that man 
sees with his mind is not himself, it is a group of atoms in the process of disin- 
tegrating and leaving nothing behind that one could call soul, consciousness, 
memory, or self (p. 122).}2 

Professor Feibleman is likewise led to draw further conclusions from his 
conviction that only matter and its motions exist. He calls goodness, for 
example, a property of matter, something corresponding in the moral world to 
what gravitation is in the physical world. This reasoning was used in the last 
century by Comte, Fourrier, and other founders of sociology and political 
positivism who believed their laws of social affinity to have been formulated on 
as secure a basis as Newton’s laws of physics. Feibleman goes even further 
than they do, but he uses some of their pet arguments and images. We are 
told, for example, that “culture began with the first ape that grew weary of 
climbing. ... Arboreal life presented no danger from larger animals and few 
problems of survival. But once on the ground and in the broad savannahs, the 
situation became different” (p. 97; emphasis added). Consciousness, we are 
also told, is a form of alertness, and as neurophysiologists have shown, alert- 
ness depends upon the input of novelty. If there is no novelty of input after 
death, then there will be no consciousness (p. 182). 

Now let us re-examine the expressions highlighted earlier. If, as Lucretius 
claims, we, body and mind, are made up of atoms and so is the outside world, 
including our sensory images, then why should one aggregate of atoms (the 
mind) clamor for release from another aggregate of atoms (worry and pain)? 
In point of fact, while “pain” could be produced by simple collision (but even 
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then we would have to separate the physical fact of collision and the mental [?] 
fact of becoming aware of it), “worry” surely cannot be accounted for by 
atomic collision. In other words, the collision of atoms is no explanation for 
experiences of even a minimally higher order, such as pain, pleasure, fear, or 
any feelings whatsoever, since—so insists Lucretius—the primary particles 
themselves do not feel anything, just as they do not have any color or taste. 

When Feibleman tries to persuade us that matter can account for 
consciousness and for culture, he fares no better than Lucretius. Con- 
sciousness, we are told, is alertness under the impact of novelty-input. Well, 
then, why is it that novelty can be put only in certain things, and not in others? 
Would this not indicate that the novelty value, the alertness-inducing ability of 
the input, depends at least in part on that which receives it? Try as you might 
to put novelty into a corpse, you will not succeed. Something is no longer in 
the corpse —namely, life —which, when present, had accepted and reacted to 
input, had in fact registered it as novelty, and had as a result become alert. 

Feibleman also informs us that once upon a time an ape grew weary of 
climbing, descended from the tree, and faced the new dangers of the savanna, 
and that is what has made all the difference. Desmond Morris, in The Naked 
Ape, argues in an identical manner. There are many who hold along with them 
that civilization, indeed mankind itself, began when the first animal was able to 
turn its thumb in such a way as to make of the foot a hand, that is, a prehensile 
instrument; that he was thus enabled to stand up, lift his head from the 
ground, look up into the sky, develop thoughts, etc. But whichever of these 
allegedly historical or evolutionary stages we choose to focus on, eventually we 
have to come back to Feibleman’s statement that one ape grew weary of 
climbing. Are Feibleman and Morris (one cannot know about Lucretius) so 
sure that this ape which could grow weary and thus start a new way of life was 
an ape? Since “to come down from the tree” was obviously not the whim of 
one ape which then instantly spread to other apes, and since all the other apes 
remained in the trees, we may safely assume that the one that came down, 
remained in the savanna, and succeeded in surviving was already a human 
being. 

Now note the similarity of the argumentation of the materialist, whether he 
is discussing the exclusively atomic structure of organic and inorganic forms or 
the exclusive materiality of living and thinking forms: man, culture, morality. 
Previously we saw that for him, mental things are nothing but complexifica- 
tions of material things. From arguments examined later, we can now add that 
in his view, man is nothing but an ape off the tree. Both of these assertions 
repress the whole process of enrichment (from material to mental; from ape to 
man) so that there appears no enrichment, no more than. In truth we would 
have to say (we said it above) that complexified matter is no longer matter, it is 
matter plus an addition from outside. In the same way, an ape “grown weary,” 
etc., off the tree, is no longer an ape, it is an ape plus an addition from outside. 
Whether we call these additions “life” in the first case and “soul” in the second 
is not important here. The point is that the addition cannot be of the same 
nature as that to which it is added. The monist principle cannot explain the 
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diversity of the phenomena; and since science is a systematic way of account- 
ing for phenomena, the monist principle cannot account for science. 

This thesis has received striking confirmation in this century. Lucretius 
posed as axiomatic, as indeed he had to, that atoms are without beginning and 
without end. Their aggregates, to be sure, do disintegrate, and some of the 
component parts then reintegrate in another aggregate—“Neither mind nor 
spirit is birthless or deathless,” he assures the reader (p. 99)—but atoms as 
such have no beginning and no end. And yet science today asserts that the 
universe did have a beginning. This assertion is based on spectral analysis: the 
fact that the universe is expanding, its galaxies moving out from a central 
point, indicates that there was a beginning from which all erupted. Similarly, if 
matter were all, if it could explain by itself all further complexifications, 
science would have to find somewhere the materia prima— unstructured, 
unorganized, in a state of chaos, as described in the ancient cosmogonic 
myths.!3 This is not, however, the case. Matter everywhere is in an organized 
state, and parts of it are informed by something that is not matter. The same 
difficulties arise in the sciences of living organisms, and of man in particular. 
In spite of enthusiastic efforts, biochemists have not yet found the “formula of 
life.” And should they one day find it, they still will not be able to prove that it 
is actually the fusion of certain ingredients that is creative of life, that there is 
not something added to the fused ingredients to make them turn into life. The 
theorists of evolution have not as yet found the missing link, the “ape which 
got off the tree” —or, for that matter, the reason why certain apes at a certain 
time grew weary of arboreal existence. In contrast, all that we do know about 
man shows that he is a being far and away superior to his material compo- 
nents, that he is capable of the abject and of the sublime, of emotions and 
comprehension, of asking scientific and metaphysical questions about himself 
and others, of imagining things which exist and things which do not exist. !4 

The Lucretian argument that matter and the (chance) motion of matter 
provide a satisfactory explanation of all there is, is not acceptable. It merely 
adds, in Lucretius’ own work and in that of our contemporaries, the argument 
of “infinite time” to the mechanistic argument. If there is infinite time avail- 
able for matter to try out all possible permutations and combinations, in the 
course of this experimentation it must at some time hit upon the aggregates we 
conceive, in retrospect, as having been designed by a supreme intelligence, as 
following a certain order. Yet, as noted earlier, matter has not had infinite 
time available to it; and even if the case were otherwise, one would then have 
to ask, why were these permutations and combinations engaged upon? What 
or who was experimenting, and why? Suppose, however, that by random 
arrangements and rearrangements a certain order did emerge: it is obvious 
that such an orderly pattern, if produced by chance, would not be re-produced 
by chance. After the first instance, the elements which had produced the 
orderly pattern would fall apart and produce a different pattern. Yet accord- 
ing to all the evolutionist hypotheses, there is an orderly sequence from the 
fishes and the saurians to mammals and man, and this in the course of millions 
of years. Why, after producing fishes, did the material parts not fall apart and 
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produce, let’s say, hills and clouds but never fishes anymore, since there now 
remained infinite time less the time elapsed until fishes? Why has there been 
an organic transmission up to humans? It seems that the answer to all these 
questions is that a force, an intelligence, an ingredient not part of matter 
directed the changes, the growth, the addition of the plus to the inferior set, so 
as to raise it to a superior level. 

What reason can there be for arguing that the creative power responsible 
for the plus should be attributed to matter itself? Many scientists and 
philosophers freely acknowledge their failure to propose any scientific expla- 
nation for the organic constitution of living beings. Similarly, physicists today 
are confronted with the structural problems raised by molecular physics. Yet, 
as Etienne Gilson remarks, scientists would much rather introduce into physics 
the nonmechanical notions of discontinuity and indeterminacy than have to 
resort to anything like design.15 Why is it, asks Gilson, that those eminent 
rational beings, the scientists, prefer to the simple notions of design or purpo- 
siveness (Aristotle’s telos) in nature the arbitrary notions of blind force, 
chance, emergence, sudden variation, and the like? Simply because they much 
prefer a complete absence of intelligibility to the presence of a nonscientific 
intelligibility. The preference is for what is called “reductionism”: an expla- 
nation of the superior by the inferior, of the more articulate by the less articu- 
late, of the complex phenomenon by its simple components. Claude Tres- 
montant, writing of this trend or mental habit, says that in the eyes of the 
atheist, the appearance of a radically new ontological order is a scandalous 
thing;!6 consequently, efforts are made to reduce the originality and specificity 
of the living and of the thinking to materiality. Why this preference? Why 
these efforts? Why do we lock ourselves up in this dilemma: either (1) 
attribute to matter creative properties, or (2) deny the possibility of ever 
accounting for the plus which makes some of matter erupt into life and 
thought? Surely it is as contrary to experience to put into matter as its 
attribute everything that manifestly happens outside it as it is intolerable that 
intelligence should give up its desire to explain life and thought simply because 
it is told by materialists that the passage from the lifeless to life will never be 
fathomed. 

The reason behind the materialist’s choice is not hard to explain. The 
concept of “god,” in his estimation, has historically been a cover-up for igno- 
rance and is now being used to camouflage a desire to derail the mechanistic 
theory from its course of gradually explaining the structure and motions of the 
universe. “God” stands, the materialist believes, not only for social and politi- 
cal reaction, not only for obscurantism of thought and attitude, but also for 
attempts to introduce mystery into the interstices of concrete, empirical 
knowledge. The task of mystery, in turn, is to expand its own domain until it 
finally manages to cast suspicion on the empirically known. It is a disruptive 
element in the closely knit network of verified and later-verifiable knowledge. 
“The religiously inclined,” writes Professor Feibleman, “have always rejected 
materialism.” But, he insists recurrently, our knowledge of matter has been so 
completely altered that there is no longer any justification for disapproving of 
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materialism on religious grounds. Matter is now understood to be a state of 
equilibrium of short-range forces holding together a number of components. 
It is kinetic as well as inertial, in different phases; it is interconvertible with 
energy and thus dynamic. It is porous and contains more empty space than 
not. In the place of the old four elements, there are now thirty-two particles — 
sixteen pairs of particles and antiparticles. Four of these particles are 
stable. ... The list goes on and on, a literally desperate lining up of arguments 
designed to persuade one that matter is so unpredictable, so lifelike, so self- 
denying, tricky, and full of surprises that one might well imagine it as having a 
vital quality, even a soul. A scientific symposium in Moscow (1957) argued in 
its final statement, with less vehemence than Professor Feibleman but with a 
similar casting of a flirtatious eye in the direction of obstinate theists, the 
following conclusion: The purely chemical studies of the origin of life on this 
planet suggest that the creation of some form of complex, self-replicating 
organization of matter is a fairly sure outcome of a primitive Earth-type envi- 
ronment. The final statement adds, with a disarming naiveté: “Such a suitable 
environment need not be too rigorously defined.” 

Throughout these texts it is implicitly admitted that in some matter there is 
the addition, the plus of which we have been speaking, which explains the fact 
that the matter in question is no longer uninformed matter. Yet the material- 
ist, at the risk of contradicting his own doctrine, cannot afford not to locate 
this plus principle in his one substance; he cannot put it elsewhere without 
invalidating his own assertion that he is still speaking of only one substance. 
However, as Michael Polanyi points out, operations on a higher level cannot 
be accounted for by laws governing particulars on the next lower level. One 
cannot derive a vocabulary from phonetics, a grammar from vocabulary; 
correct use of grammar does not account for good style, and the best of styles 
cannot supply the content of a prose text.1? The one desperate answer the 
materialist can set against this presentation of phenomena is that the designa- 
tion of levels as “higher” or “lower” is arbitrary, a “value judgment” without 
foundation in fact. That such arguments and even more radical ones are used, 
we can gather from another of Polanyi’s remarks: he says biologists try to 
exercise teleology, i-e., an intelligent design, from scientific observations in the 
hope that all can eventually be reduced to chemistry and physics. Neurologists 
like Hebb declare that consciousness is a hypothesis, not a datum; others agree 
with Kubic that as an operational concept consciousness is useful, but actually 
there is no such thing. 18 


Our comparative study of Lucretius and James Feibleman has shown that, 
speaking in general terms, there are no new arguments in favor of the materi- 
alist thesis, only new and more accurate terminologies thanks to new and more 
precise instruments of investigation. But in this respect we may find it 
remarkable that through the mere power of intuition and reasoning, Lucretius 
(along with Epicurus and Democritus) found all the basic explanatory princi- 
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ples; later materialists were able to make embellishments, but no substantial 
alterations. Indeed, Plato criticized the materialists of his day in much the 
same way we have presented our criticism in these pages. In the Laws, for 
example, the character called “the Athenian” argues that certain people derive 
all the elements from chance, and then the earth, sun, moon, and stars from 
the elements, and so forth. Plato’s response is that these people are simply 
inverting the order of the generation of things, putting the soul last and matter 
first; this is the “source of their unreasoning,” the source of their madness. 
The Stoics also drank at that source. Distinguishing the passive principle 
(inert, formless matter) from the active principle (reason or logos, which is 
inherent in matter), they concluded that the logos organizes all things in and 
through matter. The universe alone exists, said Zeno (as quoted by Cicero in 
De Natura Deorum), and since the universe is the best thing that exists, and it 
is better to use reason than not to use it, the universe does make use of reason. 
The universe is, therefore, god at work immanently in matter. Thus we have 
come to discover the double origin of materialist atheism: while the Greek 
atomists formulated one version which leaves the plus of life, thought, and 
psychic phenomena unaccounted for, the Stoics formulated another version 
which admits an immanent organizing principle and thus turns into a materi- 
alist “pantheism.” 

Materialism went into eclipse as the sun was setting on hellenic speculation. 
The Platonic and Platonian systems prevailed for a while, until Christianity 
began to spread. Christian philosophy, itself heavily indebted to Plato, did 
have to sustain a long struggle against gnostic and hermetic doctrines; 
nevertheless, the fact remains that neither materialism as such nor atheism of 
any kind could raise its head during the Middle Ages. We do not hear of 
either one until the seventeenth century, and then mainly in Italy and France, 
where the Epicurean and Stoic traditions were revived. This would indicate, 
incidentally, that the two great ancient speculative systems, materialism and 
Spiritualism (gnostic, hermetic) had merely gone underground at the end of 
hellenistic culture, only to resurface when the Church’s hold on men’s minds 
became weak. This weakening came as a consequence of late scholastic 
(mostly Ockhamist) philosophy and institutional disintegration (the Reforma- 
tion). Into the vacuum thus created there rushed the representatives of vari- 
ous monistic systems revived from the heritage of antiquity, all of them venting 
their intellectual furor on Christian dualism. Concerning the characteristic 
Renaissance method, Ernst Cassirer points out that it tended to reduce the 
intellectual and historical world to the world of nature and its basic laws. This 
reductionism is, of course, the method par excellence of both spiritualism and 
materialism. 

In the next century, when Italian materialists were abounding in the intel- 
lectual life of Paris and helping to spread the Libertine movement, there 
developed a climate reminiscent of Epicurus’ Garden. We learn that police 
officials accused Theophile de Viau of teaching that one should forget the 
Christian religion and recognize no god other than nature, to which we owe an 
entire submission, to the point of becoming like beasts.!9 We learn also that 
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de Viau placed his trust in fate rather than providence because he believed 
that matter is eternal and that the World Soul (the Stoics’ immanent logos) 
causes the elements to assemble in ephemeral forms (as Epicurus and 
Lucretius believed). Between the lines of Pascal’s Pensées, the Libertine 
philosophy is clearly outlined, perhaps more clearly than in any of the materi- 
alist/atheist documents of the time. Lucretius’ “infinite spaces” cause anguish 
and fright in the Libertine’s soul, and the idea that he is supposed to use 
reason fearlessly to investigate the material world does not seem to be enough 
to reassure him; for if it were, there would be no need for Pascal to situate in 
reason the focal point of man’s dignity whence he comprehends God. 

It was also Pascal who unmasked the circumspect materialism/atheism of 
Descartes. Temperamentally unsuited for battling the Church in the manner 
of Galileo, Descartes went ahead and introduced “God” into his system, but 
only as an unnecessary addition to it that the cognoscenti would know how to 
discard. For Monsieur Descartes, Pascal wrote, God was there to give 
creation an initial chiquenaude, but His further usefulness is not established.20 
Indeed, in The World (1633), Descartes posits the Lucretian universe of matter 
(extension), supposedly as having been created by God. But this is a universe 
in which the laws of matter are so “marvelously established that even if we 
assume that God created nothing else [except matter and motion], these laws 
suffice to let the material parts arrange themselves in good order.” The 
difference between the Greek atomists’ original chaos and that of Descartes is 
that the latter is created; subsequent generations, however, are entitled to 
ignore the Creator, regard the material world as self-engendered, and conceive 
the laws of nature as being derived from matter itself. This is not the atheism 
of Epicurus and Lucretius, it is something closer to Stoic atheism and its 
immanent logos; it would later contribute to the vague formulas of deism on 
the one hand, and to integral materialism on the other. 

Integral materialism eliminated from the Cartesian system not only God but 
also the soul, so that only the Cartesian body remained—a body on which the 
soul has no hold. The body suffices to itself. It moves in mechanical fashion; 
consciousness, emotions, and thinking are simply epiphenomena. As we saw 
earlier, this view is still widespread among biologists, neurologists, etc. If these 
epiphenomena still pose a problem, these scientists believe this problem will 
be resolved in the future —meaning that thought, life, emotions, and spiritual- 
ity will be reduced to chemistry and physics. If the body is independent of the 
soul and able to function without it, then the entire material world can also be 
regarded as capable of functioning without being informed from outside, by a 
nonmaterial agent. As Tresmontant judiciously observes, the relationship of 
God to the universe is not the same as the relationship of soul to body;2! yet 
the soul does add the “plus” to the body, and God is distinct from the universe. 
Eighteenth- and nineteenth-century materialism and atheism had to eliminate 
the soul as a principle of corporeal functions; otherwise God too would have 
remained immanent in the universe, and atheism would not have been abso- 
lute. 
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Needless to say, the history and philosophy of materialism have continued into 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Mechanism ruled the universities for 
several generations, until Marxism took over. At present it is spiritualism that 
has the upper hand, in its Hegelian and evolutionist forms. In whatever 
disguise, however, all these speculative systems are of the monistic type. They 
are a plague to philosophy because in their desperate attempts to account for 
all of experience, they in reality distort it and thus impoverish the subject of 
experience, man. 
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Essence and Existence in Aristotle’s 
Posterior Analytics 


In light of the later work of St. Thomas Aquinas on the distinction between 
esse and essentia in creatures, it is always an interesting question to ask how 
much this distinction was presaged by, among others, Aristotle. This is a 
matter of particular importance in debates concerning Aquinas’ fidelity to 
Aristotle and discussions over the degree to which Aquinas felt the need to 
stretch and even break Aristotelian structures of thought.! Inasmuch as a 
doctrine of Aquinas differs from Aristotle it is helpful, in order to understand 
it, to see it emerging precisely in its contrast. In addition, inquiry into such a 
question potentially sheds light on the contribution of Christian revelation to 
philosophy. 

One of the important Joci in the Aristotelian corpus where the relation 
between existence and essence, thatness and whatness, is treated is in the 
second book of the Posterior Analytics. Here Aristotle is investigating the 
nature of demonstration and definition and their relation as distinct cognitive 
activities. To ascertain what, if any, explicit doctrine Aristotle advances on the 
relationship of essence and existence in Posterior Analytics II, the texts essen- 
tial to his consideration of the matter must be isolated. The relationship 
between thatness and whatness is certainly not the central focus of the work as 
a whole; it scarcely figures at all in Book I. There are, nevertheless, a signifi- 
cant number of texts in Posterior Analytics II which bear on this question.? 
They are as follows: 


Tl: “When we have ascertained the thing’s existence {hoti esti], we inquire as 
to its nature [# esti], asking, for instance, ‘what, then, is God?’ or ‘what is 
man?’” (89b33-5). 

T2: “Now when we ask whether a connexion is a fact [to hoti] or whether a 
thing without qualification is [to ei estin haplos], we are really asking 
whether the connexion or thing has a ‘middle’ [meson], and when we 
have ascertained that the connexion is a fact and that the thing is—Le., 
ascertained the partial or the unqualified being [to haplos esti] of the 
thing—and are proceeding to ask the reason of the connexion or the 
nature of the thing, then we are asking what the ‘middle’ is” (89b38- 
90a2). 

T3: “In all our inquiries we are asking whether there is a ‘middle’ [meson], or 
what the ‘middle’ is: for the ‘middle’ here is precisely the cause that we 
seek in all our inquiries. ... For the cause through which a thing is... 
without qualification is [aition tou einai haplos} ... [or] is this or that as 
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having some essential attribute [ti ton kath auto e kata sumbebekos] ... 
[is] both alike the ‘middle’” (90a5-11). 

“To know a thing’s nature [fo ti esti] is to know the reason why it is [fo 
dia ti esti]: and this is equally true of things in so far as they are said 
without qualification to be [estin haplos] as opposed to being possessed 
of some attribute . . . It is clear, then, that all questions are a search for a 
‘middle’” (90a31-3). 

“If demonstration can prove the essential nature [ti esti] of a thing, can it 
also prove that it exists [hoti esti]? And how will it prove them both by 
the same process, since definition exhibits one single thing and demon- 
stration another single thing, and what human nature is [fo ti estin 
anthropos] and the fact that it exists [fo einai anthropos] are not the same 
thing?” (92b7-11). 

“We hold that it is by demonstration that the being [hoti esti] of every- 
thing must be proved—unless indeed to be [einai] were its essence 
[ousia]; and since being [to on] is not a genus, it is not the essence [ousia]} 
of anything. Hence the being of anything as fact [hoti esti] is matter for 
demonstration.... The geometer assumes the meaning of the word 
‘triangle,’ but that it is possessed of some attribute he proves” (92b11- 
15). 

“What is it—that we shall prove by defining essential nature [ti]? Trian- 
gle? In that case a man will know by definition what a thing’s nature [ti 
estin] is, without knowing whether it exists [ei estin]. But that is impossi- 
ble” (92b16-18). 

“It is clear, if we consider the methods of defining actually in use, that 
definition does not prove that the defined thing exists, since if there does 
actually exist something which is equidistant from a center, yet why 
should the thing named in the definition exist? Why, in other words, 
should this be the formula defining circle? One might equally call it the 
definition of mountain copper. For definitions do not carry with them 
the further guarantee that the thing defined can exist [hoti dunaton 
einai], or that it is what they claim to define: one can always ask why [to 
dia ti)” (92b19-25). 

“To know its essential nature [fi esti] . . . is the same as to know the cause 
of a thing’s existence [fo aition ti esti], and the proof of this depends on 
the fact that a thing must have a cause.... This cause is either identical 
with the essential nature of a thing or distinct from it” (93a4-7). 

“When we are aware of a fact [fo hoti] we seek its reason [to dihoti], and 
though sometimes the reason and the fact dawn on us simultaneously, 
yet we cannot apprehend the reason a moment sooner than the fact; and 
clearly in just the same way we cannot apprehend a thing’s definable 
form [to ti en einai] without apprehending that it exists [hoti esti], since 
while we are ignorant whether it exists [ei esti] we cannot know its essen- 
tial nature [fi esti]” (93a17-21). 

“We are aware whether a thing exists or not [ei esti] sometimes through 
apprehending an element in its character [ti autou tou pragmatos], and 
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sometimes accidentally [kata sumbebekos], as, for example, when we are 
aware of thunder as a noise in the clouds . . . or of a man as some species 
of animal.... As often as we have accidental knowledge that the thing 
exists [hoti esti], we must be in a wholly negative state as regards its 
essential nature [fo ti]; for we have not got genuine knowledge even of 
its existence [hoti esti], and to search for a thing’s essential nature [fi esti] 
when we are unaware that it exists [hoti esti] is to search for nothing. On 
the other hand, whenever we apprehend an element in a thing’s charac- 
ter there is less difficulty. Thus it follows that the degree of our know!l- 
edge of a thing’s essential nature [fi esti] is determined by the sense in 
which we are aware that it exists [hoti esti]” (93a21-28). 

“While some things have a cause distinct from themselves, others have 
not. Hence it is evident that there are essential natures [ti] which are 
immediate, that is, are basic premisses [archai]; and of these not only 
that they are [einai] but what they are [fi esti] must be assumed or 
revealed in some other way.... [Thus] the arithmetician ... assumes 
both the nature [# esti] and the existence [hoti esti] of unit. On the other 
hand, it is possible (in the manner explained) to exhibit through demon- 
stration the essential nature (ti) of things which have a ‘middle’ [meson], 
i.e., a cause of their substantial being [aition tes ousias] other than that 
being itself; but we do not thereby demonstrate it” (93b21-28). 

“When we are aware that [triangular character] exists [hoti esti], we 
inquire the reason why it exists [dia ti estin]. But it is difficult to learn 
the definition of things the existence [hoti esti] of which we do not 
genuinely know ... [when] we know only accidentally [kata sumbebekos| 
whether or not the thing exists [ei esti]” (93b32-35). 

“Since definition is said to be a statement of a thing’s nature, obviously 
one kind of definition will be the statement of the meaning of a name 
... &g., the meaning of the phrase ‘triangular character.’ ... Another 
kind of definition is a formula exhibiting the cause of a thing’s existence 
[dia ti esti]. Thus the former signifies without proving, but the latter will 
clearly be a quasi-demonstration of essential nature [#i], differing from 
demonstration in the arrangement of its terms.... On the other hand, 
the definition of immediates is an indemonstrable positing of essential 
nature [ti]” (93b28-94a10). 


In interpreting these texts it will be appropriate for us to read them inno- 
cent of Aquinas’ interpretation. What we must first ascertain is the theses 
Aristotle is advancing in and through them. Secondly, we must consider 
whether the texts exhibit a coherent theory, a unified doctrine, of the relation 
of essence to existence and of the relation between these and demonstration 
and definition. A careful examination of the texts reveals the following theses: 


1) 


Inquiry into the whatness, or essential nature, of a being is possible once 
its thatness, or existence, has been grasped (T1, T7): whatness can be 
grasped at the same time but never sooner than thatness (T10). 
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2) The unqualified existence of a thing, the existence of a substance in its 
complete reality (i.e., not as possessing this or that attribute) has a cause, 
reason, or “middle” which is the essential nature of a thing (T2, T3, T4, 
T9). 

3) Demonstration and definition (in its strict sense) respect different 
features of the same reality—definition, essential nature; demonstration 
(and definition in a derivative sense), the causally dependent being of an 
attribute or property of that nature (T5, T6, T14). 

4) The way a thing’s existence, or thatness, is known is strictly correlative to 
the way its essential nature, or whatness, is known (T11, T13). 

5) The existence of an essential nature, as opposed to a property or part of 
that nature, cannot be demonstrated or established by definition, but 
must either be assumed (e.g., postulated as in the case of an arithmetic 
unit) or made known in some other way (T8, T12, T14). 


Do we, then, get in Posterior Analytics II a unified doctrine of essence and 
existence and their relation to definition and demonstration? Aristotle gives 
us the following picture: Definition respects the essential nature of a thing, be 
it a substance or an attribute. When seeking to define a substance, one seeks 
to ascertain the essential nature perfectly commensurate with, and thus 
directly predicable of (without intervening cause or “middle”), that substance. 
There can be no demonstration of the essential nature of a substance, because 
demonstration always operates through a middle or intervening cause, and 
between a substance and its essential nature there is no such middle. The 
demonstration of an attribute is possible, but only once the essential nature of 
the substance in which the attribute inheres is known and is employed as the 
demonstration’s middle term, linking subject and attribute. Definition, which 
seeks the essential nature of a substance, is itself incapable of attaining the 
existence, the “to be” or, in Aristotle’s Greek, the fo einai, of that substance, 
since definition presupposes but cannot establish the existence of its subject. 

What light does this shed on Aristotle’s awareness of the distinction 
between the act of existing of a thing and its essential nature? Aristotle clearly 
states that the whatness of a thing and its thatness are distinct: the whatness of 
a thing can only be ascertained once its thatness has been first known 
(presumably either by being postulated, as in the case of mathematics, or by 
sense experience or inference from sense experience). However, Aristotle 
employs two senses of thatness: thatness in the sense of pure existence or 
facticity— whether a thing is (e.g., the thatness presupposed by definition —see 
Tl and T7); and thatness in the sense of existing in a certain determinate 
way —the thatness comprehended by definition and further exhibited in a 
demonstration starting from that definition as one of its premises (T6). Thus 
Aristotle refers indifferently to the aition tou haplos einai (T3), the cause of a 
thing’s mere existing, and the aition ti esti (T3), the cause of what a thing is: in 
either case he is speaking of the essential nature or definable form (to ti en 
einai —T10) of the thing as this cause. 
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It is with the second sense of thatness in mind that Aristotle can claim that 
the essential nature of a thing is the cause of, or reason for, that thing’s exis- 
tence—the reason for the thing being the specific kind of being it is and 
exhibiting that way of being to sense and intellect. He nowhere claims that the 
essential nature of a thing is the cause of its brute facticity, and he rules out 
the possibility of the one instance where the essential nature of a thing would 
be the ground and source of its facticity: the case of a thing whose essential 
nature or substance (ousia) would be to exist (to einai— see T6). Never in the 
Posterior Analytics does Aristotle mean by “cause of existence” a cause of 
presentness-outside-of-nothingness; he means, rather, the cause of a thing’s 
possessing the nature and structure it is evident to sense and intellect that it 
does possess. In a word, he means the formal cause of existence. This is why 
he can maintain that a substance whose existence is known accidentally — not 
through its essential nature as cause of its unqualified being (einai haplos) —is 
a substance whose existence is scarcely known (T13). Aristotle clearly does 
not mean to deny here that a substance’s factual existence is scarcely 
known — for example, that a man known as “some species of animal” is a man 
whose factual existence is scarcely known (see T11). He means to say that 
such a substance has an existence, a way of being, that has been imperfectly 
grasped: a way of being not grasped through its formal and defining causes. 

Does Aristotle, then, put forward in the Posterior Analytics a real distinction, 
a distinction in re, between essence and existence? Is he aware of their 
composition in finite substances, as Aquinas will be? He certainly nowhere 
identifies the facticity of a being with its essential nature, or asserts that the 
latter is ever the ground and source of the former. But it must also be noted 
that he shows no interest in what Thomas Aquinas will call the act-of-existing, 
the existential as opposed to substantial act of the things that are. For Aristo- 
tle a thing must be “existable” (as, for example, goat-stags are not) and be 
found, be existentially present to the senses or to the intellect, in order to be 
definable with an essential definition (“goat-stag” or the Iliad can be nomi- 
nally defined) or to be the defining condition of an attribute and serve as a 
middle term in demonstration. However, the distinction Aristotle takes 
explicit pains to establish is not that between existence or act-of-being, that 
“ur-act” in virtue of which things are present outside of nothingness, and 
essence, that positive principle which determines and specifies a thing’s act-of- 
existing. It is, rather, between whatness (fi esti), the formal and defining 
principle (dia ti estin— see T8 and T13) in virtue of which a thing is the kind of 
being it is, and the determinate existence (hoti esti) flowing from that formal 
determining principle as effect, either directly and immediately (fo einai 
haplos) or mediately (kath auto e kata sumbebekos — see T3, T4, and T6). 

Aristotle appears not to show interest here in the cause of existence beyond 
the indwelling middle which makes a thing exist with the kind of existence it 
has. He notes that “when we know the fact [fo hoti] we ask the reason [to 
dihoti)” (Bk. II, Ch. 1, 89b29); but he does not push his inquiry on to ask the 
question, why does this thing which evidently exists, and which exists in some 
determined way, exist at all? What is the cause or reason for its exercising the 
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act of existing? Aristotle does not thus move in the Posterior Analytics in the 
direction of inferring, by perceiving the radical contingency of natural things, 
the existence of a being whose very nature it is to exist and who is the cause of 
finite existing—as Aquinas does in his early work the De ente et essentia, for 
example.> There is no mention in the Posterior Analytics of a cause of facticity: 
though the work is a logical and not a metaphysical one, we would still expect 
to see in it some reference to this type of causal explanation, if Aristotle 
indeed thought such was necessary. It appears that he did not. 

Aristotle is, of course, aware of the common-sense distinction between 
facticity and whatness, and aware that the former is presupposed by the latter. 
However, while acknowledging this distinction, he pays no further attention to 
it, and it is not an object of concern for him. Thus as far as the Posterior 
Analytics is concerned, this claim of Etienne Gilson is warranted: 


Everything goes as if when he speaks of being, [Aristotle] never thought of existence.... 
Once evidenced by sense or concluded by rational argumentation, existence is tacitly 
dismissed. ... If [for Aristotle] the thing does not exist, there is nothing more to say; if, on 
the contrary, it exists, we should certainly say something about it, but solely about that 
which it is, not about its existence, which can now be taken for granted.4 


Whether this should come as a great surprise to us is another matter. An 
observation of Jacques Maritain’s is pertinent here: “[For the ancients] the 
sense of Being, which everywhere ruled their thought, was for them an atmo- 
sphere too habitual to be regarded as a surprising gift.” 5 


Thomas D. D’Andrea 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Notes 


See, for example, the pointed remarks of Ralph McInerny on this matter in his Being and 
Predication (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1986), pp. 188-189: 
“The hypothesis of a ‘personal’ metaphysics of St. Thomas, an existential metaphysics, like 
the consequent hypothesis of an existential logic to fit the existential metaphysics, exhibits an 
unfortunate tendency to derogate Aristotle in such a way that the obvious sense of the texts 
of St. Thomas is rapidly obscured and lost. It remains true that the best way to imitate St. 
Thomas is to become, with him, a faithful disciple of Aristotle.” 


Here and throughout this paper I employ the Oxford translation of the Posterior Analytics by 
G. R. G. Mure in The Basic Works of Aristotle (New York, NY: Random House, 1941), pp. 
108-186. 


See Aquinas’ inference of the existence of God (esse tantum) in the fourth chapter of the De 
Ente, “Essence and Existence as Found in Separate Substances,” in the following edition: 
On Being and Essence, tr. Armand Maurer, C.S.B. (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediae- 
val Studies, 1968), pp. 51-59. 


Etienne Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers, 2nd ed. (Toronto: P.1.M.S., 1952), p. 46. 


Jacques Maritain, Approaches to God, tr. Peter O’Reilly (New York, NY: Collier Books, 
1954), p. 21. 


Critical Editions of Latin 
Philosophical Texts: 
Are They Worthwhile? 


Mediaevalists will hardly object to a mediaeval procedure. Nor is that proce- 
dure exclusively mediaeval. To say nothing of those who follow sports, Aris- 
totelians! and Talmudic scholars? know the procedure well. It is that of the 
“disputed question.” A quick census of its advantages will reinforce our 
assent. 

First, in this tradition, a question is formulated with admirable precision. 
For mediaevals especially, this question should be answerable by a “yes” or a 
“no.” This disciplined posing of a question has the happy result that no one 
can have any doubt as to what is under debate. How could two baseball fans, 
arguing in their friendly neighborhood bar, make their points if one or the 
other had some doubt as to whether they were arguing about winning a 
pennant or winning the World Series? 

Second, there is room for an opponent’s arguments. Here the comparison 
with arguments in bars may be less complete, but this serves to highlight the 
excellence of a mediaeval disputation. In the universities or studia of those 
days, the arguments of opponents were given as strong a presentation as the 
Master’s ingenuity permitted; honor demanded this. Think only of the two 
daunting arguments on behalf of atheism with which Brother Thomas Aquinas 
introduced his five ways to demonstrate the opposite of atheism, that there is 
and must be what all have named “God.” 

A third and last consideration is a less noble one. The Regent Master had 
the last word. Here (need it be said?) the persona of the Master is worn by 
me. 


The Aporia: The Question to be Disputed 


Were we in the Middle Ages, our question might be formulated thus: Virum 
editiones librorum latinorum dictae “criticae” studio philosophiae prosint? But 
we are not in the Middle Ages, so let us put the thing into English: Whether 
what are termed ‘critical’ editions of Latin books have value for work in philoso- 


phy? 
Preliminary Negative Arguments 
It seems that they do not, and this for the following reasons: 


1. It is necessarily the case that neither any ancient reader, nor any mediae- 
val reader, ever saw such a text. Those critically edited texts are fantasies 
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contrived by modern professors. A critical editor takes into account all 
known manuscript sources for the work (as well as all the printed editions 
that can be found), arranges manuscripts in a family tree (a most ques- 
tionable procedure), decides on what may be thought of as errors, and 
chooses variant readings that seem to be better than the others (two more 
questionable procedures— What is an “error”? What reading is “bet- 
ter”’?). That editor thus systematically excludes every form of the text 
that any but a modern reader could have seen. All this is done in the 
hope of establishing a stipulated “autograph,” the text as it came from the 
hand of its author. Frequently the construct which is taken to be the 
family tree of all extant manuscripts entails that a number of lost inter- 
mediaries between that autograph and the extant manuscripts be stipu- 
lated as well. Now every extant manuscript, whatever its faults and limi- 
tations may be, could have been read in the Middle Ages. Often there 
will be marginal notes in mediaeval handwriting that show this to have 
been the case: Someone in the Middle Ages did in fact read and anno- 
tate this manuscript. What our modern editors count a “poor” manu- 
script may well be the very one on which Bonaventure or Ockham or 
Duns depended when reading a predecessor or even a contemporary. 
The critical edition, with its artificial reconciliation of a number of diver- 
gent texts, is not and cannot be a genuine witness to the mediaeval state 
of any work. It is a construction by learned, modern scholars who are, 
alas, as unrealistic as kindergarteners playing at engineering roads in a 
sandbox. 

For centuries, good work has been done in philosophy on the basis of 
noncritical texts. There was a long period in which transmission was done 
exclusively by manuscript. After that period —all the centuries before the 
nineteenth, with its invention of the critical edition—the printed philo- 
sophical texts were not as yet critical. Such are the texts by the Bene- 
dictines of Saint-Maur3 and the Abelard of Victor Cousin.4 Kant was 
awakened from his “dogmatic slumber” when he read a noncritical 
edition of David Hume.> When Descartes concluded that all philosophy 
must be done over on a new basis, he made that judgment after reading 
noncritical editions of the philosophers;® his own efforts at the reforma- 
tion of all scientific knowledge were produced in the mode of noncritical 
publications. 

Who can think that critical editions of all the authors we need to consult 
will be available before this generation passes away? As a financial advi- 
sor’ observed when pressed on the long-term profits to be made on the 
stock market, “In the end we shall all be dead.” Where should we be now 
had our philosophical forebears been so purist as to have demanded criti- 
cal editions before there were any? Suppose that Thomists had declined 
to be Thomists for more than a hundred years because they did not have 
a critical edition of the Common Doctor with which to follow the exhor- 
tations of Pope Leo XIII in his Aeterni Patris? Ought the “Leonine” 
Thomists to have waited for the Leonine Edition before marching to 
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Pope Leo’s drum? Ought we to put into Coventry the Vivés editions of 
Albert and John Duns Scotus until their editors have fixed all the sten- 
mata, noted all the variants, made all their “corrections,” identified all 
the references? Aquinas (c1225-1274) was a great expositor of Aristotle; 
was he wrong to have done his work before Immanuel Bekker had begun 
his in 1831? 

4. Time is not the only resource that is too limited for us to produce an 
earthly paradise of critical editions. We have but a finite number of 
trained and talented scholars for the work. Each of that elite and very 
limited group has but finite energy to put into the work of interpreting 
the philosophical past. Those scholars, restricted as they are both in 
number and in energy, would be better employed in working on the 
editions now available than in frittering away finite resources on an infi- 
nite regress, on the fool’s gold of critical editions. 


On the Contrary 


As all of us know, when a budget of negative arguments had been marshalled, 
every mediaeval Master knew that the time had come for an authoritative 
citation to enhance his own position in a rhetorical way. For rhetoric is what 
such a citation was conceived to be. Not an “argument,” the Sed contra was a 
“purple patch.”8 (Mediaevals cited Horace more often than even Seton Hall 
alumni do.) People in the Middle Ages agreed that Boethius had been right to 
scorn the pseudo-argument from authority, to say that no argument could be 
weaker.? As Professor David Mosher wrote of all this, the line in which 
Boethius had made this pronouncement functioned as a kind of “weird varia- 
tion on the so-called Liar Paradox”!9—a condemnation of authority that 
appeals to authority. No matter; this is a disputed question, and every 
disputed question needs at least one Sed contra citation. Ours has been 
chosen from the Bible, most authoritative of authorities; and not only from the 
Bible, but from a Prophet. Jeremiah must have had in mind just such scribal 
slips as a critical edition purports to eliminate when he wrote (using the harsh 
rhetoric by which TaNaK calls mistakes “lies”): “Truly the lying pen of scribes 
has wrought a lie!” (Jr 8:8). A critical edition, we may be pardoned for saying, 
can profit even a prophet. 


Magistral Determination 


In the context of this scriptural reflection, the way is clear to “determine” the 
whole business, to play the Master and solve the puzzle. Needless to insist, my 
determination proceeds under the sign of those preliminary negative argu- 
ments which have been proposed. To tell some of the truth, if not “the whole 
truth,” one or another of the preliminary arguments was introduced to give an 
occasion for points to be made in responding. 

My response is: It must be stated that, Dicendum quod, should a single 
letter of a Latin word be changed, sense is distorted, even turned topsy-turvy. 
And we are dealing with critical editions of Latin books. 
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My own supervisor of happy memory, Dr. Anton C. Pegis,!! twice put him- 
self in jeopardy owing to just such a minor slip in noncritical editions of a text 
that he, perforce, was using. In 1939, at Marquette University (his undergrad- 
uate alma mater), on the occasion of the prestigious Marquette “Aquinas Lec- 
tures” of that year, Dr. Pegis dealt with what Aquinas had held on Aristotle 
and the doctrine of creation. Did that pagan, in the view of his Christian 
expositor, hold as do Christians that God made the cosmos? As Pegis put it, 
“There is one text at least in which Saint Thomas categorically denied that 
Aristotle had a doctrine of creation.” That text Pegis had found in the De arti- 
culis fidei et ecclesiae sacramentis. Here is what Dr. Pegis had found: “Tertius 
est error Aristotelis, qui posuit mundum a Deo factum non esse, sed ab 
aeterno fuisse ...,” which can be translated as, “A third error is that of Aris- 
totle, who set it down that the world is not made by God, but was from eter- 
nity... .” 

As you will have gucssed, the noncritical text Pegis read has been 
supplanted by a critical text. The nineteenth-century Vivés edition, re-cdited 
in 1927 by Pierre Mandonnct, O.P., has given way to the Leonine text of 
1979.12. The two texts differ on a single word. Where Vivés-Mandonnet reads 
“a Deo factum non esse,” the critical edition reads “a Deo factum esse.” The 
word “non”—in mediaeval scribal practicc, the single letter “n” with a hori- 
zontal stroke above it—is missing from all the carly manuscripts on which the 
Leonine text is based. “Non” began to make its appearance only in 
manuscripts of later vintage. On these were based the printed texts Dr. Pegis 
was obliged to follow—incorrect incarnations of the thought of Aquinas on 
Aristotle. In the eyes of Aquinas, Aristotle had made an crror, to be sure, but 
it was not in denying that the First Cause is the Cause of the total being of 
creation. Rather, it was that the Philosopher had denied the “In the begin- 
ning” of Gn 1:1—for Aquinas a point of faith, not of demonstrative philo- 
sophical reasoning. 

All this we owe to Professor Mark F. Johnson, a former student of mine and 
so an academic grandson of Anton Pegis. He has published a most interesting 
study of how two critical thinkers, Mandonnet and Pegis, were helpless in the 
absence of a critical edition of that work of Brother Thomas. !4 

A second consideration is that mediaeval authors, and ancients as well, 
often cited their sources from memory. Books were rare, and although mem- 
ory was marvelously capacious in those days, modern scholars often note mal- 
ascriptions or references so vague as to be useless. When he was young, for 
instance, Brother Thomas ascribed the Liber de causis—(“The Book of 
Causes”) to Aristotle, as did everyone clse; but when a Latin version of Pro- 
clus appeared in 1268, Brother Thomas recognized that the Liber de causis 
was but a partial paraphrase of the Elementatio theologica of Proclus, and not 
an authentic Aristotelian work. Critical editors provide us with this sort of 
information. Sometimes the ascription is too vague. “As the Poet says” —who 
is the Poet? Normally this would refer to Virgil, but at least once Pope Inno- 
cent III spoke of Ovid as “the Poct.”!4 Not only were the mediaevals discon- 
certingly vaguc on those quoted, they were equally vague on where the lines 
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they loved to quote occur: “In the Metaphysics, near the middle of the second 
book” — this is the sort of reference that a critical editor feels obliged to render 
precise; in this case, a Bekker number must be given to guide us. 

Third, most mediaeval theologians and philosophers knew no Greek; 
Thomas Aquinas himself was among their number.!5 At the mercy of trans- 
lators, here and there they had an error in translation impose itself upon them. 
Thus, where Aristotle held that it is a soldier’s duty never to abandon “the 
man beside him,” Aquinas spoke of the soldier’s duty never to abandon “the 
leader, the ‘duke.”’!6 Aristotle’s parastates seems to have been read by 
William of Moerbeke as prostates, not “the man beside” but “the man in front 
of” a soldier — in short, his leader. 

Fourth, a critical edition proffers invaluable help to its readers by providing 
an introduction, an apparatus, and indices. Even a superficial scanning of 
these can be fruitful. A reader wants to know whether an author knew the 
work of another; a glance at the Index nominum will suffice. Does an author 
have anything to say about the life-principle (anima) or about the mind (mens 
or animus)? The Index rerum will settle the issue expeditiously. 

With such a “solution” in place, Brother Thomas and Brother Bonaventure 
were accustomed to turn their attention to the preliminary arguments that had 
been aligned against their positions. Other mediaeval authors might follow 
another convention on this, imitating more exactly the “jousting of the clerks,” 
which was a day of give-and-take before the next day’s solution by the Master. 
Here we shall follow the practice of the two premier Masters of Theology and 
close the circle by returning, one by one, to the preliminary negative argu- 
ments. 


Responses to the Negative Preliminary Arguments 


To the First: Critical editors have good reasons for the text they establish. 
That no ancient or mediaeval reader had a critical edition is not to the point. 
Our aim in critical editing is to reflect all the vicissitudes through which what 
the author actually wrote may have passed. Are there interpolations? Are 
there omissions? No handwritten book can be without slips on the part of 
scribes: Nullus codex sine lapsu! Yet those very slips help a critical editor 
arrange manuscripts in family lines, thanks to “common errors.” The auto- 
graph, perhaps no longer extant, was certainly at the head of the copies that 
still exist; its existence is not “stipulated” like that of a monster in Loch Ness. 
If it is true that no mediaeval reader had a critical edition of any work, it is also 
true that mediaeval people had no electric light by which to read the manu- 
scripts they had, no infrared by which to read what had been erased or inked 
out. A pari, neither did they have their teeth fixed by the painless dentistry of 
our time, nor get grants from the government for a summer in Scandinavia 
where libraries are so rich in what we just happen to be working on.... 

To the Second: If readers in the old days read what they had, they were as 
unwilling as we are to read anything but the best available. They knew well 
that “the good is what all desire,”!7 good texts of good authors not excluded. 
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It is sophistry to hold that we ought to be content with less than the best we 
can contrive. If we ought to be happy with inferior texts, then we ought to 
lecture happily in unheated rooms, wearing our fur capes, lecturing students 
seated on straw-strewn stone pavement, taking their notes on wax tablets or 
slips of parchment. Should we do so, the guardians who would be sent to 
collect us would be armed with pikes or swords, their warrants in heavily 
abbreviated Latin. 

To the Third: This objection is more audacious than might have been 
thought. In a short lifetime we have moved from typed-with-carbon-copy 
books and articles to Xeroxed copies, to floppy disks, to desk- or lap-top com- 
puters. We have spell-checks and justified margins, footnotes that dance from 
one page to another as we change our minds. There is some machine transla- 
tion involved, and squads of technicians hard at work to outdo one another. 
The bugbear of never-to-be-completed critical editions is suitable for fright- 
ening the academic equivalent of nervous children, but not us, mature and 
judicious as we are! 

To the Fourth: The complaint is no more than a petitio principii, that horror 
of the logicians “a begging of the question.” For the disclaimer purports to 
demonstrate what it in fact assumes to be the case. On what ground can we 
know that our scholars are “too few,” that their energy is “too finite” for the 
task at hand? Human muscular strength is finite, but from the days of 
Archimedes we have seen simple machinery extend and multiply that “finite” 
resource — if not to infinity, at least to an indeterminately enormous extent. So 
it is with academic resources. Good methods, good tools, and common sense 
will do the job. The critical editions to be produced will preserve good schol- 
ars from the sort of invincible error into which we have seen Anton Pegis 
fall. ... 

Thus, in the good scholastic way, is the opposition refuted and silenced. 
Critical editions are eminently worth whatever it takes to produce them. 

Still, we must concede that our opponents have some serious objections, 
and it does not weaken our thesis to grant them a degree of plausibility. Let us 
not forget the old adage that “The best is the enemy of the good.” A foolish 
elitism that would condemn out of hand any but critical editions would put us 
dwarves in the distasteful position of despising the giants on whose shoulders 
we sit.18 As we struggle for the best, let us not condemn the good! 


Edward A. Synan 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
Toronto, Ontario 


[This article is based on a paper read at the Fifteenth International Confer- 
ence on Patristic, Mediaeval, and Renaissance Studies (September 21-23, 
1990), sponsored by the Augustinian Historical Institute of Villanova Univer- 
sity in Pennsylvania. ] 
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Notes 


Aristotle, Metaphysics 3, 1; 995a23-995b3. 


The Talmud (“teaching,” “study,” “learning a lesson”) is an immense work in two recensions: 
the Palestinian from the fifth and the Babylonian from the sixth century CE. It is marked by 
the juxtaposition of discordant views taken by various rabbinic authorities of Mishna 
(“repetition,” “study”). 


The Latin Patrologia of J. P. Migne, for example, would have been impossible without the 
excelient, if noncritical, texts of the Maurists. 


Victor Cousin, Ouvrages inédits d'Abélard (Paris: Imprimerie Royale, 1836). 


Kant was as fond of the “dogmatic slumber” image as are his historians. He used it twice in 
his Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysics Which Is to Be a Science: “It was David Hume’s 
remark that first interrupted my dogmatic slumber” (Preface), and “The cosmological ideas 
{had the] ... powerful effect of ... awakening Philosophy out of its dogmatic slumber ...” 
(Preamble, No. 50). He also used it in a letter of 1798 to Christian Garve: “The Antinomies 
awakened me from my dogmatic slumber. . . .” 


René Descartes, Discours de la méthode, Part I. 
Adam Smith— the “Adam Smith” of TV fame, not the classical Scots economist. 


Purpureus, late qui splendeat, unus et alter { Assuitur pannus (“One or another purple 
patch — standing out from afar—is sewn on”). Q. Horatii Flacci, Ars poetica, 11. 15, 16. 


Boethius, Jn topica Ciceronis commentaria IV: PL 64, 1166; and De differentiis topicis IT]: PL 
64, 1199. 


David Mosher, Crux 8.1 (1970), p. 8. 


St. Thomas and the Greeks (Milwaukee: Marquette, 1939), pp. 101-102, n. 64. Cf. A. C. 
Pegis, “A Note on St. Thomas, Suma Theologiae 1, 44, 1-2,” Mediaeval Studies 8 (1946): 
159-168. 


Vol. 42, pp. 245-257. 


Mark F. Johnson, “Did St. Thomas Attribute a Doctrine of Creation to Aristotle?” The New 
Scholasticism 63.2 (1989): 129-155. 


Innocent III, Registrum, liber VI; PL 215, 268 A: “Etsi poeticum sit, est tamen quasi 
propheticum et morale quod legitur in poeta: ‘Principia obsta, sero medicina paratur cum 
mala per longas invaluere moras...’ (Remedia amoris 91).” This translates as: “Although it 
be a poetic saying, still it is, as it were, prophetic and moral, this that is read in the Poet: 
‘Block the beginnings: When evils have become strong through delay, it is too late to 
prepare medicine. ...’” 


See the old, but as yet unrefuted, short study by L. Schutz, “Der hl. Thomas von Aquin und 
sein Versténdniss des Griechischen,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch 8 (1895): 273-283, the nega- 
tive conclusions of which still stand. 


Saint Thomas on Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics 5, 2; 1129b19ff. in the Leonine edition, vol. 
47.2, p. 273, 11. 81-83. 
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17 Nicomachean Ethics 1, 1; 1094a3. 


18 A phrase from Bernard of Chartres, as cited by John of Salisbury in his Metalogicon 3, 4: 
Nani gigantum humeris insidentes (“Dwarves seated on the shoulders of giants”). Bernard’s 
meaning was that twelfth-century moderns owed their more extended vision to the fact that 
they were raised by their gigantic ancestors in scholarship. 


Gilson and Science 


A host of scholars honored Gilson on his seventy-fifth birthday in 1959 with 
the publication of an unusually big festschrift. As usual with festschrifts, the 
Meélanges offertes 4 Etienne Gilson contained his full bibliography up to 1957. 
The total of 648 titles, including three scores of books, makes for a formidable 
list.! In all those titles, however, the word “science” occurs only twice —a fact 
that may cast doubt on the merits of this essay. Gilson was sixty-eight when, in 
1952, he published his first essay with the word “science” in its title.2 During 
the next five years he produced only one more (very brief) essay whose title 
carried the word “science.”3 Even with an eye out for words related to sci- 
ence, such as “scientific” or “physics,” one cannot discover in that huge bibli- 
ography more than a couple of essays relevant to our topic. 4 

However, one would be wrong in drawing the inference that Gilson was not 
interested in science. Countless readers of the twenty-some printings of his 
God and Philosophy have been treated, in its last chapter, to a penetrating 
exposure of what is usually called scientism. His particular targets were Julian 
Huxley and Sir James Jeans, both of whom were unable to see the difference 
between their science and the dubious philosophy they grafted onto it. 

This is not to suggest that Gilson’s reading of first-rate popularizations of 
science was wide. Towards his seventies he expressed, somewhat indirectly, his 
regrets on that score. In the same context he put, in fact, a decisive emphasis 
on science for the purposes of Thomist philosophy—an emphasis that should 
have sent a shock wave through Thomist realms. In his eighties Gilson did his 
best to take the medicine he had prescribed to his fellow Thomists, and the 
result was the crowning of a distinguished philosophical career with a first-rate 
interpretation of the science of biology, including Darwinian evolution. In the 
very last lecture he gave at the Mediaeval Institute in Toronto, Gilson came to 
grips with the notion of matter in modern physics. 5 

Gilson was certainly a latecomer to science even as regards a diligent read- 
ing of books about science and by scientists. In his intellectual autobiography® 
he makes no reference to any course in science he may have taken during his 
years at Notre-Dame-des-Champs, a minor seminary under the direction of 
priests of the archdiocese of Paris. What he gained there was, above all, a 
lifelong commitment to the highest Christian ideals. Next to that came a 
passionate love of the humanities, of classical and modern literature. Gilson’s 
first ambition was to become a teacher of humanities in a better-grade high 
school. Whatever he learned from those priests in the subjects of mathematics 
and science apparently made no impression on him. 

Since he could hope for a decently paying teaching job only in State schools, 
he decided, with the full encouragement of his parents and the priests, to find 
out what secular education looked like. He spent the last three years of his 
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teens at Henry I'V, then as now one of the leading /ycées in Paris. In recalling 
those years, he mentioned some teachers, but not any who had taught science. 
What he remembered best was that for all the philosophy courses he had taken 
at Henry IV, he had failed to gain even a minimal understanding of what 
philosophy was about. As he was mulling over this problem during his year of 
military service, Gilson decided to probe into it in a most methodical way. He 
entered the Sorbonne as a student of philosophy. 7 

During his years of study in the Sorbonne’s department of philosophy, 
Gilson could time and again have developed a special interest in the sciences, 
but he did not. This seems all the more strange when one considers the great 
admiration he soon felt for Bergson, who was just writing his Evolution créa- 
trice. Whatever the shortcomings of that book, it conveyed powerfully the 
message that a careful study of living organisms was irreconcilable with mech- 
anistic philosophy, the rage of the day. It took more than sixty years for Gilson 
to discover the usefulness of the study of biology for a philosophical purpose 
far more reliable than the one which Bergson had tried to demonstrate. 

The department of philosophy at the Sorbonne, where Gilson spent three 
years (1904-1907), resounded with references to science. Comte’s positivism, 
in which science crowns everything else, was the official dogma of the 
academe. Among the older professors the towering figure was E. Boutroux, 
whose fame rested on his doctoral dissertation, published in 1873, on the 
contingency of the laws of nature. This was, however, a hollow fame. In 
speaking of Boutroux and Lachelier, also a senior professor, Gilson remi- 
nisced: “They were rarely seen; they were heard still less; and they were hardly 
read at all.”8 It took half a century for Gilson to discover the importance of 
Boutroux’s book. 

Then there was Durkheim, who with his “scientific” sociology hoped to 
provide answers to any and all questions. While one could easily see through 
the hollowness of such a hope, Gilson felt perplexed on hearing Frederic Rauh 
state in class that “there are times when one feels almost ashamed to call 
oneself a philosopher.” Did this mean philosophy was an enterprise beyond 
remedy? Or was it from science alone that salvation could come to philoso- 
phy? Rauh seemed to think so. On hearing from young Gilson that he was 
passionately interested in art and religion, Rauh replied: “Very well, but this 
can wait. For the time being, study the sciences.” To Gilson’s question, 
“Which sciences?” came Rauh’s reply: “Any sciences. Provided they be 
sciences, they will teach you what it is to know.” 9 

Luckily, Gilson did not follow this potentially destructive advice. Then as 
now it was almost impossible to study science and not to imbibe at the same 
time what scientists were thinking about whatever knowledge they gained in 
doing science. Most scientists who articulated their thoughts on that score 
ended up by saying that they knew only their thoughts but hardly what the 
layman calls reality (and what scientists themselves claim to know in their non- 
scientific hours). Young Gilson could hardly have failed to learn about the 
philosophy of science and knowledge which the great mathematician Henri 
Poincaré, a luminary of the Sorbonne, was setting forth in more than one best- 
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seller. Written in a style most commodious for nonscientists, those books 
spread far and wide Poincaré’s commodism, or the idea that a scientific law is 
but a convenient arrangement of data and perhaps even less. Since bon mots 
(if not self-defeating utterances) spoken by luminaries in the academia are 
well remembered there, young Gilson may well have heard of a famous 
remark Poincaré had uttered before the Académie Frangaise: “Tout ce qui 
n’est pas pensée est le pure néant.” 10 

Such declarations revealed their pathetic character as soon as the mathe- 
matician cared to communicate his thoughts to anyone he could not afford to 
take for “pure nothing.” At any rate, such utterances posed no threat to young 
Gilson, who even prior to his entry into the Sorbonne felt “plagued with the 
incurable metaphysical disease of what they call chosisme, that is, crass real- 
ism.”!1 In all evidence he was ready to parry possible invitations to do philos- 
ophy by doing science. One of these came as he was proposing a topic in 
speculative philosophy as his doctoral thesis to be directed by Lucien Lévy- 
Bruhl, whose clarity of thought and exquisite phraseology had made a deep 
impression on him. Lévy-Bruhl told him that he “should undertake something 
positive, that speculative philosophy just wouldn’t do.” As one who had made 
a name for himself with a book on morality and the science of morals (first 
published in 1903), Lévy-Bruhl obviously meant by “positive” something 
scientific. Gilson was ready to deflect the thrust of the remark. “All right,” he 
said, “I will do history of philosophy. That’s positive enough, isn’t it?”12 So 
Gilson became a historian of philosophy, one who always treated even the 
most universally valid epistemological questions from a historical perspective. 
A very positive approach on the part of the one who loved to talk of the history 
of philosophy as the laboratory where philosophical propositions are tested, 
and mercilessly at that. But in that laboratory, as run by Gilson, very few 
references to science could be heard for at least half a century. 

Gilson’s apparent insensitivity to science should seem particularly startling 
in view of the fact that the very system of a philosopher-scientist, Descartes, 
became the subject of his doctoral thesis and his first field of study. Neither in 
his first major works on Descartes nor in his continual return over several 
decades to various aspects of Descartes’ thought did Gilson take up Cartesian 
science as such. Here again one cannot help wondering, since it was precisely 
in those formative years of Gilson, the philosopher, that there appeared in 
thirteen volumes Descartes’ correspondence, a mine of information about 
Descartes’ science. !3 

The reason for Gilson’s disinterest in Descartes’ science could not be a lack 
of adequate scientific training. Descartes’ physics contains not a single math- 
ematical formula. But in the process of trying to find out what Descartes had 
done with a long list of philosophical terms used by the Scholastics, Gilson 
discovered Thomas Aquinas’ philosophy, which retained much of his attention 
for the rest of his life. Compared with Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas 
showed minimal interest in the sciences as they stood around the middle of the 
thirteenth century, or even as he found them in the writings of Aristotle, 
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notwithstanding his full mastery of them. Something similar is true of Gilson 
as compared with various other medievalists of the 1920s and 1930s. 14 

Gilson himself offered a striking though unintended proof of this in his 
famous Gifford Lectures, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy. Among the twenty 
chapters there is one on “The Middle Ages and Nature.” The medievals’ idea 
of nature was based, Gilson argued, on the notion that nature always acts in 
the same way. Therefore, Gilson continued, “it is quite easy to conceive the 
medieval universe as a possible object of scientific explanation in the sense in 
which scientific explanation is understood today.” This should have called for 
at least two or three notes or references in a book abounding in well over a 
thousand of them, so many witnesses to Gilson’s bent for meticulous docu- 
mentation. Instead, Gilson suggested that medieval science was a dubious 
topic: “I trust I have no illusion as to the extent and quality of medieval 
science, but it seems to me necessary to draw a clear distinction between 
scientific knowledge of the world on the one hand and the general conception 
of the world that science interprets on the other.” 15 

Gilson would have been the last to dispute the fact that the universe as seen 
by the medievals eminently lent itself to scientific discussion mainly because 
that universe was even more deterministic than the Aristotelian universe. As 
proof, Gilson cited Aquinas’ conviction that the motion of stars rules all 
terrestrial phenomena, as well as the medievals’ fondness for astrology. He 
also mentioned Grosseteste’s physics of forms, based on the geometrical prop- 
erties of light rays. His fourth and last example was Roger Bacon’s encomiums 
on experimental science. 

In summing up in a mere dozen or so lines what would qualify as the posi- 
tive achievements of medieval science, Gilson clearly revealed his disinterest 
in those “positive” data. It was the philosopher disguised as a historian of 
philosophy that asserted himself as Gilson quickly went off on a very valuable 
tangent by returning to the physical determinism held by Aquinas. This was a 
determinism mitigated by chance: a notion as important for Aristotle as for 
Aquinas. Mechanistic determinism could not be complete as long as efficient 
causes could at times work without being ruled by final causality. Chance, 
Gilson insisted, “is by no means there [in peripatetic philosophy] conceived as 
a pure indetermination, that is to say as something that happens without cause, 
and, in this respect, it makes no breach in the universal determinism; never- 
theless, it is incompletely determined, it is accidental with respect to the effi- 
cient cause because not produced thereby in view of an end, or because the 
thing produced is other than the end for which the cause acts. In nature, then, 
the fortuitous is that which lacks an end.”!6 The importance of this detour will 
be clear later. 

Of course, if what Gilson said about medieval science was in substance all 
that could be said about it in the 1930s, then he was right in defending himself 
against the possible charge that he was entertaining illusions about the science 
of the medievals. But there was in fact much more to medieval science, and it 
should have come within Gilson’s own definition of the Middle Ages as 
extending well beyond the thirteenth century. This was true not only of The 
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Spirit of Medieval Philosophy but even more so of another masterpiece of 
Gilson’s, his History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages, which he 
published in 1954. There the Middle Ages comes to a close around 1400. And 
therein lies the rub. 

In his discussion of the nominalists, Gilson has only a page for the science 
of John Buridan and only two pages for that of Nicole Oresme.!7 Concerning 
Buridan, the proponent of the theory of impetus, Gilson should have gotten 
fired up. According to his own admission, he had for well over two decades 
been conscious of the fact that medieval philosophy was a Christian philoso- 
phy, that is, a philosophy done in full awareness of the dictates of the Christian 
Creed. In fact, Gilson credited this insight of his, which he considered one of 
his two most important insights, to his having had to come to grips, in connec- 
tion with his Gifford Lectures, with the true nature of medieval philosophy.}8 

But then why did Gilson fail to mine the very theological context of Buri- 
dan’s formulation of the impetus theory of motion? Was it not full of philo- 
sophical significance of great interest to the historian of philosophy and to the 
defender of Christian culture? Publishing his own book in 1954, Gilson could 
not, of course, have utilized the sixth volume of Pierre Duhem’s Systéme du 
monde, first published in that same year (almost forty years after Duhem’s 
death), where Duhem cited at great length Buridan’s statements. But Duhem 
had revealed enough concerning Buridan already in 1913, when he published 
the third volume of his Leonardo Studies, that that work alone could have 
served as a mine of information for Gilson. There, in the introduction, 
Duhem characterized Buridan’s achievement as the line of demarcation 
between the old, that is, Aristotelian physics, and the new physics, subse- 
quently to be known as Newtonian physics. While this statement of Duhem’s 
did not escape Gilson’s attention, he undercut its philosophical significance by 
saying that it “belongs to the history of science.”!9 Yet in that very volume 
Duhem quoted that epoch-making passage where Buridan confronts in the 
same breath both the ontological (and theological) origin of all motion and 
also the very scientific question of how that motion originated.29 

One wonders whether Buridan would have remained for Gilson a mere 
nominalist had Gilson taken up some science while at the Sorbonne. A born 
historian, Gilson would then have perceived a golden opportunity. He might 
have spotted something of the line that leads from Buridan (and his disciple 
Oresme, who faithfully echoed his master’s great insights) to Copernicus, and 
beyond him to Descartes and Galileo. And in view of Gilson’s profound 
conviction that all intellectual work should promote the Kingdom of God as a 
service under Christ the King,2! he could not have failed to note an all- 
important point, one that would be the very reverse of a point made by Berg- 
son in a priceless though largely false phrase: “Science has descended to earth 
on the inclined plane of Galileo.”22 By then something similar had become 
the shibboleth of a secularist modern culture, largely hatched in Gilson’s 
France. The message of that shibboleth was that science is the true savior and 
that for it to be born, belief in the traditional savior, or Jesus Christ, must first 
be discredited in the mind of Western Man. 
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No one could have more effectively battled that shibboleth than Gilson, 
who because of his prodigious learning and sparkling diction quickly became 
the toast of the American secularist academia. Not that Gilson had ever made 
a secret of his being a dogmatist, and a Roman Catholic dogmatist at that. It is 
almost dizzying to think of some what-might-have-been’s. One can, for 
instance, imagine Gilson as he delivered his William James lectures at Harvard 
University in 1936, the same Harvard that had heard Whitehead deliver his 
famous Lovell Lectures in 1925. In the latter, published as Science and the 
Modern World, Whitehead made the claim that modern science is a subcon- 
scious derivative from belief in Jehovah and from the Scholastics’ bent on logi- 
cal rigor. 

The claim must have jarred ears brought up on encomiums of Francis 
Bacon’s inductive method and on equally inane references to Galileo’s drop- 
ping of balls from the Tower of Pisa. Many of those ears had also been 
attuned to the equally inane tenet that the rise of reformed Christianity and 
that of science were two sides of the same coin. But this coin had some value 
in the eyes of those whose Christianity largely amounted to a mere anti- 
Romanism with little positive supernatural content. For those ears, few dicta 
were so melodious as contemptuous references to the darkness of the Middle 
Ages and Scholastic logic-chopping. 

Whitehead’s claim was a classic exercise in the telling of far less than half 
the truth. For the truth of the matter was that the Scholastics, Buridan and 
Oresme in particular, were very conscious of what they were doing. Moreover, 
their belief in God was not a belief in Jehovah but in the Father who revealed 
Himself in His only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ. That is why, unlike their 
Jewish and Muslim counterparts among medieval students of Aristotle, the 
Christian Scholastics steered clear of Aristotle’s pantheism and eternalism. 
The medieval Scholastics, precisely because they believed in Christian dogmas, 
held fast to the tenet that the universe was created out of nothing and in time. 
Herein lies the chief clue to Buridan’s breakthrough toward the idea of inertial 
motion, or Newton’s first law. 23 

Nobody could have said this better than Gilson might have at Harvard in 
1936, when Whitehead still held court there. It was not said for another half 
century, and then not without the indirect influence of Gilson.24 Because of 
his failure to expose himself to science, Gilson’s broad perspectives narrowed 
somewhat. He never warmed up to Duhem. There is a touch of condescen- 
sion in his reference to Duhem’s achievement as an “original and intelligent 
pioneering work.” The work of a genius like Duhem need not be called intel- 
ligent. Gilson also contradicted his own praise of Duhem’s work by adding 
that it “perhaps runs the risk of causing us to imagine the University of Paris in 
the fourteenth century as peopled by physicists completely absorbed in statics, 
kinetics, and astronomy.” 25 

It would be tempting now to say that no intelligent reader of Duhem could 
ever have fallen victim to such imagining. But this would, of course, cast a 
doubt, however slight and unintended, on Gilson’s superb intellectual powers. 
In a genuinely Gilsonian sense, one therefore has to fall back on the elemen- 
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tary, namely, on the limitations of every human mind, however great. Its 
powers of appreciation are always limited. To appreciate science in a 
convincing sense, one has to be a scientist, which Gilson was not. Thus he 
treated Buridan as a nominalist, which Buridan was not, as long as Ockham 
sets the pattern of nominalism. Buridan firmly upheld the possibility of prov- 
ing God’s existence from visible things, which is the kind of exercise in tradi- 
tional metaphysics that would have been anathema to Ockham. 

An appreciation of science, coupled with some exposure to its practice, 
might have prevented Gilson from doing a signal injustice to Duhem. For its 
stunning ability to deal with the quantitative aspects of things can easily make 
one lose sight of the fact that while science ascertains facts about things, it 
does not provide the things. This is why many prominent scientists, and in 
particular physicists, who write about the philosophy of science fall victim to 
idealism or pragmatism, neither of which offers room for asking questions 
about reality as such. In view of this, Duhem’s achievement in his Théorie 
Physique should seem all the more outstanding. For in that work, which 
caused many a headache to philosophers at the Sorbonne2® while Gilson was 
studying there as well as when he returned there to teach, Duhem firmly 
upheld the prime importance of registering the real as it exists outside and 
independently of the knower. In Duhem’s visceral affirmation of the real, one 
may indeed see anticipated Gilson’s own methodological realism. Gilson, 
however, presented Duhem as a good, though sadly mistaken, Catholic and as 
a “physicist of good repute” who “deemed it necessary to revive the nominal- 
istic interpretation of science and to pit Ockham once more against St. 
Thomas Aquinas.”27 

Duhem did not pit Ockham against Aquinas, although he emphasized, with 
some asperity, that Aquinas borrowed from various philosophical systems. 
The heavy Platonist veins in Thomas’ writings were, indeed, well known long 
before their systematic presentation by Fr. Robert J. Henle.28 As to Ockham, 
Duhem’s chief aim was to present his scientific attainments, which were 
numerous. Ockham merely showed what has been demonstrated by most 
Nobel Laureates in physics: namely, that it is possible to do excellent science 
while espousing shabby philosophies.2? But it takes a scientist, with keen eyes 
on what is a fine scientific contribution, to see this. Those scientifically keen 
eyes Gilson did not possess. 

This can be seen in those two articles of Gilson’s from 1952 and 1953. His 
starting point in the former, “Science, Philosophy, and Religious Wisdom,” 
was the phenomenal expansion of scientific knowledge. While an ancient 
Greek and even a Descartes could still have a mastery over all science, two 
centuries after Descartes a scientist had, of necessity, to be a specialist. Even 
more so has this become true in our times: “Modern science has become 
much too big to lodge entirely in the brains of any one man.” 30 

Gilson then exposed the illusion that science is a stable enterprise and that 
it is certainly such in comparison with philosophy. Anyone forty-seven years 
old in 1952 had already lived in three scientific universes: that of classical 
physics, that of the Einsteinian space-time universe, and that of Heisenberg’s 
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indeterministic world. With the kind of felicitous phrase that came so readily 
to him, Gilson compared this succession of scientific world views at an acceler- 
ated rate to the succession of the Patriarchs of the Old Testament, who were 
subject to “the law of diminishing longevity.”2! However, for this law to hold 
true, Heisenberg’s world should have by 1952 yielded to another scientific 
world. It still holds court. 

This is, however, a minor point. Using that remark as introduction, Gilson 
portrayed the gist of Heisenberg’s world. It was, of course, true that given the 
particle-wave duality, it was impossible “to situate with complete precision, in 
space and time, the elementary physical transformations which take place in 
the world.” But, Gilson continued, as if this had been his conviction too, “for a 
phenomenon to escape the determinations of space and time is also to escape 
the determination of causality.” 32 

Here Gilson should have paused. The expression “determinations of space 
and time” could suggest two very different things. One could use it to mean 
that physicists, as long as they had to rely on wave-particle dualism or on 
Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle, could not achieve perfect determinations 
—that is, accuracy—in their measurements. While this could be frustrating, it 
would simply be a matter of operational restriction. But the expression could 
also mean, and in the context it did appear to mean, an ontological indetermi- 
nacy. If this is what Gilson meant, it contradicted what he had stated in his 
Gifford Lectures, 4 propos the notion of chance in Aristotle and in Aquinas. 
Chance, he had declared there, could not mean that something happened 
without an efficient cause. 

Unfortunately, it is this most considered view of his that seemed to have 
some doubts cast on it by what he was to say not so much about the world of 
the new physics, but about the world as revealed by the new physics. In the 
former case one could simply talk about certain presuppositions of physics and 
not talk of their essential revisability. In the latter case, one endorsed an 
ontological indeterminacy. This is what Gilson seemed to do as he contrasted 
the strict previsability available in Einstein’s space-time universe with the new 
physics of Bohr, Heisenberg, and de Broglie: “Up to 1927, scientific previs- 
ability results from the global probability arising from innumerable elementary 
indeterminations.” And as if this antiontological slant, most likely unintended, 
had not been enough, Gilson added: “Incidentally, this means that the strictly 
determined mechanical world of dialectical materialism, which Marxists still 
mistake for the world of science, died twenty-five years ago. They don’t seem 
to know it yet.”33 

Gilson did not seem to know that in saying this he was giving an unintended 
support to the antiontological ideology of the Copenhagen interpretation of 
quantum mechanics. Still, one wonders how a mind so bent on the real and so 
keen on ontology as Gilson’s could have failed to notice the dangerous drift of 
what he had extolled as the new indeterminism. He did not seem to subject it 
to the law of “an always decreasing stability” which he saw exemplified by the 
happenings in modern science.34 He tried to lead his reader to the recognition 
that science is no less subject to reformulation than are philosophical systems, 
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and that the latter are the more subject to reformulation the more science they 
incorporate. Once more Gilson came up with a sparkling phrase: “All 
philosophies perish by their science; all philosophies survive by the metaphysi- 
cal truth which they contain. The constancy of the fact is such that it might 
almost be called a historical law.”35 

With that, Gilson was back on his own terrain, a far safer one for him than 
the one on which he had just been treading. He could make much of the 
modern physicist’s puzziement as to how knowledge is possible. Jt took no 
particular insight to show that such a puzzlement is metaphysical and will 
never be cleared up by scientific methods. Nor was it difficult to point out that 
if the intelligibility of nature has to be explained on a metaphysical basis, then 
nature itself has to be taken for a pointer beyond itself. While he was not the 
first to note this, Gilson could once more put matters in a gripping form: 
“What is now happening is that, on the basis of their scientific knowledge, 
some scientists are beginning to ask metaphysical and theological questions. 
And they are welcome to it, but if they do they will have to look for metaphysi- 
cal and theological answers.” 36 

The physicist’s wonderment about the epistemological possibility of science 
was the starting point of Gilson’s contribution to a festschrift in honor of Louis 
de Broglie’s sixtieth birthday.3’ Gilson affixed his comments to a statement in 
de Broglie’s Physics and Metaphysics: “The great wonder in the progress of 
science is that it has revealed to us a certain agreement between our thought 
and things, a certain possibility of grasping, with the assistance of the resources 
of our intelligence, and the rules of our reason, the profound relations existing 
between phenomena.” 38 

The reasons which de Broglie assigned for his wonderment were not new. 
In essence they related to the fact that while physical processes and realities 
could be visualized in terms of mechanistic physics, this was much less the case 
for Einstein’s physics, and even less so for the physics of the quanta. Gilson 
then noted what could be taken either for the view of de Broglie and other 
physicists or for his agreement with that view: “The radical indeterminacy 
which one must henceforth admit on the level of elementary phenomena 
[particles] adds to the bewilderment of a mind which more readily parts with 
visual representation than with an abandonment of determinism.” 39 

This situation meant for Gilson a possible parting with the great lesson 
given by the Greeks to posterity that “determinism and intelligibility are but 
one thing.” In the same breath he took the view that “we are probably at the 
dawn of a profound reshaping of our traditional concepts of space, and at a 
price compared with which the transformation which our notions of time had 
to undergo will appear mere child’s play.” 4 

Gilson saw two more lessons arise from this new situation imposed by the 
experimental findings of the new physics. For one, they made sound hollow 
Kant’s contention that the mind’s categories determine the structure of the 
physical world. In place of the mind’s dictatorship over nature, the new 
physics invites us, Gilson wrote, “to think of the mind as an intelligent pupil 
who pays the greatest attention to all which its master chooses to tell him, but 
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no less surprisingly, always finds an answer to his questions.” The measure of 
the surprise, and here Gilson once more quoted de Broglie, “appears far 
greater than said now and then.” 4! 

Here Gilson, the philosopher, felt that he could go de Broglie, the physicist, 
one better. The history of philosophy, old and recent, contains surprising 
examples of the anticipation by philosophers of ideas found very useful by 
physicists. Ancient speculations about atoms were one example. Another was 
the suggestion made by Boutroux in 1873 that “a certain radical contingency of 
fundamental phenomena was not incompatible with the idea of law as long as 
laws were given the value of statistical truth.” In view of this, Gilson felt 
entitled to speak of Boutroux’s La contingence des lois de la nature as a work 
whose “prophetic significance increases in the measure in which time sepa- 
rates it from us.”42 Such was Gilson’s belated discovery of a work he was to 
recall as hardly having been read during his student days, although he had 
known its author as one of his senior professors of philosophy. 

Gilson wisely made the point that Boutroux no more anticipated undulatory 
mechanics as such than the ancient atomists had been forerunners to modern 
atomic physics. Boutroux, Gilson warned, merely meant to show to Comtean 
positivists that “the universe of science implied contingency at the very origin 
of its necessity.”43 This was better said than reasoned. The phrase as such 
amounted to a beautiful morning haze. It is relatively easy to figure out what 
Gilson could not have meant to convey with that pleasing vision. In speaking 
of nature’s “very origin,” Gilson could have meant its creation by God, who of 
course was free to create or not to create, and who was equally free to give 
reality to any of an infinite number of possible worlds. In that sense the physi- 
cal world implied a radical contingency at its very origin. But insofar as Gilson 
was speaking of a contingency which science could ascertain at the very origin 
of nature —or of its laws, for that matter—he could not have meant the origin 
as specified above. That kind of origin can be seen only with the eyes of meta- 
physics, never by those of science. Gilson might have spotted this problem had 
he reflected on the steady state theory, which had already been widely publi- 
cized and avidly discussed for five years by the time he contributed that essay 
of his to the de Broglie festschrift in 1953. In that theory, hydrogen atoms 
were postulated to arise at a steady rate, out of nothing and without a Creator. 
In other words, the theory provided an example of a thorough misconstruction 
of what radical contingency was about. 

Boutroux himself never made clear in his book what he really meant by 
radical contingency. He certainly implied much more than the kind of chance 
which Aristotle and the medievals had admitted, namely, the absence of a final 
cause when two separate chains of efficient causes interact with one another. 
To call those chains independent just because they were separate was already 
less than precise talk. But the real question was, were they truly independent 
from one another? Even in 1952 the idea of the expansion of the universe 
conjured up an erstwhile state of affairs for the physical universe from which 
all physical phenomena as observed today were a strict consequence. Follow- 
ing the discovery, in 1965, of 3°K background radiation, much physical 
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research was done on this view of a fully coherent physical universe where the 
initial conditions strictly determine all subsequent stages. Clearly, here too a 
philosopher could have stolen the march on the physicists had he carefully 
defined his terms, especially that most crucial term of “contingency.” 

For just as Boutroux could be seen as a prophet just because he was stud- 
iedly vague on a crucial point, T. H. Huxley, a contemporary of Boutroux, 
would not have missed the point had he been more careful with his words. In 
the famous passage in which he celebrated the strict interconnection of all 
processes of nature, including the seemingly chaotic interaction among vapor 
molecules in the midst of sea waves splashing on a rocky shore, Huxley 
confused strict mechanical interaction with perfect measurability. Every clas- 
sical physicist knew that his actual measurements always implied some imper- 
fection, owing mainly to friction. Boutroux made much of that imperfection, 
not realizing it was merely a matter of practical deficiency in measurements. 44 

Such a deficiency is a far cry from the absence of ontological causality. The 
deficiency does not cease to be merely a practical one simply because physi- 
cists must learn that as long as they work with wave-particle duality, or as long 
as they have to use noncommutative algebra coupled with Planck’s constant, 
they cannot achieve perfect accuracy in measuring physical interactions. In 
speaking of this predicament of theirs, most modern physicists had been stud- 
iedly vague, if not willfully antiontological. 45 Gilson failed to see this. 

But this is precisely the kind of vision which a metaphysician should provide 
while he rightly tells the physicist, as Gilson did at the conclusion of his essay, 
that “if a physicist does not want to listen to the answers of metaphysics, he 
should not pose questions to it.”46 Needless to say, most physicists are utterly 
uninterested in what metaphysics may tell them, even if the word “meta- 
physics” is replaced by such more palatable terms to them as “epistemology” 
or “philosophy.” But that rara avis, the physicist interested in metaphysical 
problems, is entitled at least to a careful specification of crucial terms as he 
listens to the metaphysician. And even more so is this the case when one is 
dealing with Christians bewildered by the onrush of the ever more spectacular 
discoveries of science about the physical universe. For, invariably, scientists 
present those discoveries in pseudo-metaphysical wrappings. 

Only a metaphysician with solid training in one of the exact sciences should 
undertake the task of removing those useless and at times positively dangerous 
wrappings. Otherwise the content will not be properly set apart, and some- 
thing of the wrapping will be mistaken for the content. Gilson had in mind 
some such task when, close to 80 years old and having spent half a century 
studying Thomas, he pondered the future of Thomism. For in the early 1960s, 
Thomism was no longer the rage of the day, as it had been in the 1930s and 
1940s. Tastes in philosophy can change as fast as tastes in anything else. But 
something more serious may have been at play in the sudden change of 
Thomism’s fortunes—something which could have been spotted by a careful 
observer. 

For nothing is more unfortunate for any entity, including philosophical 
perception, than to be systematically mistaken for a variety of entities which 
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are very different in nature, despite all appearances to the contrary. Such a 
mistake was presented as genuine progress in The Thomist Spectrum, 
published in 1966. The chapter on Gilson came to a close with this sentence: 
“But the fact that there actually exists a numerous and outward-looking body 
of Thomists to be transformed has been very largely the achievement of 
Jacques Maritain and Etienne Gilson.”47 Most of these Thomists did indeed 
become transformed before long, and in the process the general perception 
about Thomism changed drastically. 

Although transcendental Thomism as such is not at issue here, the silent 
treatment given by prominent transcendental Thomists to the universe should 
be a warning about their not too covert subservience to Kant.48 With Kant 
they also claim to be “scientific,” though mostly by way of just using the 
rhetoric, or cultivating the so-called “soft” sciences (psychology, sociology, and 
evolutionary theories where rhetoric has a free run), or mistaking philosophies 
of science for science itself. As one might expect, in the entire Thomist Spec- 
trum there is not one paragraph on science, and consequently the word 
“science” is not to be found in its ample subject index. Gilson, however, had 
the “hard” sciences in mind (physics and biology) when he brought his intel- 
lectual autobiography to a close with a chapter on the future of Thomism. 

There Gilson argued nothing less than that “the future of a Christian 
philosophy will therefore depend on the existence or absence of theologians 
equipped with a scientific training, no doubt limited but genuine and, within 
its own limits, sufficient for them to follow with understanding such lofty 
dialogues not only in mathematics and physics but also in biology and wher- 
ever the knowledge of nature reaches the level of demonstration.”49 Clearly 
he did not want those theologians to be bothered with “soft” sciences. The 
reason, as indicated by his “therefore,” is related to his realization that Aris- 
totelian or Thomist metaphysics can no longer take its starting point from 
Aristotle’s world or science, which was still the world and science of Thomas 
but is a far cry from the world of the 20th century. By “such lofty dialogues” 
Gilson meant panel discussions to which he and a few other prominent 
Thomists had been invited to discuss matters of common interest with promi- 
nent physicists, such as notions of space, time, matter, causality, and so forth. 

The urgency of the task was paramount in Gilson’s eyes. He rightly feared 
that with no such theologians around, there would be a runaway increase in 
the number of those who laugh on hearing Aristotle’s definition of motion as 
“the act of that which is in potency, inasmuch as it is in potency.” They laugh, 
Gilson remarked, because, their thinking having been conditioned by the 
physics of Newton and Einstein, they do not realize that Aristotle spoke as a 
philosopher and not as a scientist when he gave that profound definition of 
becoming, or the generalized meaning of motion. But if there are no compe- 
tent theologians ready to incorporate the findings of modern science into 
Christian philosophy, “there will inevitably be Christian men of science to 
incorporate the teaching of theology with that of positive science. The result is 
likely to be, as can be seen today, a mixture of science fiction and of mock 
theology.” Prophetic words, indeed, to which Gilson added, a few pages later: 
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“The really dangerous persons are less real scientists than Christians with a 
smattering of science.”>9 They are the ones most incapable of noticing what 
plagues scientists themselves: “Wild extrapolation is the pet sin of the wrong 
kind of imagination in scientific research.” 51 

In saying all this, Gilson remained true to himself in two points very essen- 
tial to his thinking. One was the idea of Christian philosophy. This came 
through in his insistence that the task in question was to be done by theolo- 
gians. “The critique of the philosophical reasons by the reason of the theolo- 
gian is one of its necessary functions.”52 The other was his methodical realism, 
his resolve to go back to the real, to the physical, at every turn of the meta- 
physical exercise. This meant metaphysics always had to run a risk—that of 
making an appraisal of the specifics which the science of a given time added to 
one’s immediate grasp of the real. That appraisal would be subject to constant 
reappraisals in terms of the development of the sciences. Thus Gilson could 
rightly give one of his most penetrating warnings: “All metaphysics become 
outdated because of their physics: that of Saint Thomas (and of Aristotle 
himself) because the Aristotelian physics became obsolete, that of Descartes 
because of the Cartesian mechanics, that of Kant because of the Newtonian 
physics, and that of the last born, Bergson, who lived just long enough to real- 
ize that he could not catch up with the physics of relativity.” °3 

Almost ten years after he had penned these lines, Gilson, then in his mid- 
eighties, gave a vast example of what can and should be done. In his From 
Aristotle to Darwin and Back Again,*4 he came to grips with the question of 
whether it was still reasonable to look at the actions of living beings as evincing 
some purpose. This is not the place to give even a brief summary of that book 
full of sparkling phrases, a wealth of data, and rigorous analysis of some basic 
terms constantly used by biologists, both ancient and modern. In fact, the 
constancy of their falling back on registering the presence of some goal which 
organisms seem to thrive for, made Gilson conclude that one of the constants 
of biology is that references to purpose in biology are unavoidable. 55 

But in the same book Gilson also had to voice a conviction of his which 
could serve as a prime guideline in his program of keeping alive Thomism by 
constantly immersing it in the latest developments of science. “Science is 
revolutionary,” Gilson quoted Claude Bernard as saying; and then in the same 
breath he added: “I am profoundly convinced that philosophy is not.”56 Such 
a conviction must imply the recognition of two important consequences. One 
has to recognize that no study of science, not even of its latest developments, 
can have for its fruit revolutionary implications for the perennial philosophy. 
The latter can gather from such study only new illustrations, however startling, 
of very old truths. And since each age, or rather generation, has its own 
preferred variations of phraseology, those new illustrations should seem of 
utmost pedagogical value. This is still to be learned by many Thomists who 
often speak as if they had been brought up in the waning of the Middle Ages. 

While this situation can be expected to change for the better, realism forces 
one to recognize a rather dispiriting feature of human behavior: Human 
nature is itching for novelties. Gilson himself once dejectedly acknowledged 
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the unwillingness even of Thomists to hold on to this or that well-established 
truth, even historical truth.5? Consequently, somewhat illusory should seem 
Gilson’s dream of what he called “a religious order of scientists,”58 a close 
collaboration among a handful of theologians well trained in the sciences. 

Collaboration of this kind may be a pleasing subject for conversation, but it 
would be a most difficult thing to bring about.5? Even the collaboration 
between Aquinas and Albertus Magnus was not what Gilson had in mind. Yet 
they were geniuses, and saints for good measure. Still, as Gilson the teacher 
demonstrated, it is possible to produce like-minded pupils who, even if their 
influence suffers a temporary eclipse, will serve as guideposts for a post-eclipse 
generation searching for beacons better than the ones that presented the 
twilight of eclipse as the dawn of a new day. For if it is true, as Gilson aptly 
put it, that “no time is real except the present, and hence modernism is an ever 
open possibility,”© the converse also must be true: Once it has risen, the sun 
of true philosophy never sets. 

Gilson’s eyes remained wide open to the richness of the light spread by that 
sun, even in his old age. One can only speculate about the powerful antidote 
he would have left to a posterity drunk with speculations about artificial intel- 
ligence, had he had more strength left as he wrote his Linguistics and Philoso- 
phy.®! Even in its philosophical purism, that book remains a mine of argu- 
ments against those who think that language, and with it the human intellect, 
is a mere binary counter with feedback mechanisms. It suggests a “what might 
have been,” a part of Gilson’s third great discovery that was only partially 
achieved. I mean his discovery of the importance of science for philosophical 
health. Yet even as it stands in its incomplete grandeur, that discovery of 
Gilson’s can take its rightful place next to his two other discoveries: the reality 
of Thomism as Christian philosophy, and the priority which, in Thomas’ 
philosophy, existence has over essence. 

The objects of these two discoveries have an intimate connection with 
science. True philosophy is Christian, even historically. And so is science, 
which saw its only viable birth in terms of Christian faith. And insofar as 
science cannot touch on the essence of anything and cannot even say anything 
about existence, science must keep at least an indirect tie with that philosophy 
and faith if it is to account for itself in a better than cursory way. 


Stanley L. Jaki 
Seton Hall University 
South Orange, New Jersey 
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Communal Action 


The sort of action that results from the common and publicly expressed inten- 
tionality of many agents virtually escapes notice. Analogous to the way in 
which tradition persists by being continually appropriated in homes, schools, 
and public forums, communal action emerges in corporate settings. Because 
of its intersubjective character, however, its concrete reality may be suspect. 
Yet anyone who has encountered solidarity among a group knows the palpable 
force of a community that is of one mind. Or when one hears, let us say, a 
space flight commander accept praise in order to deflect it toward others of his 
flight crew and toward mission control, we are aware that he knows that the 
praiseworthy deed is the work of many. It is the purpose of this essay to iden- 
tify the necessities of human action precisely in its public and communal form. 

Such a proposal runs up against the particular difficulty that the modes of 
our ordinary speech about our selves and our work are keyed to a trenchant 
private individualism.! Although the fully human life in fact involves us in 
corporate acts, the categories that stabilize our thought about our lives do not 
allow us to hold firmly in view that public, communal dimension of our life. 2 

Although “action” is said with many meanings,> the prevailing meaning that 
preconditions all others is action that is understood to be personal and private. 
This dominance has deep philosophical roots. Indeed, a sense of action whose 
categorical roots lie in the interiority of the self counts as a major roadblock to 
analysis of communal action. Let me briefly lay out one of the more articulate 
and philosophically penetrating treatments of action which resist the one I 
wish to establish. 

As Soren Kierkegaard develops it,4 action primarily names a person’s 
deeply personal choice, an event that has its essential being in the interior of 
private subjectivity. The proper expression of freedom and the proper subject 
of moral worth lie within the limits of this personal subjectivity. To think 
otherwise would be to give foundation to moral excellence on grounds beyond 
one’s personal control. It is in defense of an anti-utilitarian, anti-consequen- 
tialist sense of moral goodness that Kierkegaard advances an ethical theory 
that had its first appearance in Abelard’s intentional ethics. > Like his medieval 
predecessor, Kierkegaard holds that it is only the interior act of free will that is 
the proper object of moral goodness; private subjectivity constitutes the essen- 
tial realm of free action. To the extent, then, that action and the exercise of 
personal freedom are sufficiently at home in the private interiority of the self, 
and to the extent that Kierkegaard tends to identify such action with action as 
such, Kierkegaard would seem to repudiate the sense of action which is essen- 
tially communal and public and the perfection of human being. 
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Part of Kierkegaard’s genius consists in his insistence on the seriousness of 
personal subjectivity. He represents a line of defense against the march of the 
impersonal World-Historical, wherein human goodness is evaluated in terms 
beyond personal moral responsibility. For all of its timely therapeutic effect, 
however, there is much important middle ground between Kierkegaard’s ethi- 
cal and his world-historical. There is no reason to think that Kierkegaard 
would not be amenable to considering the transitive effects of one’s personal 
immanent actions. And, more to the point of this essay, I go further and 
suggest that there is a proper object of freedom in action which transcends the 
imputability of personal acts of subjectivity. 

Action is sufficiently flexible to name a reality that is publicly recognized 
and communally enjoyed without losing its intimate relationship to its ultimate 
source in the interiority of the self. Or at least this is the claim to be staked 
out in this essay. Can we establish a categoriality proper to action that holds 
its own between the pull of the extreme poles of Kierkegaard’s private, indi- 
vidual realm of the Moral and the public, communal, yet unimputable realm of 
the World-Historical? My affirmative answer will be developed in the next 
three sections. Section II offers a descriptive account of communal action. 
Section III elaborates particular moral demands placed upon agents insofar as 
they participate in these corporate actions. In order to sharpen our view, 
section IV briefly compares action with other related human performances. 


II. 


Action results from many agents acting freely. What is to be emphasized here 
is the communal character of action; it is not wholly the work of one person 
but of many. Nevertheless, among the cooperating agents there is an impor- 
tant distinction to be observed. In the generation of action there occurs the 
initial effort of one agent which then comes under the perfective influence of 
other agents. It is interesting to note along with Hannah Arendt that both the 
Greek and Latin languages acknowledge in their lexicons two phases in the 
generation of action. Latin, for instance, has two words that denote a 
person’s action: There is the verb agere (“to set into motion”) and also the 
verb gerere (“to carry through”). I will take advantage of this fact of language. 
Throughout, I will refer to the “carry-through” phase of action. This will refer 
not to the perfective efforts of an agent by which he completes what he started 
(which meaning would be linguistically more accurate), but rather, in a trans- 
ferred sense, to the perfecting efforts of other agents by which what was initi- 
ated by the first was taken up and brought to term by others. 

As an example of the two phases of the one action, consider (1) a proposal 
introduced into committee by a representative, and (2) the subsequent career 
of that proposal until its final disposition in the full deliberative body. The one 
action is constituted by the combined efforts of introduction and subsequent 
career. As an indication of its unity, one could write a history of the passing of 
the measure. It is a single thing that results from the cooperative work of 
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many agents. Moreover, the action has become a common public purpose 
behind the activities of many people. 

A second, more modest example which displays the “one-through-many” 
structure of action would be a conversation. Every conversation, when it is 
more than an aggregate of utterances, has its dramatic side —a factor, | take it, 
to which a thinker like Plato was particularly sensitive in the making of his 
dialogues. What is clear in a conversation is the formality of one person 
putting out an idea or comment in order to have it taken up and carried 
through from a different perspective by another interlocutor. The conversa- 
tion has a unity; it is one thing. But it is also communal, in the sense that it 
results from the many contributions of the interlocutors and belongs to no one 
of them in particular; it is a common possession of the community of 
interlocutors. The conversation nicely illustrates the sense in which action is a 
common good. Imagine the conversation that attends a meal; contrast the 
good of the food eaten with the good of the talk shared. The food which is 
there for all is nevertheless enjoyed or possessed individually. As one member 
takes his share, the whole is diminished for the others. By contrast, as each 
companion takes part in the conversation, the whole is not diminished for the 
others but is even augmented. Each can possess the whole simultaneously in 
different degrees without thereby diminishing it for the others. Action is such 
a common good. 

Yet another example of action would be the life of a college taken over a 
period of time, say a quarter or even a year. The action would be the totality 
of individual efforts insofar as they result in the college carrying out its 
missions of research and education. Such action amounts to continual appro- 
priation of the founding deed of agents from years gone by. The life of a 
college, seen as an instance of action, is the communal work of many agents — 
students, staff, administrators, faculty, directors, and benefactors. This is a 
highly complex instance of action; there are vastly complex networks of reac- 
tive follow-throughs to initiatives, which themselves are reactive follow- 
throughs to earlier initiatives. But the life or operation of a college should be 
a unity, at least when it is a healthy institution. This essentially communal 
unity results from the interconnected individual acts of many agents. Action 
names the interconnection; it expresses the unity and the entity of the 
common purpose of the many agents as it is being realized. 

What these examples suggest is a reality that is a communal achievement, 
that results from the individual contributions of many agents, and which, at a 
sufficiently general level, is so structured that the resultant whole is generated 
by an initiative taken by one agent among the many (call him the “founder”) 
and the reactive carry-through response taken by the others (call them the 
reactive agents or “respondents”). It is also clear that the separate perform- 
ances of the many are made with respect to a common purpose and a common 
good. However difficult it may be to say from what perspective there is an 
entitative unity, from the perspective of the action itself there is a we and the 
action is ours in a way that is not the illusion of the participants nor the 
subjective imposition of the chronicler or historian. The “we,” the “ours” that 
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corresponds to the communal being of action raises the issue of purpose in a 
distinctive way. For the action to which both the founder and the reactive 
agents contribute amounts to a purpose in which many persons share. This 
sort of purposiveness departs from the prevailing mentalistic notions of 
purpose. 

Because of the public, telic character of action, the second phase in its 
generation bears emphasis. This is the carry-through work of the respondents 
who accept, reject, and shape the founder’s initial offering. What needs to be 
emphasized is that no communal action in the strict sense exists without some 
reactive response in the community of others. (Action = agere + gerere). 
Where there is no carry-through, it is hard to see what it would mean to have a 
beginning. What is it the beginning of? One might think that it is the begin- 
ning of what the founder had planned to accomplish. But this leads to the crux 
of my thesis. Whatever it is that the founder projects as his achievement, the 
action that results from his personal initiative is not his sole responsibility. 
Therefore it is a mistake for him to think he can plan for what the community 
achieves in the way he plans for what he can do autonomously. 

In the case of communal action, it is as though the constituting agents must 
deliver themselves of two intentional thrusts. First, and easier to understand, 
the agent must plan for what he is to do: the personal vector. But secondly, 
he must consider how what he does will fit in with what we do, insofar as his 
doing (agere) is what is finalized in the disposition by other agents of what the 
founder set into motion. Relative to the completed action, there are several 
trajectories of agency, but a single action in the making. There are many 
agents acting freely, but all in reference to the single good. In addition to the 
private intentionality of the individual act, those who participate in communal 
action, by their very acting, acknowledge a public, communal intentionality 
that corresponds to the interpersonal and communal entity of action. 

It may be that persons frequently say and even wish that what they propose 
as founders be accepted and executed without alteration. And if this actually 
happens, one might say that the founder can indeed realistically project the 
finalized action in his own plans. But in response to this suggestion, I would 
observe that the account neglects to acknowledge the importance of the work 
of the others. Acceptance and execution of one’s proposal is a cooperative 
cause of the actions which such supposed persons would like to take credit for. 
If in their reactive responses the others were not free, perhaps because they 
were coerced or acted mindlessly, then it would not be right to speak of the 
original initiative as founding an action. The founder has indeed brought 
about something, but he has not acted in the special sense being developed in 
this essay. The cases where there is genuine action but where the others do 
not alter the shape of the founder’s initiative seem rare. Nor does it appear 
that such “easy passage” is generally preferable to modification of the action 
by others in the community. 

It is a mistake on the part of the founder to expect that his initiative should 
pass untouched through the consideration of the community. Perhaps I 
should put it positively: The founder must anticipate the carry-through 
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dimension of the action he intends. This can be taken two ways. Surely if he is 
to accomplish what he wants to do (follow through on the personal vector), he 
must plan for the reactions and effects of others. But more to the point of this 
essay, if his efforts are to found action in the strict sense, then he must 
consider how what he initiates and completes on the personal side is to be 
taken up and completed on the communal side. The same point put differ- 
ently: The personal vector of the founder’s initiative needs to be open to a 
completion beyond the expectation of its intentionality. Anticipation of the 
community’s follow-through makes large demands on the founder’s practical 
intelligence and on his character. We judge his practical intelligence by his 
ability to gauge how his initiative will affect the completive energies of the 
community of co-agents. And we judge his moral character according to how 
he shows himself in acting out these anticipations. Is he manipulative, threat- 
ening, encouraging, persuasive, deceitful, fair, fearful as he makes his proposal 
with a view to the necessary carry-through response it will elicit? 

The outstanding feature of this descriptive account of action is the 
presumption that action is communal and the result of the public intentionality 
of many agents. Action is a matter for common, public recognition. The 
alternatives to this interpretation of action seem wrong. First of all, it seems 
disingenuous to claim universally that members of a community who work 
together on a common project are not aware of the effect that their personal 
efforts will have upon the project precisely insofar as it is also the object of the 
other’s intention. Mistakes can be made in reading another’s intentions. 
Some people may in fact not become aware of the intentions of others. Some 
situations can be rife with deception and misunderstanding. This is as true in 
simple conversations as in deliberations in great political bodies or in the 
operations of a college. But it should be acknowledged that these are mis- 
takes and mis-understandings, the very experience of which testifies to the 
prior experience of “right takings” and proper understandings. We do experi- 
ence in the communities to which we belong consensus and disagreement 
where the parties clearly grasp the same intended project. 

A second alternative to the common, public recognition essential to action 
would be the insistence, that each agent’s activity can only reflect an intention 
that is exclusively grounded in the telos of an act whose imputability is strictly 
personal. If there is any communal achievement toward which this personal 
achievement contributes, then it results from the unifying but still personal 
work of consolidation by another personal agent; if there is imputability, then 
it belongs to the individual personal agent. One might conceive of such an 
agent in a Kierkegaardian fashion as Providence, or as a cosmic pre-estab- 
lished harmony in a Leibnizian fashion, or as the work of the chief architect in 
the central bureau in a Cartesian fashion. Besides the difficulty of finding 
supporting evidence to justify belief in the superharmonizing agents that these 
theories require, the implication of such a radical personal isolation simply 
does not jibe with ordinary experience of conversations, congressional actions, 
and business ventures, in which the parties enjoy a distinct sense of their own 
corporate achievement. Instead, what is required is a sense of communal telos 
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or purposiveness. Action has its own form. Communal action completes and 
perfects the work of many separate agents into a “one thing” in which all 
members of the community share. 


Il. 


Because action is as we have described it, we can understand certain moral 
demands placed on members of the community. This theory of action also has 
interesting implications for our understanding of the nature of the community. 
Let us consider these demands and implications. 

In order to initiate action, the agent has to possess hope.’ That is, he must 
believe that good both for himself and for those who are his own will eventuate 
from his efforts. An agent’s prevision of the future has to hold an expectation 
of the good in some degree of clarity, to the extent anyway that it can be frus- 
trated, satisfied according to expectation, or satisfied beyond expectation. The 
outcome of what he gets started lies beyond the range of his personal control, 
yet the destiny of his life in the community in the short and long run is at stake. 
Therefore, it is in the nature of things that agents hope. This requirement is 
true of any exercise of free will. But the particular nature of communal action 
makes the necessity of hope even more evident. For hope responds to the 
acknowledgement that the good of what the founder personally projects and 
gets under way will find its completion in the work of others. 

Also, agents must trust. This is because personal deeds and initiatives have 
a momentum or intentionality of their own. So if other members of a commu- 
nity are to acknowledge them and be provoked to follow through, then they 
must trust the direction given them in the founder’s original deed. In other 
words, the carry-through work of others needs to be thought of as a continua- 
tion of the work of others, and not simply as a completed entity, the final effect 
of which is to provoke my own personal act. Because of the very meaning of 
the carry-through phase of action in terms of a continuation of what another 
got started, agents need a sense of trust. In her study of action, Hannah 
Arendt suggests further that for this reason, men of action must make 
promises;® they must solicit the trust of others. 

Furthermore, because mistakes are always possible, mistakes of calculation 
and moral failings, because a personal agent’s contribution by way of founding 
or responding is always irreversible, and because action is so important a part 
of the good human life: because of these three reasons, members of the 
community must be always open to forgiving the misdeeds of one another.? 
Without forgiveness, action and community would run very shallow in a people, 
if they could exist at all. In absence of the possibility of being forgiven, the 
threat and horror of being estranged due to one’s errors would squelch every 
impulse to act. Forgiveness moderates the fear that one’s personal actions will 
prove that one is more a stranger than a citizen. Like hope and trust, forgive- 
ness smooths over the jarring implications of differences, especially of values, 
among agents in community. 

It becomes evident that action presupposes a limited value relativism.!0 We 
can see this by considering that the founder must acknowledge the proper 
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work of others. This acknowledgement amounts to a kind of divestiture of 
personal ownership of the action. The founder must, as it were, offer it to the 
community for them to complete as they see fit. In so doing, the founder 
acknowledges that others will do otherwise than he might have done or than 
he would have had them do. Moreover, the founder must see as good and 
proper this inevitable divesting himself of his progeny and giving it over to the 
completive hands of others. 

There are limits to this relativism, however, beyond which action proves 
impossible. For all the flexibility required of agents to accept the differing 
judgments of means and ends among co-agents in a community, still there 
must be expressed in any instance of action some common sense of the good 
within the community of agents. What is proposed by the founder must have 
some connatural appeal to the sense of purpose and the principle of the good 
possessed by others. In virtue of this connatural appeal, the founder provokes 
the respondents, and they in turn truly carry through on the founder’s deposit. 

Consider extreme cases where the absence of this common fund of values 
eliminates the possibility of action. At one extreme the founder can provoke 
no response at all: his proposal appears as of no account; it is simply not 
heard, for it makes no appeal. At another extreme the founder’s proposal is 
perverted; the sense of values that informed the founding act is contradicted in 
the carry-through. In either case the founder might well wonder whether he is 
more a stranger or a citizen. Rather than contribute to the development of a 
common form-of-life, these extreme cases at the limits of action manifest the 
unfruitful butting of one communal form against another. More moderately, 
an action can be flawed either on the part of the founder or on the part of the 
others. Action can be mistaken. But this should become the occasion for 
further action, unless the communal context for action has deteriorated too 
much. 

Connected with the relativistic feature of communal action is the thesis that 
the form-of-life that constitutes the community is a matter of emergent devel- 
opment. Founding acts provoke the community; they solicit those very forces 
that will complete or perfect the intention of the founding act, but in a fresh, 
not altogether anticipated fashion. Action in its generative stages, founding as 
well as carry-through, manifests the nature of the community. Action also 
constitutes the community. In one sense the community is its communal 
action. In another sense it is the collection of folk who are its members. The 
principle of togetherness is the shared sense of values. But the shared sense of 
values exists primarily in its employment. Prior to its exercise in either 
founding or responding to personal acts, one’s sense of values is a potentiality. 
Values need to be at work forming oneself and informing one’s action. Just as 
they show themselves in relation to those deeds that provoke action, so the 
final, communal action that they inform emerges and develops in the surpris- 
ing completion that respondents give to founding acts—surprising for two 
reasons. First, the respondent cannot know in advance whether or what the 
founder’s deed will provoke. Secondly, the founder, for all his prudence, 
cannot determine how the respondent’s acts will carry through what he began. 
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IV. 


Several comparisons and contrasts will sharpen our sense of action. Let us 
first distinguish action from production.!! The good of a maker is his product. 
But actions are not products. The maker has control over his product from 
inception to completion, giving due respect to the resistances of raw materials 
and other contingencies. It is proper for the maker to project from the begin- 
ning the outcome of his work. Even if he does not personally follow through 
on what he begins, it is proper for him to “write the specifications,” as it were. 
By contrast, the founder of an action cannot properly project the completed 
action; it is not up to him to bind others with his specifications. Whereas the 
maker is in control over his product, we might wonder: over what is the 
founder in control? Certainly there is the material substrate of his contribu- 
tion—words spoken, a hand raised, or so forth. But these personal acts lie 
several layers below the category of public, communal action. 

A sign of how making and acting differ is the way their separate goods 
perdure. For instance, one can collect the products of a craftsman, but at best 
one can only remember and recount in story the actions of a people. Any 
product of the maker has an existence independent of the communal setting in 
which it is placed; it also has a built-in tendency for decomposing according to 
some regular schedule. By contrast, an action simply does not exist apart from 
the active work of the community of agents appropriating the action. Also, an 
action has no fixed schedule for obsolescence. We can see the difference 
between action and production by observing that it is necessary that the 
Roman forum stand in some state of disrepair, but there is no similar 
inevitability to the decline of the practice of Roman law. To think of acting 
too closely in the categories of making obscures the special communal being 
that is proper to action. 

A second, more subtle mistake is to think of acting as exercising one’s 
sovereign will. What is the clear truth behind the metaphor that every free will 
has its realm in which it is sovereign? Certainly it is misleading to model the 
activity of the founder on that of the sovereign ruler expressing his will so that 
it becomes the law for all others in the realm. Furthermore, I am sure the 
history of law would show that the actual promulgation of law is much more a 
reflection of a communal achievement than the expression of a single, 
autonomous will. 

Thirdly, in a related fashion, action differs from command and execution. It 
is too simple to see the work of others in a case of true action as one of 
executing a command. The command/execution sequence is but one of many 
kinds of action.!2 To take it as the paradigm is to underplay the formative 
influence of the others, and simultaneously to overplay the impetus of the 
founder’s essential, but limited, initial activity. Also, the command/execution 
form of action can too easily make the front end and the back end of the one 
action seem like distinct actions. 
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Vv. 


In sum, then, we have presented an analytic description of communal action. 
What most saliently characterizes such action is its corporate mode of being. 
Many agents, acting together, bring it about. Their agency publicly manifests a 
common intentionality toward what is their common achievement. Analysis of 
this achievement, precisely as a communal action, has brought us to acknowl- 
edge particular moral demands upon the community. And, finally, we have 
come to see that part of what it means for a community to be is for it to 
emerge and subsist in the communal action of its members. 

As a result, we hope to have provided a way to stabilize our thought about 
this pervasive reality of our social life. 


William Frank 
University of Dallas 
Irving, Texas 
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Notes 


Striking evidence of the inability among contemporary Americans to think and speak in 
categories of public, common action is presented in Habits of the Heart: Individualism and 
Commitment in American Life, by Robert N. Bellah, et al. (New York: Harper, 1985). 


Two exceptions are the work of Hannah Arendt, The Human Condition (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1958) and Robert Sokolowski, Moral Action: A Phenomenological Study 
(Bloomington: Indiana UP, 1985). Both show a keen sense of the publicly recognizable 
dimension of human action, and both are sensitive to the deep neglect of this in modern 
thought. I have been much influenced by the thought of both, though I do not think either of 
them sets out to present the corporate entity of action as I propose to do. 


See the description of various meanings elaborated by Alan R. White in his Introduction to a 
work he edited, The Philosophy of Action (London: Oxford UP, 1968), pp. 1-18. 


S¢ren Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, tt. Swenson and Lowrie (Princeton: 
Princeton UP, 1944), esp. Part 2, chapters 1 and 2. 


Abelard’s intentional ethics has its antecedent in Stoicism. For a critical analysis of both 
Abelard and Stoicism from the point of view of the publicly recognizable character of 
personal moral action, see Appendices A and E of Sokolowski’s Moral Action. 


Arendt, pp. 198-199. The corresponding Greek words are “archein (‘to begin,’ ‘to lead,’ 
finally ‘to rule’) and prattein (‘to pass through,’ ‘to achieve,’ ‘to finish’). .. .” 


This point on hope and the subsequent one on trust I have learned from R. Kane, who 
develops the necessity of trust and hope for free will on the level of personal action; see Free 
Will and Values (Albany: State Univ. of New York Press, 1985), pp. 123-125 and 151-152. 


Arendt, pp. 243-247. 
Ibid., pp. 236-242. 


Kane makes a forceful argument for the essentiality of a limited value relativism for free will; 
see Free Will and Values, esp. ch. 5. 


See Arendt on the inevitable temptation to confuse action with making and on the historical 
effects of movements founded on such a confusion: Human Condition, p. 220ff. 


See Sokolowski’s excellent description of command and obedience in Moral Action, pp. 132- 
138. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


The Difference Diversity Makes 


Articulations by oracles with profound philosophical vision often attest the 
fact that diversity is one with being.! Rarely, however, do we mortals dwell 
upon the nature of diversity and its implications, for it is easier to act accord- 
ing to the rule of principles than to make them a matter of reflection.2 Yet 
even when violated voluntarily, the constitution of being is ratified, for being’s 
principles remain pervasively operative within the most profound depths of 
human existence.3 

It is commonplace today to stress the importance of preserving “differ- 
ences” in various orders of reality. Very prevalent is a concern for the conser- 
vation of species within the economy of earth’s ecology.4 Within medicine, 
‘somewhat greater emphasis has been placed on the uniqueness of individual 
biological constitutions.5 Though not entirely unrelated to the former, influ- 
ential voices within the Liberal tradition continue to encourage differences of 
opinion for the presumed progress of human society. Such reflects, albeit 
often unsubstantially, discussions concerning the significance of pluralism in 
philosophical approaches to truth. © 

These focuses upon differences are obviously related to the notion of diver- 
sity, though they are not exactly identical. Within a long tradition, distinction, 
multitude, and plurality have been accepted as opposed to unity or identity. 
However, diversity and difference refer to agreement and disagreement in 
being, for things are diverse which accord in no manner, while what differs 
may accord in one way yet not in another. Each notion may be applied in a 
variety of ways, some overlapping. But as St. Thomas observed, while every 
difference is diverse, not every diverse thing is different.’ Diversity is as exten- 
sive as the notion of sameness, covering all instances of distinction the intelli- 
gence can comprehend, from analogous notions such as the transcendents of 
true, good, one, and beautiful, through the generic and specific categoriza- 
tions, to the unique individual. In contrast, difference may be loosely used to 
connote a similar range, but strictly it refers to some generic or specific 
feature.8 

St. Thomas remarked this often, but perhaps never so succinctly as when he 
was commenting on Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite’s work at a point where 
the radical heterogeneity of being is considered: “There are diverse principles 
of diverse things.”? The assertion is sufficiently radical to jar one from 
hermeneutic slumber. It explicates further the insight that “in radical extra- 
mentality ... there is an order of beings which are radically diverse and 
proportionally united, an order of beings which escapes the monolithic totali- 
tarianism of ‘The Same’ and the solipsistic individualism and isolation of ‘The 
Other.’”!0 For to appreciate the amplitude of implications within Aquinas’ 
insistence that diverse things manifest diverse principles, one must presuppose 
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an understanding of being which is transdialectical—incapable, strictly speak- 
ing, of being reduced to a vacant object opposed by its negation.!!_ Indeed, 
“the non-existence of existence is the most profound reason for the non-iden- 
tity of creation with the Creator.” 12 

That the shimmering community of vessels which constitutes the universe of 
being was diverse due to a necessary appropriateness and not to any inner 
necessity in its Cause, that it need not have existed nor have been this cosmic 
liturgy, is a complex truth which is forever one with its complement: in God 
there is no diversity.!3_ This latter truth confirms the unicity of the First Prin- 
ciple while permitting distinction within its inner nature, and excludes any 
multiplication of that nature. However, beings other than Pure Being must be 
diverse and singular, and in their diversity and singularity not only do they best 
manifest the perfection of their source, but they better communicate perfec- 
tion to each other. Eradication of ontological diversity within any order thus 
inevitably brings disorder and harm proportionate to the extent and intensity 
of the suppression. Compensation and restoration will inevitably be exacted, 
for such affects not only the intrinsic good of the “universitas” of creatures, 
which is one with its order and finality, but also its further ordering to the 
ultimate and extrinsic end of all, which is attained through the inclination of 
the created person towards beatitude. !4 

The human’s modulations of the act of being in tending toward plenitude 
can be succinctly indicated: “Man is, knows, does, and makes.”!5 Knowing, 
doing, and making are exercised within and upon a universe of existents, and 
all presuppose “to be.” Each begets a distinct order that further determines 
being simply. Production is always a moral action for man, and both free 
choice and making involve knowing, which of its nature is of beings. These 
diverse orders or relations between man and beings, in the well-known articu- 
lation of St. Thomas in his commentary on Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, are 
perhaps best considered in terms of four central focuses, all of which are made 
in reference to human reason. The first concerns what reason considers but 
does not make, which is the order of nature considered speculatively, contem- 
platively, or understood on its own terms. The second focuses upon reason’s 
own activity of ordering concepts, an activity which is inevitably in its founda- 
tion related to the first order. The third concerns what proceeds from freely 
chosen ends, and the fourth regards what is brought to be exteriorly to the 
producer.!6 So comprehensive is the range of the description that it would be 
remarkable to find any single philosopher inspired by Aquinas’ insights capa- 
ble of deepening our understanding of the diversity of principles within each 
of these distinctly interrelated orders of reality, knowledge, liberty (whether 
individual, familial, or political), and fechne . 

Even to engage in such an enterprise throughout a lifetime of reflection 
would demand recognition that “the real is never already done unless we 
reduce the real to biography.” Always open to the future, novelty, and 
surprise, reality as grasped in judgment manifests the “active composing which 
follows upon esse as an absolute act.”!7 Emphasizing the “mutual causality at 
play in the heart of being” demands the constant acknowledgement of the 
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orders of exercise in which esse is absolutely first of all principles, and specifi- 
cation in which essence assumes relative priority permitting the act of being to 
be considered “a result of the principles of nature.”18 However, this relative 
priority is posterior to the act of being as “act of synthesizing and negative 
Peuseendente, which are properties of existence as “radical extramental- 
ity.”1 

Nonetheless, the articulation and demonstration of what men sponta- 
neously yet tenuously can know, that the act of being “as prior to the order of 
nature must be dependent on an external cause, dependent not as a thing but 
as a principle,” is “a highly sophisticated conclusion to a lengthy and by no 
means facile series of metaphysical ratiocinations.”2° Successfully executed, 
they lead to the conclusion that since God is simply subsisting existence, “His 
intelligence — being His very esse —is not constituted in act by being the other 
as other.” There is in God “neither a subject distinct from being nor an object 
distinct from understanding given that understanding is identically being.” 
Such is not the case in men, for whom “cognition is not subjectivity but rather 
objectivity, otherness retaining its very otherness in reality when reality is 
known.”21 

Within the order that reason makes and considers, formal validity and 
soundness presuppose the relational character of knowing with the known. 
Questions about things, hypotheses, theories, are queries prior to inquiries 
terminating in judgment, but only relatively so. For in an “ultimate sense, the 
question emerges as simply one class of judgments within the total range of 
judgment,” since “judgment runs ahead of itself by positing its own conditions 
and follows upon itself as verifying the posited conditions.”22 In terms of 
content, “judgment is a subtle act, rich and dense with latent intelligibility.”25 
As a being of reason or mind-dependent being produced by the activity of 
intelligence, “the actual rational existing, the esse, of any judgment is abso- 
lutely prior to the subject-predicate components which are posited in mental 
being,” though “the judgment is as it is thanks to its essential components.”24 
As absolutely prior, it is this man who judges intellectually in and through “our 
sensorial marriage to a fleeting and moving and surprisingly novel creation.” 
Through reflection the “being-now-composed” is focused upon as an “already- 
there-composed,” possessing the characteristics of “the timelessness and 
universality of intentional being” and subject to “analytic differentiation” of 
the natures considered. Such yields “science” as a body of demonstrated 
truths, or if a complexus of iconic symbolizations lacking demonstrations quia 
and propter quid, the “mythic.” 25 

All of the preceding metaphysical considerations are pertinent to under- 
standing how individuals and societies comprehend liberty and goodness. Not 
only cultures, but the individuals comprising them live by and in myths, unar- 
ticulated potential intelligibility, and one of the tasks of the metaphysician is to 
render “explicit, in terms of being, signification already affirmed and lived 
implicitly.”26 The explication of this “historical underpinning of rationality 
which is the latent bond of all society ... uniting men in some common tradi- 
tion, conquering personal and corporate alienation,” reveals the conditions of 
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a society’s contention about the nature of ultimate things.2”7_ However, ulti- 
mate questions about the good life can only be entertained if men recognize 
their status as being within nature yet not merely of nature. 28 

Although men experience the “natural in its spontaneous affirmation of the 
good” as evidenced by finalities in the structure of human activity, there 
remains the need of philosophical elucidation to confirm what is often only 
vaguely understood. Even though this spontaneous affirmation of natural law 
in exercised act endures, its most critical implementations within life may 
easily be vitiated.2? And sensitivity towards any law transcending positive law 
is most vulnerable within democracy, taken not as mere administrative proce- 
dure, but as an ideology.39 Ideology, as such, is antagonistic towards the natu- 
ral tendency of human society to establish diversity among hierarchically 
ordered authorities to contribute direction to its unified power. 31 

Yet the possibility of true human flourishing is best offered in a polity 

which maximizes diversity of intermediate corporations—familial, profes- 
sional, religious; and the vitality of this diversity is best conserved “where the 
unity of the whole encounters a principle which is itself unified.”32 Maximal 
unity is attained, thus, by a composing of subsidiary unities, each of which 
possesses power and authority proportionate to the extension of its ends which 
are ordered to the good of the society as a whole, and which in some cases 
contribute to the common good by having a finality beyond it. In terms of a 
barometer of diversity, nothing registers the intensity of tolerance towards 
appropriate diversity better than integrity or lack thereof within conjugal soci- 
ety. Not only is the family the basis for political existence, it is also the foun- 
dational manifestation of political diversity. 33 

In defending the congregation of diversity which is creation, the philoso- 
pher inevitably assumes the role of spokesman or “tongue of being,” and the 
effectiveness of communicating his insights pertains to the order of art.34 
Advocate of all “those arts that work a man right into the primal things and 
unite him with creation at its heart,” he must display a constant sensitivity 
towards the modalities of expression and comprehension.*> Finally, he 
acknowledges that “art is the enemy of necessity,” and that in quasi-divine 
fashion the “artist knows the artifact in bringing it into being.” 36 

Were there some philosopher capable of sailing this entire speculative sea 
of being, knowing, doing, and making, he would indeed be singular. If 
inspired by the thought of Aquinas, he would constantly acknowledge that 
“love in the very heart of being” which maintains a paradoxical equilibrium 
between “the ecstatic and the conservative.”37 In standing upon the specula- 
tive shoulders of Aquinas, he would neither depreciate the individual existent, 
as do those who seek to unravel the mysteries of being by following Plato and 
his progeny, nor would he remain perplexed concerning the ultimate identity 
of the Cause of Being and beatitude.38 A guarded optimism concerning the 
tension between diversity and unity within speculation and action would be 
accepted as one with the human condition.3? Untainted by pedantry, this 
spiritual son of Aquinas would unceasingly put his intellect in the service of 
the Rex Regum and humbly defend what was bequeathed from his fathers in 
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the catalyst of time, a tradition “formed as it is of swords which flash down the 
ages touching one another in comradeship.”49 Indeed, to be a true defender 
of the diverse principles of diverse things is to defend that which is God’s, for 
though diverse in the fullest sense of the word, in Ipsum Esse Subsistens there 
is no diversity. 


Michael B. Ewbank 
Loras College 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Notes 


1 “Myself is rendered one and whole in becoming these Others, without which Myself cannot 
be Myself. In becoming the Poet, Myself enters into a world of beauty and of all those 
visions that have ever stabbed at the heart of man calling him to a world only vaguely seen. 
In becoming the Sailor, Myself takes his stand within the physical universe of things: the 
universe of being. In becoming the Grizzlebeard, Myself conquers the past, and transcend- 
ing the world of space, he enters into the dimension of time wherein he is one with his 
fathers and the ages. ... [Belloc] makes his own these archetypes of Western Men of that 
Western culture in which human nature most fully came into its own. The Poet, the Sailor, 
and the Man of Wisdom are the classical unities that underlie traditional Christian values.” 
Frederick D. Wilhelmsen, Hilaire Belloc: No Alienated Man (London: Sheed and Ward, 
1954), p. 17. 


“ 


2 This is why the philosopher’s relation to disciple is so privileged: “....lorsque c’est auprés 
d’un vrai philosophe que nait un nouveau philosophe, on voit les mémes principes revivre 
spontanément, non parce qu’ils ont été transmis, mais parce quwils sont lintellect philoso- 
phant lui-méme.” Etienne Gilson, Constantes Philosophiques de Etre (Paris: Vrin, 1983), p. 
139. Moreover, this is one of the most fundamental manifestations of the truth expressed by 
the axiom, “Intelligibility is played through as an act before thought through as a conclu- 
sion.” Wilhelmsen, The Paradoxical Structure of Existence [henceforth referred to as PSE ] 
(Albany, NY: Preserving Christian Publications, 1989), p. 160. 


3 Such even applies to prognostications made by “enlightened” persons about any novus ordo 
saeculorum. Their continued attraction towards a Kantian model of a “Vélkerstaat (civitas 
gentium)” which is a “Genossenschaft-Féderalitat” (Zum ewigen Frieden, Abschnitt II, Arti- 
kel 2; Metaphysik der Sitten: Rechtslehre, 54, respectively, vol. 8, p. 357, and vol. 6, p. 344, in 
Kants Werke [Berlin/Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1923 and 1914]) inevitably accords best with a 
certain understanding of obligation, goodness, and being. Whether such a suprapolitical 
entity which supposedly would synthesize the plurality of states into unity, in a manner 
analogous to Kant’s transcendental, nonempirical subject within individual experience, can 
guarantee universality and objectivity of rule to guide political power is questionable. The 
continuing resurgence of the diversity of nations within the plurality of states must inevitably 
strain Kantian principles to their breaking point, for the nation-state, with all its imperfec- 
tions, is profoundly rooted in the nature of political being and bears within itself its own laws. 
“Nation, as the term itself makes clear, has to do with family (generation, masci ) and with 
culture, language, folklore, sagas, literature.... Nation is, therefore, different from state. I 
do not love my state as such. I honor it, I am loyal to it, I obey its laws. But I love the nation 
into which I was born; I love the language in which my mother first taught me to pray, to sing 
the old songs, to know the sagas of my nation, not of my state as such.” Heinrich Rommen, 
The State in Catholic Thought (St. Louis/London: B. Herder, 1945), p. 695. Epistemologi- 
cally, rationalistic “nationalism moves not inwards into the consciousness but outwards from 
the consciousness. It moves towards an even higher centralized internationalism which is 
only an abstraction distilled from earlier abstractions that clustered around nationalism 
itself... Abstract with reference to local culture, the national state was concrete with refer- 
ence to the internationalist ideal.” Wilhelmsen, Telepolitics (Montreal: Tundra, 1972), pp. 
72-73. 


4 Although controversies surrounding the extent of the earth’s ecological crisis may persist for 
some lime, it is worth noting that the banishment of the validity of “finality” from rational 
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discourse has contributed to the contemporary preoccupation with patterns which are 
“always quantitative, in principle at least.” Stanley Jaki, “The Modemity of the Middle 
Ages,” in The Only Chaos (Washington: UP of America, 1990), pp. 31-45, esp. 42-43. 
Aquinas no doubt would advocate caution to those who presume to comprehend fully the 
complexities and interrelations of things. Not only did he admit with a long tradition that 
some things are “penitus dissimilia” (Super de Causis, 30, no. 445), he acknowledged fully, in 
principle, the need for laborious and exhaustive investigation in order to grasp well the inner 
workings of things. Ralph Gehring, “The Knowledge of Material Essences According to St. 
Thomas Aquinas,” The Modern Schoolman 33 (1956): 153-181. Further, he would have been 
quite conscious of the herculean efforts of his early teacher, Albertus Magnus, to discern the 
“ecological niches” of the things of nature. Jerry Stannard, “Albertus Magnus and Medieval 
Herbalism,” in Albertus Magnus and the Sciences, ed. James Weisheip! (Toronto: P.I.M.S., 
1980), pp. 355-377, esp. 365. This collection of studies considers the range of Albert’s inter- 
est in natural sciences, including astronomy, chemistry, botany, zoology, physiology, and 
psychology. Also, consult Christian Hiinemérder, “Die Zoologie des Albertus Magnus,” in 
Albertus Magnus: Doctor Universalis (Mainz: Matthias Griinewald, 1980), pp. 235-248. 


Cf. Roger J. Williams, Biochemical Individuality: The Basis for the Genetrophic Concept 
(Austin: Univ. of Texas, 1977); with David Hawkins and Linus Pauling, Orthomolecular 
Psychiatry: Treatment of Schizophrenia (New York: W. H. Freeman, 1973); and with Dwight 
K. Kelita, A Physictan’s Handbook on Orthomolecular Medicine (New York: Pergamon, 
1977). 


Such has its roots in Plato’s dialegesthai (Cratylus 390c; Phaedo 78c;, Laws 893a), and in Aris- 
totle’s exetastike (In I Top., 2, 101b3). Within contemporary Thomist thought, it is asserted 
that philosophical engagement can only flourish through “a philosophical and theological 
method grounded on the finality of the human mind {which] can maintain the invariance of 
revealed truth in a theology marked by history and pluralism.” Reliance “on the method of 
the Posterior Analytics cannot adequately thematize an historical revelation” nor cope with 
problems presented “by the diverse conceptual frameworks whose existence we must admit 
today.” See Gerald McCool, From Unity to Pluralism (New York: Fordham, 1989), pp. 229- 
230, and his Catholic Theology in the Nineteenth Century (New York: Seabury, 1977), p. 261, 
for arguments that “Transcendental Thomism” is the most viable approach to future specu- 
lation within Catholic quarters. Although Gilson has supposedly been superseded within 
McCool’s estimation, the former’s observation about multivalent, ordered inquiry into prin- 
ciples still seems worth recalling: “... Thomas d’Aquin n’aurait sans doute en aucun cas 
élaboré une philosophie linéaire et inspirée d’un seul principe. Il y a l’étre, mais il y a 
essence, et il y a le bien, car tout ce qui est, est bon en tant qu’il est. En outre, )’étre est acte 
et l’act est principe d’action. Etre, c’est tendre et agir; tous les problémes concernant les 
divers ordres de causes se posent alors et le philosophe qui argumente choisira celui qui le 
plus sQrement a la conclusion qu’il cherche.” Gilson, Autour de saint Thomas (Paris: Vrin, 
1983), p. 124. 


In V Meta., lect. 12, no. 916. 


Joseph Owens, “Diversificata in Diversis— Aquinas, In I Sent., Prol. 1, 2,” in Scolastique, 
certitude et recherche, ed. Ernest Jods (Montreal: Bellarmin, 1980), pp. 113-129, esp. 118. 
Given this, “the primary instance of being is diverse in the fullest sense,” since it is not in any 
genus and is distinguished by its essence, which is existence (Ibid., p. 120). 


“Diversorum enim diversa sunt principia. . .” (De div. nom., II, 5, 197). 
PSE, p. 117. 


“The dialectic of diversity and of logical identity grows out of an ontological field peopled by 
things, and it has no transcendental value whatsoever. ... Non-being cannot be introduced 
into being as its ‘other.’ Otherwise, created esse would exist” (Ibid., pp. 117-118). Also, cf. 
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Wilhelmsen, “Leslie Dewart: Hellene or Heretic?” in Citizen of Rome (La Salle, IL: Sher- 
wood Sugden & Co., 1980), pp. 290-302, esp. 297-298. 


PSE, p. 120. 


“... ut perfectius divinae bonitatis similitudo rebus communicaretur, oportuit esse diversi- 
tatem in rebus, ut quod perfecte ab uno aliquo repraesentari non potest, per diversa diversi- 
mode perfectiori modo repraesentaretur. . .” ($.C.G., III, 97, no. 2724). The “oportuit” indi- 
cates that St. Thomas does not consider this an intrinsic necessity. This remarkable chapter, 
which synthesizes insights from Aristotle, Dionysius, and Boethius, the latter two transmit- 
ting and correcting aspects of Proclean Neoplatonic thought, and Sacred Scripture, elabo- 
rates on the principles which permeate the “ordo rerum.” A consideration is made of diver- 
sity in regard to forms, species, operations, relations of forms to matter, agents and patients, 
ends and inclinations, for “formarum diversitas diversum gradum perfectionis requirit” 
(Ibid., no. 2725). While the previous considerations, rightly understood, exclude any 
contention that this order proceeds out of necessity or from “simplicem voluntatem ... 
absque ratione” (Ibid., no. 2737), other errors concerning the inner nature of God are 
addressed with the denial of diversity in God. “Ad evitandum errorem Arii, vitare debemus 
in divinis nomen diversitatis et differentiae, ne tollatur unitas essentiae. ... Ad vitandum vero 
errorem Sabellii, vitare debemus singularitatem, ne tollatur communicabilitas essentiae 
divinae .. .” (S.T., I, 31, 2). 


See S.T., I, 103, 3, ad 3. For the historical background of St. Thomas’ usage of phrases such 
as “universitas creaturarum” (S.T., I-H], 2, 8, ad 2), see Pierre Michaud-Quantin, Universitas: 
Expressions du mouvement communautaire dans le moyen-dge latin (Paris: Vrin, 1970), esp. 
pp. 19-33. As Gilson has remarked, “La vision béatifique n’est pas la fin de lange et de 
Yhomme seuls mais, par eux, de la création tout enti¢re. A poser le probléme dans l’ordre 
de l’action créatrice qui est celui du bien et de la cause finale, un univers sans substances 
intellectuelles serait dénué de sens, mais pour Dieu méme, créer des intellects est créer 
Vimpossibilité dont Thomas reconnait qu’elle existe: une nature incapable d’atteindre 
naturellement sa fin. Cet apparent paradoxe est simplement une nécessité. .. .” “Probléma- 
tique de la vision béatifique,” in Autour de saint Thomas, pp. 59-88, esp. 80; see also p. 88, 
regarding the inappropriateness of applying the controverted notions of “natural” or 
“obediential” potency to beatific vision. It might further be argued that diversity serves both 
as a catalyst for the spontaneous inference that God exists and as an important factor in 
demonstrating such: “...omne compositum causam habet: quae enim secundum se diversa 
sunt...” (S.T., I, 3, 7). 


“L’homme exerce des acts d’espéces différentes: il est, il connait, il agit et il fait. Etre est un 
acte; toutes les opérations ultérieures de homme Ie présupposent et en découlent.” Gilson, 
Introduction aux arts du beau (Paris: Vrin, 1963), p. 30. 


Cf. Sent. Ethic., 1, nos. 1-6. 


Wilhelmsen, “The Philosophy of Communications,” Being and Knowing [henceforth referred 
to as BK ] (Albany: Preserving Christian Publications, 1991), pp. 213-233, esp. 218. 


Wilhelmsen, “Existence and Esse,” in BK, pp. 109-133, esp. 122-123. Related to this issue is 
Gilson’s development of this aspect of Aquinas’ doctrine concerning the apprehension of 
existence through judgment and abstractive understanding of natures to point out 
“Pathéisme de l’essence.” “La Possibilité de l’Athéisme,” in J! problema dell’ateismo, ed. L. 
Bagoline (Brescia: Morcelliana, 1962), pp. 39-42. 


PSE, p. 88. “Being (ens) is performance, exercise, radical activity: esse. This exercise is 
specified from within by content: nature, essence: id quod est. Thomistic being is thus inter- 
nally limited or determined existential activity (7modus essendi). Thomistic being (ens est 
habens esse) can be looked at from the angle of either existence or essence. From the stand- 
point of essence, existence ‘results’ formally from the principles of essence.... Given that 
the diversity of principles making up the concrete is nothing outside of some esse, existence 
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simultaneously posits in being and synthesizes into unity this plurality or nexus of principles 
internally constituting reality.” Wilhelmsen, “Reasoning and Computers,” in BK, pp. 169- 
179, esp. 175. 


Wilhelmsen, “Creation as a Relation,” in BK, pp. 135-168, esp. 155-156. “Everything we 
know about material natures we know thanks to experience and abstraction. ... To consider 
reflectively and ponder the consequences of an essence abstracted from all being, even the 
being it here and now possesses in the being of the consideration, is an extremely subtle act, 
a metaphysical and epistemological conclusion leading to serious and difficult metaphysical 
propositions.... Temporally and in the order of efficient causality this absolute considera- 
tion of a nature is probably the last one a philosopher achieves: abstracting without pre- 
scinding from existence points to both the real distinction between essence and existence and 
the supremacy of the latter.” Wilhelmsen, “A Note: The Absolute Consideration of Nature 
in Quaestiones Quodlibetales, VIL,” The New Scholasticism 57 (1983): 352-361, esp. 357. 


Wilhelmsen, “The Dignity of the Human Person,” in BK, pp. 235-261, esp. 250. Related to 
this point is recent discussion that Aquinas “does not hold an ikonic Neoplatonism about 
divine ideas ... but believes that mere possibilities have no reality ‘in themselves,’ - which is 
supported to some extent by the assertion that “denomination does not require a causal 
relation, though causal ordering is typical; referential ordering will do.” James Ross, 
“Aquinas’s Exemplarism; Aquinas’s Voluntarism,” in The American Catholic Philosophical 
Quarterly 64 (1990): 171-198, esp. 198 and 177, note 13. While Gilson and Armand Maurer 
were subsequently cleared of the charge of contending that St. Thomas’ was an ikonic Neo- 
platonism of the Divine Ideas (cf. Armand Maurer, “James Ross on the Divine Ideas: A 
Reply,” Ibid., 65 [1991]: 213-220), the unfortunate utilization of “exemplarism” and 
“voluntarism” in reference to Aquinas’ doctrine was permitted to remain intact. Within this 
dialectical framework, it is possible to conclude that any “extensionalist phrasing” (Ross, p. 
189) made by Aquinas in regard to “possibles” can find its “final reason [in] the divine will 
alone” (Ibid., p. 194). However, “impossibile est quod in [Deo] sit aliqua species intelligibilis 
praeter ipsius essentiam” (S.C.G., I, 46, no. 393), so the proportions of act of understanding 
to understood as act of being to essence do not appiy. Moreover, “voluntas ad agendum ex 
aliqua apprehensione movetur: bonum apprehensum est obiectum voluntatis.... Cum 
igitur in Deo non sit nisi intellectualis apprehensio; nihilque intelligat nisi intelligendo se, 
quem intelligere est sapientem esse . . .” (Ibid., 24, no. 1003). 


“Whereas esse is prior within its own ultimate order, simple understanding is prior within its 
own secondary order. Judgment and simple understanding are related analogously to the 
way in which will and intellect are related in the act of choice. The principle determining the 
act is posited by the act through which this principle determines.” Wilhelmsen, “The Priority 
of Judgment over Question,” in BK, pp. 81-101, esp. 94-95. 


Wilhelmsen, Man’s Knowledge of Reality (Albany: Preserving Christian Publications, 1988), 
p. 114. 


Wilhelmsen, “The Concept of Existence,” in BK, pp. 47-80, esp. 64. 


Wilhelmsen, “The Philosophy of Communications,” in BK, pp. 218-219. “Given that 
symbolization is the work of the bodily order, it follows that the link between rational intelli- 
gibility and myth must be the phantasm-symbol.... Technically speaking, this prior, unar- 
ticulated meaning is the intelligible species existing in habitus—neither in act nor simply in 
potency. A symbol disengaged from memory contains potentially a cluster of intelligible 
species” (PSE, pp. 197-198). As a consequence, while the knower understands simultane- 
ously the subject and predicate of a proposition (cf. S.T., I, 58, 2), the meaning of the predi- 
cate is known to be, or within denial not to be, within the subject’s concrete density. In this 
sense, the subject more approximates “symbolized meaning” which need not be said to be in 
another, while a predicate approximates “formal or rational meaning” which must be in 
another, although subjects are certainly not deprived of formality, nor are predicates non- 
symbolic. Aspects of this issue are considered in Man’s Knowledge of Reality, p. 111. 
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Regarding Aquinas’ distinct applications of “judgment” to both intellect and sense appre- 
hension, consult Joseph Owens, “Judgement and Truth in Aquinas,” in St. Thomas on the 
Existence of God, ed. John R. Catan (Albany: S.U.N.Y., 1980), pp. 34-51 and 241-242, esp. 
37-41 and 46-50; and Owens, An Interpretation of Existence (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1968), pp. 
14-29. 


PSE, pp. 202-203. 


Ibid., p. 195. “Even the so-called pluralist society which admits a large measure of discussion 
and disagreement about the final things fences its polemicists within a field whose admittedly 
ample spaces are nonetheless walled by a thicket of affirmations commonly entertained by 
all.” Wilhelmsen, “Political Power and the Forces of Darkness,” in Christianity and Political 
Philosophy [henceforth referred to as CPP] (Athens, GA: Univ. of Georgia, 1978), pp. 60- 
110, esp. 62. However, it remains a constant that “the statesman, if he be a philosopher 
annealed in the meaning of Goodness, can only advance The Good to an audience that 
knows it and loves it, to some extent at least. Men are moved to act by what they are, by 
factors falling within their experiences. If they do not experience the desirability of the pro- 
gram advanced by the philosopher-statesman, they cannot be moved by him directly” (PSE, 
p. 150). 


“It is very difficult to get men debased by the modern state to ask the right questions 
concerning the good life because their questions today come out of a world in which natural 
law is not only denied in theory but exercised in practice in only the most obvious and pitiful 
of ways. ...” Wilhelmsen, “The Limits of Natural Law,” in CPP, pp. 10-24, esp. 19. One 
“faces a substructure, even though it be transitional, which is hostile and unfriendly to the 
existential order, to being. The signs of this are everywhere: the inability of men of good will 
to see the probative value of the proofs for the existence of God; the implicit judgment that 
things are less rich and diversified than they seem; the postulate of an impoverished 
universe; the refusal to affirm that man knows things simply because he senses them; the 
distrust of sensation; the passing away of that reverence for reality that Otto called ‘the sense 
of the Holy.’ Still further, there is the evidence of the American language, a language 
neither organic nor concrete . . . [but] ‘dynamic’ because present existence must be overcome 
as rapidly as possible and ‘abstract’ because the mind is accustomed to moving in a world of 
technological abstractions” (PSE, p. 205). 


Such can be tempered if a double limitation be admitted: “If natural law is limited by reve- 
lation, then natural law in turn limits politics.” Wilhelmsen, “The Limits of Natural Law,” in 
CPP, pp. 10-24, esp. 18, 14-16, and 19. This foundation for moral unity within ontological 
and political diversity justifies tolerance and its limits: “Tolerance is always of a lesser evil 
that cannot be vanquished at the moment, but vanquished it ought to be.” Wilhelmsen, 
“Hilaire Belloc: Defender of the Faith,” in The Catholic Writer 2 (1990): 83-94, esp. 87. 


“Natural law theory is not individualistic, it is corporate.... That there is a law superior to 
the natural law, the law of the will of the 50 percent plus one ... within what we call an 
ideological rather than a procedural democracy, becomes then the very first of laws.... In 


truth, ideological democracy is a deadly enemy of natural law theory.” Wilhelmsen, “Natural 
Law and the American Experience,” in CPP, pp. 174-192, esp. 176-178. 


“Whereas uniformity and univocity govern the rationalist and liberal universe ... political 
sanity involves an essential unity of power on the one hand and the essential variety of hier- 
archies on the other hand.” Wilhelmsen, “Donoso Cortés and the Meaning of Political 
Power,” in CPP, 139-173, esp. 160. “Blurred in and of themselves, concepts —‘thinkabil- 
ity’—take on sharpness and precision only when used in judgments which affirm or deny 
existence. What is needed is the man of confused ideas and clear judgments. ... Judgment, 
like the reasoning composed of judgments, is a synthetic act. Both require a symbiosis of 
intelligence working through and in sensation. Meaning divorced from existence is Marcel’s 
‘The Fanaticized Consciousness.’. Wilhelmsen, “Comment: Through a Rearview Mirror — 
Darkly,” in Technology and Culture 14 (1973): 22-27, esp. 27. 
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“Politically, this means that the goodness of the being of a polity is better achieved by the 
monarchical principle than by principles which are divided in their own very nature ... [and 
this should be] wedded to the desirability of vesting the virtuous with a ruling function.” 
Wilhelmsen, “Fortescue and the English Tradition,” in CPP, pp. 111-138, esp. 120-121. Con- 
cerning the enduring variations of the monarchical principle (elective, whether temporary or 
lifetime, and hereditary), see Jacques LeClercq, L’Etat ou la politique (Louvain: Société 
d'Etudes Morales, 1958), pp. 346-364. 


“The family is deeper than constitutionality but most constitutions seem to find in the family 
a prefiguring of themselves. Constitutions are representative. A family, on the contrary, 
although it might be represented in political life ... is not in and of itself representative. The 
family simply is. It exists.... Democratic individualism, when faithful to its own essence, 
must marginate the family and mock its claims.” Wilhelmsen, “The Family as the Basis for 
Political Existence,” The Intercollegiate Review 26 (1991): 9-16, esp. 11 and 16. “In an 
analogical world things and men are simply different.... To the mind and sensibility 
annealed in analogy every man is both equal and unequal to every other man in a bewilder- 
ing and indefinite number of ways.” Wilhelmsen and Jane Bret, The War in Man (Athens, 
GA: Univ. of Georgia, 1970), p. 117. 


“Philosophy is a stylistic and rhetorical exercise.... The symbolic imagery employed in the 
exercise of the philosophical act does not just grow up haphazardly within the psychological 
life of a man. It is built up slowly out of the substance of psychic existence” (PSE, pp. 164- 
165). 


“All these things and many more besides teach a man respect, both for the tools of his work 
and for the powers they encounter; they face him with being, and he comes in time to look 
on existence, steadily, in fear and awe. And all this breeds in a man, if he live long enough, 
reverence and that sense for beauty which is the first grace this side of religion.” Wilhelm- 
sen, Omega: Last of the Barques (Westminster: Newman, 1956), pp. 38-39. “By symbol we 
mean the participation of reality in a meaning which both englobes and transcends its 
carrier. The mythological roots of all icons proliferate in symbolization, but not all symbols 
are iconic.... This comforting timelessness is not typical of artistic creativity as such. 
Genuine poetic tension, involving the introduction of novelty, destroys the iconic. The 
poetic symbol (in this context) involves the use of disconnected relationships, patterns, which 
mirror one another aesthetically through what logically would be contradiction. ... Rationality 
and symbolic resonance form the paradox of poetic language.” Wilhelmsen, “The Philoso- 
phy of Communications,” in BK, pp. 219 and 222. 


“And unless he knows it by producing it, the artifact will never be known because it never 
will be.” Wilhelmsen, “Art and Religion,” in Citizen of Rome, pp. 103-116, esp. 108-109. 


Wilhelmsen, The Metaphysics of Love (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1962), pp. 148-149. 


Conceming the lack of positivity in being of individual existents within Plato, their negativity 
and unreality in the thought of Plotinus, and the recognition of positivity with unresolved 
problematics regarding the human existent in Aristotle, consult Leo Sweeney, “Plato, Ploti- 
nus and Aristotle on the Individual,” Roots of Western Civilization: Emergence of the Individ- 
ual, ed. William Carroll (New York/Bern: Peter Lang, forthcoming); and Sweeney, “Are 
Plotinus and Albertus Magnus Neoplatonists?” in Graceful Reason, ed. Lloyd Gerson 
(Toronto: P.I.M.S., 1983), pp. 177-202, esp. 190. Concerning Aristotle and beatitude, 
“lobjet propre de la théologie naturelle est bien pour lui, non le Dieu chrétien, mais l’ordre 
divin (Métaph., E, 4, 1026a20), le genre des étres métaphysiques (1026a20-22)....” Gilson, 
L'Esprit de la philosophie médiévale (Paris: Vrin, 1978), p. 49, note 1. Also, see corroborat- 
ing observations in René A. Gauthier and Jean Y. Jolif, Aristote: L’Ethique a Nicomaque 
(Louvain: Publications Universitaires, 1970), II, 2, p. 853. 


“... puisque fa nature des transcendanteux est précisément d’étre convertibles avec 
léwe.... Cette diversité dans l’unité permet de comprendre pourquoi des métaphysiques 
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différentes peuvent sortir d’une téflexion suivie sur l’étre.” Gilson, “De la connaissance du 
principe,” in Constantes philosophiques de Vétre (Paris: Vrin, 1983), pp. 15-51, esp. 33. “Si 
paradoxal soit’il, le résultat de l’expérience est clair; méme od la raison divise, la foi unit. ... 
Il n’est pas surprenant, mais nécessaire, que lorsque les raisons se portent sur les intelligibles 
les plus hauts, dont la connaissance est la fin derniére de l’homme, l’accord parfait et stable 
des lumiéres naturelles dépend d’une lumiére surnaturelle qui les unisse.” Analogously, 
“Dans la mesure ot, comme nous I’espérons, la société humaine de demain est réalisable, il 
lui faudra donc non seulement ne pas se prendre elle-méme pour une Eglise, mais accepter 
de l’Fglise Punité parfaite vers laquelle elle tend et qu’elle est incapable de se donner.” 
Gilson, Les Métamorphoses de la Cité de Dieu (Louvain: Publications Universitaires, 1952), 
pp. 284-285. Maximal unity with maximal diversity is found within that which more 
approaches the simplicity and infinity of the First Cause. “Quanto aliquid est magis unum, 
tanto habeat virtutem magis infinitatem.... Et huius exemplum apparet in virtutibus 
cognoscitivis: intellectus enim qui non dividitur in multas potentias est efficacior in 
cognoscendo quam sensus qui per multas potentias diversificatur” (Super de causis, 17, nos. 
331-332). 


40 Wilhelmsen, “Political Power and the Forces of Darkness,” in CPP, pp. 60-110, esp. 109. 


From Existence to Esse 


It is not because a house is made up of feet and yards that it is measurable, but because it is 
built of materials that can be measured in feet and yards — Louis-Marie Regis. 


The essence of this paper is to suggest the need to cross the frontier from a 
methodic to a philosophic realism. By that I mean to suggest that we move 
beyond judgment alone as the method of access to the act of existence and 
have recourse to the full range of common-sense knowing which involves both 
simple apprehension and judgment. By so doing we have, in addition to the 
all-or-nothing identity and facticity “decided” by judgment, an apprehension 
of the multitiered intelligible content of reality; we are therefore confronted by 
degrees of being in their diverse colors and densities. From there the mind is 
driven to make a reduction to the ultimate cause and root of these degrees, 
which will be suggested to be the Thomistic esse as “intensive” act. 

The consequences of such a passage from “existence” to esse are incalcula- 
ble. The first consequence is realism. We would be given access to the act of 
existence as the core of reality. This is something denied to us by a methodol- 
ogy relying exclusively on judgment: such exclusivity leaves us with existence 
as perceived, but not as it is in itself. St. Thomas was always aware that “the 
composition of the intellect differs from the composition of the thing”! and 
that that difference is modal. I will argue here that Wilhelmsen may have 
confused the mode of being with the mode of knowing, precisely for failing to 
make the passage from perceived existence to real esse. I will also suggest the 
conditions for this passage and its impact on a realist noetic. 

The context of this crossing of the frontier is a respectful and appreciative 
critique of Frederick D. Wilhelmsen’s understanding of the act of existence.? 
W.’s “cognizing” of the act of existence takes the form of the paradoxical 
precisely because this act cannot be conceptualized and offered in ordinary 
propositional language. Hence his offering is: “Esse neither is, nor is not.”3 
The reason for this difficulty is that esse or “existence,”4 not being an essence, 
is therefore not conceptualizable. Logically, then, it cannot be the subject of a 
verb (itself) in propositional logic. The restraining caveat to conceptualizing 
existence as such an essence and hence such a subject is that it would, as an 
essence, obliterate all finitude and multiplicity of being, as it does in Par- 
menides and Hegel. As subjects we would be reduced to stammering a 
meaningless “Is-Is-Is.”5 

Firmly following the methodology of resisting such conceptualization as the 
work of the first operation of the intellect, simple apprehension, W. follows 
the doctrine of all modern existentialist Thomists, particularly Gilson and 
Owens: “Two acts grasp two aspects of being ...; the act of simple under- 
standing cognizes synthesized essences, whereas the act of judging cognizes 
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their here and now being synthesized in existence.”® W., like the later Gilson,’ 
is circumspect in this affirmation inasmuch as the existence which judgment 
reaches is always that of an existent, never that of an object in itself. He is 
faithful to his task of keeping existence existentialized. He does indeed 
preserve the act of existence from being conceptualized; but does he save it 
from being verbalized? On one occasion, W. will affirm that “Thomists must 
... purify their contention that judgment reaches existence; it does not, of 
course! Judgment affirms the existent. ...”8 However, when confronting the 
assertion of Fabro? that existence is a result of esse, W. confesses ignorance of 
any such distinction between the two, or of their causal connection, and firmly 
asserts that “judgment is genuinely an understanding of existence,” meaning 
that to “understand” existence is to “understand” esse. Thus “the existence ... 
is the very Thomistic esse . . . as known directly in judgment . . . precisely as the 
being of what is affirmed, the existent.”!° If we understand this correctly, the 
existence that is affirmed is the existent; or, to put it more precisely, existence 
is the existence of the essence which is the existent, and it is judgment that 
“grasps” it.!! What is also clear is that “this existence . . . is the very Thomistic 
esse.”!2 Therefore, if I am faithful not only to W.’s words but also to his 
thought, existence is esse.13_ In fact, W. is adamant on the point: “When 
‘existence’ is suppressed in favor of esse ... on the grounds that ‘existence’ — 
affirmed or denied of things in judgment—is somehow posterior to and not 
identically the Thomistic act of being, then the foundation of Thomistic 
realism is at stake.”!4 This is precisely the point that I would like to enjoin. 


I. Judgment 


Let me borrow from the epistemological expertise of L.-M. Regis in his inter- 
pretation of St. Thomas. Regis raises the question whether the existence 
apprehended in judgment is the Thomistic act of existence or not. He answers 
in the negative: “Since we cannot give to the ipsum esse rei of judgment the 
meaning of act of existing as pure actuality, the only remaining possibility is to 
give it the meaning of mode of existing.” 15 

Regis says “mode of existing,” on the grounds that the act which judgment 
reaches is not the act of existence itself but the existent, which is composed of 
matter and form, substance and accidents.!© St. Thomas says that ipsum esse 
rei is the very composite, the existent. That is what judgment affirms. He goes 
on to clarify that there are ten modes of existing, one of them substantial and 
the other nine accidental; thus “judgment knows the real as substances and 
accidents” (329). This means that what judgment reaches, not alone but with 
assimilation by simple apprehension, is not existence as act but existence as the 
actualized state of an essence. This is the existent. Regis’ point is that the 
direct object of the judgment is not the act of existence as such, but the exis- 
tent in the light of which it produces a synthesis of concepts. It is “an illusion” 
to think “that judgment has to do directly with the existence of things.” 17 

The reason the act of existing is judged to be a “state” of essence (“mode of 
existing”) rests on the nonassimilative character of judgment. If the point is 
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precisely that the act of existence is conceptually invisible because it is not an 
essence, then it falls to judgment to carry the burden of its being apprehended 
or internalized by the knower. But that is unthinkable and absurd.18 The 
known rock exists in the knower not as it is in reality but according to the 
mode of the knower. And the mode of knowing of the knower is abstractive 
and immaterial. Consequently, when we judge, we “decide” about the compo- 
sition of abstractions of the rock according to their factual “identity” in the 
rock which we point to and judge. “Judgment perfects our knowledge, not by 
nourishing it with more of the real, but by making more realistic its way of 
making the real superexist. Thus its activity is directly concerned with our 
knowledge of the real,”!9 not with the real as it is in itself. Thus the factual 
identity of concepts referring to the existent is the so-called “existence” that 
judgment allegedly “grasps.” And so judgment is an act of the intellect 
according to ifs mode, and not an act of nature according to nature’s mode. 
Judgment has access to the act of existence in the state of actualization in 
which essence is perceived. But this is not the state in which it really is, since 
judgment is not assimilative. Yet W. has been resolute in affirming that the 
existent (the actualized state of the essence) is the existence (ipsum esse rei) 
that judgment cognizes, and that this existence is the very esse of St. Thomas. 
He even goes a step further and speaks of it in terms of “is.” What could that 
mean? 


II. Logicizing Existence 


Having flattened the modalities of being and knowing into an identity by 
making judgment the medium of reaching the act of existence (identifying 
“existence” with esse), one might then take it as a quite logical step to read a 
similarity of function into logical being and real being—similarity of mode 
producing similarity of being. This is particularly true if the principal intention 
of W. is to avoid the essentializing of existence and the consequent conceptu- 
alizing of it. This, indeed, turns out to be the case. What the judgment does in 
identifying concepts by the verb “is,” viewing their identity in the intelligibility 
of the existent, is a “mimicking” of the synthesis effected by the act of exis- 
tence, esse, of the elements of the essence: matter/form, substance/accidents. 
What has happened here is that in his determination to avoid the essentializa- 
tion of existence, W. has consigned its grasp to judgment. But judgment alone 
is deceptive, insofar as it cannot distinguish the mode of knowing from the 
mode of being. Consequently, having saved existence from the concept, W. 
cannot save it from the verb. The Thomistic esse, the act of existence which, 
seen through the prism of judgment, is perceived as a mode or state of the 
existent (and therefore as vulnerable to idealization and subjectivism) now 
becomes a verb: 


The relation between the functioning of existing in the real and the functioning of existence 
in the mind is not to be understood as though it were a mere parallelism. Judgment reiter- 
ates intentionally, if I am pardoned a neologism, the “ongoing” synthesizing of the real in 
being. ... To know is to be other as other; knowing is not a matching or copying of the real 
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by the mind but a re-being of the real in the mind.... The “is” of speech is a mimesis of 
the “is” of things. . . .20 


I submit that the major enterprise of W. throughout his metaphysical essays 
is to reason out all the consequences of having “reduced” the act of existence 
to the synthesizing act of the elements of essence. He says, “By ‘existence’ . . . 
we mean the following: radical extramentality; the act of synthesizing; the 
principle or the act of non-contradiction; radical activity; the act transcending 
sameness and otherness; the act which can neither be affirmed nor denied, but 
without which nothing is.”2! As identical in mode to a verb, “existence” as “is” 
cannot be a concept. As such, he calls it “radical extramentality” precisely 
because of this nonconceptuability. He also calls it a “negative transcendence” 
because it simply cannot be reached as an essence and because even when 
found, it cannot be known as such. Consequently, metaphysics cannot be 
reached on some third degree of abstraction, nor will it consist in a contem- 
plation of being. It will be a robust and endless synthesizing of concepts, a 
logical Sisyphus mimicking the “re-being” and “re-playing” of the “is” of real- 
ity in the “is” of the copula. Obviously, although “is” is extramental (radi- 
cally), it is not real, because to say it is real would be to objectify it into an 
essence. Hence existence as “is” is not reality but its “condition” insofar as it 
“anneals” the real (the elements of essence) into the synthesized unity of the 
existent. As such, it is not known, given, experienced, self-identical, dynamic 
or static. It simply is not. But as synthesizer of the real, it is its supreme prin- 
ciple. 

The internal logic of this enterprise of W.’s seems to be groping between 
reality and shadows. It is such an easy step, having mistaken real mode for 
logical mode, act of existence for mode of existence, to then supplant the real 
mode with the logical, “is” for esse. As Regis says, “It is not because a house is 
made up of feet and yards that it is measurable, but because it is built of mate- 
rials that can be measured in feet and yards.”22 The error of replacing real 
materials with measurements had already been perpetrated the moment 
“mode of existing” became confused with “act of existing.” The logicism 
consists in the first place in even considering “existence-as-fact” real. W. is 
clear and adamant on the point: “Existence as the fact of being is not a follow- 
up On esse, not a consequence, but the being of things themselves. Thus is esse 
known in judgment.”23 W. is identifying “existence” with “esse” with “fact.” 
We may ask with the German mathematician/philosopher G. Frege, “What is 
a fact?”24 Frege’s response is, “A fact is a thought which is true.”25 The first 
indication is that facts are not realities but judgments and thoughts about real- 
ity. In support of this, Inciarte comments: “While I can take a hard thing in 
my hands and throw it against a less hard thing, I cannot take a fact in my 
hands ... and throw it against another fact ... to destroy the second fact with 
the first.”26 

The conclusion to this part is that certain basic thoughts of St. Thomas, that 
“the likeness of the thing is received in the intellect according to the mode of 
the intellect and not according to the mode of the thing” and that “the compo- 
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sition of the intellect differs from the composition of the thing,”2’ are violated 
in W.’s access to existence by exclusive reliance on judgment. In the next 
section I will suggest a transition from the mode in which the intellect 
perceives to the mode in which being is: a passage from existence to esse. 


Ill. From Existence to Esse 


The intellectual operation which W. assumes to grasp the act of existence is 
judgment. This has made explanation of the hierarchy of truths theoretically 
impossible. As St. Thomas points out, “Since truth is defined as adequation of 
intellect and thing, it cannot admit of more or less from the point of view of 
adequation. ...”28 This is readily understood from what we have considered 
above, inasmuch as the intellect is not assimilative in judgment. It does not 
apprehend the mode of reality. Rather, it “decides” (as judgment, it is purely 
the act of the intellect and is not assimilative of nature) as to adequation or 
equality of thought with things. Therefore, the “existence” (“is”) which is the 
fruit of judgment is all or nothing. Either the proposition is true or it is not. 29 

However, St. Thomas continues, “if we consider the being of the thing 
which is the measure of truth, then, as is said in the second book of the Meta- 
physics, there is the same disposition of things in being and in truth; and 
therefore things which are more, are also more true.”2? The point to be made 
here is that reality, as we see it, is given hierarchically. The spread is from 
ultimate material particles to God. It is equally true to say “Peter is walking” 
and “Peter is a man.” But you are not saying the same kind of truth. If truth 
comes from judgment, kind of truth comes with an assimilation of reality from 
simple apprehension.3! Therefore, to perceive “modes of being” we will need, 
besides judgment, the simple apprehension of the essences. This will give us 
the dimensions of reality (substance, accident, intrinsic, extrinsic, etc.) as it is 
in itself, according to its mode. A grasp of the essences will vary the very 
meaning of the copula “is.” We will be given a hierarchical grasp of a hierar- 
chically arranged reality. As Buersmeyer observes, “The verb ‘est’ in the 
predicate varies its meaning depending on the ‘modus essendi’ that is predi- 
cated. In the predication ‘Socrates est animal,’ ‘est’ signifies a substantial way 
of being.... How an individual is ‘being said to be’ can only be interpreted 
correctly by looking at how it exists ‘in rebus.’ In each category, ‘est’ takes on 
a different meaning depending on what type of being—substantial or acciden- 
tal, intrinsic or extrinsic—is predicated of the subject”32 (emphasis added). 
Therefore, there is no one essential “modus significandi” in speculative gram- 
mar based on a single “modus essendi,” but rather a whole multiplicity of ways 
of being. 

Regis makes this analysis the basis for his critique of Descartes and Kant 
inasmuch as they limit knowledge to a certain kind. Descartes says, “Do not 
trust the senses!” Kant says, “Do not trust the intellect!” But “neither man 
explains the multiplicity of truths of which the human mind is conscious. On 
the contrary, each explains such multiplicity as an illusion.... Their episte- 
mology is monistic.” 33 
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And insofar as W. makes the judgment the method of reaching the act of 
existence, it will always be “the existence-of-such-an-existent.” We will, in 
other words, always be understanding reality as we perceive it—i.e., as an 
existent, an actualized essence. We will always be seeing things in the same 
way we form propositions. We will always see being as substance and accident 
which exercise existence, in a manner analogous to the way we make concepts 
subjects of verbs. But if I understand St. Thomas correctly, instead of reality 
being substances which exercise existence as their actuality, reality is acts of 
existence which are limited in a multiplicity and hierarchy so that they are now 
substance, now accident, now intrinsic, now extrinsic, now higher, now lower. 
Instead of substance as subject of being, we are presented with substance as a 
“mode” of existing, accident being another mode of existing. We can see this 
only by taking reality as it is, multiple and hierarchical, while understanding 
that being is not simply essence or act of existence. It is both, as known 
through the operations of simple apprehension and judgment. In a word, we 
have to make a 180° change in perspective. 34 

The text that is crucial to appreciation of this topsy-turvydom is St. Thomas’ 
De Veritate, 1,1. This text speaks first of “reduction” to first principles. The 
principle to which all things reduce is being: “Nothing can really be added to 
being as though it were something not included in being ..., for every reality 
is essentially a being.” However, “some predicates may be said to add to 
being, inasmuch as they express a mode of being not expressed by the term 
‘being’” (emphasis added), He then explains that “mode” is “a certain special 
manner of being; for there are different grades (a hierarchy) of being, insofar 
as there are different modes of existing.” The Latin here is important: “Sunt 
enim diversi gradus entitatis, secundum quos accipiuntur diversi modi 
essendi.” Notice that he is saying there is a hierarchy of beings according to 
the “modi essendi.” He does not say “modi entis.” “Modus entis” would 
justify the entire presentation of W. inasmuch as, governed by the judgment, 
existence would be the “mode” or “state” of the existent or essence. Instead 
of substance as a mode of the act of existing, one way of existing as opposed to 
other ways of existing (accidents), what we would have would not be an act of 
existing but an effect or “result” of the act of existing; 1.e., existence as a mode 
of the substance (entis): its actuality. This is, of course, the way it is perceived; 
but St. Thomas is suggesting in this capital text that that is not the way it is. 

Returning to the text, St. Thomas affirms: “Substance does not add a 
difference to being by signifying some reality added to it, but substance simply 
expresses a special manner of existing [essendi], as a being in itself.”35 The 
same is true of the other classes of existents. Phelan was W.’s mentor. In this 
connection, I would like to quote him on this crucial point: “What was my joy, 
then, to read in the very first article of St. Thomas’ Quaestio Disputata De 
Veritate that reality, unity, truth, and all the transcendentals were general 
modes of being (modi essendi), not properties or attributes of beings (entia), 
and that all those things we are accustomed to designate by nouns — substance, 
quantity, quality, relation, and the rest—are likewise modes of being (modi 
essendi, mark you, not modi entis or modi entium). They are, therefore, more 
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accurately expressed by adverbial adjuncts to the verb ‘to be’ than by the 
customary substantives.” 36 

The next step is to try to say what St. Thomas has done. He has reduced the 
hierarchical constellation of truths, each involving simple apprehension and 
judgment, to their ultimate principle: esse. But he does not see esse as factic- 
ity. Rather, he explicitly reduces the hierarchy of truths, wherein we judge 
existence as states of essences (which is precisely the way we perceive it), to a 
core of existential perfection, esse, which is the perfection of all perfections: 
“esse est perfectissimum omnium.”37 In fact, St. Thomas proclaims: “What I 
mean by esse is the actuality of all acts, and because of this, it is the perfection 
of all perfections.”38 According to Phelan, St. Thomas’ vision was the follow- 
ing: “Esse est proprius effectus primae causae. But why does God give esse and 
nothing more, except because there is nothing more to give? Just as in God 
there is nothing but Esse writ large, so in things there is nothing but esse, writ 
small.”39 “An essence, a nature, a form, an accident, a property—none of 
these is truly entitled to the name being, or ens. Each is a mode of being of 
some ens, an ens entis. Only what subsists is properly an ens since it alone is 
an esse, that is a mode of being, not a mode of an ens, but a mode of the actus 
essendi common to all entia....”49 A distinct passage has been made here 
from “existence” to esse, and to esse as a hierarchical and multiple fullness. 
Let it be noted here that W. repudiates any sense of intensivity with regard to 
esse: “An ‘intensive emerging act’ in direct conceptualization simply cannot 
signify the absolute prior principle of esse which ... in no literal sense is 
‘intense’ or ‘intensive’ of itself because ‘intensive’ denotes degrees of determi- 
nation ... and hence any intensity found in ‘to be’ is precisely essence itself, 
not esse qua esse.” 41 

The hermeneutics of Thomistic thought in Regis and in Fabro seem to 
coincide. They both speak of a “reduction” to “cause.” There is clearly no 
intuition in the sense of any restriction to judgment. In fact, as we have seen, 
this kind of intuition is the cause of the problem, inasmuch as it inhibits hier- 
archical fullness. Fabro calls this decisive step of reduction “the emergence of 
esse.”42 The discovery of esse is achieved by “the strictly metaphysical method 
of ‘resolution’ or ‘reduction’ . .. of accidental predicamental acts to substantial 
form and of both accidental and substantial acts to the more profound 
substantial act which is esse.”43 With regard to this resolution, Fabro refers to 
the following Thomistic text: “All things must be traced to one first principle 
... by which they are coordinated.”44 This transition from “existence” to esse 
touches on the discussion of the “thin-essence/thick-essence” literature 
derived from Phelan45 and developed by Carlo*® and Clarke.4? Perhaps the 
understanding that “nonintensive” esse or “fact” is not the act of existence at 
all but the logicized “state-of-the-essence” could shed light on further devel- 
opment. 

The dynamic nature of this “one first principle” is in stark contrast to the 
unreal “existence-as-fact.” The Thomistic esse is described by Gilson thus: 
“Not: to be, then to act, but: to be is to act.”48 All doing (agere) is the very esse 
itself achieving itself in constitutive expansiveness. As there is a hierarchy of 
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being, so there is a corresponding relationality of that being on each level. 
This is due to the double dimensionality of the act of existence whereby there 
is a direct proportionality between the intrinsicness of the existence and the 
degree of the relationality. The rock relates only in the sense of placement, 
with little or no intrinsicness as being. The plant reaches into the soil and 
towards the sun with a corresponding inwardness of life. The animal has a 
relationality to all sensible things, with a corresponding interior soul as seat of 
sensation and source of self-motion. The human being relates to all being with 
the corresponding ontological weight of person. St. Thomas affirms these two 
dimensions of intrinsicness and relationality of esse in Summa Contra Gentiles 
4, 11, which is glossed thus by Pieper: “Only in reference to an inside can 
there be an outside. Without a self-contained ‘subject,’ there can be no ‘ob- 
ject.’ Relating-to, conforming-with, being-oriented-toward —all these notions 
presuppose an inside starting point.” And again: “To have (or to be) an 
‘intrinsic existence’ means ‘to be able to relate’ and ‘to be the sustaining sub- 
ject at the center of a field of reference.’”49 This is a new notion of act taken 
from the Neoplatonic notion of energeia, which expands the Aristotelian 
notion by connecting it with the hierarchical order. 5° 

An example of this new notion of act is St. Thomas’ understanding of the 
esse of man as intelligere.5! Succinctly, St. Thomas comments: “In immaterial 
substances, their esse itself is their vivere, and their vivere is not other than 
their intellectivum esse. Therefore, they are living and understanding from the 
same principle by which they are beings.”52 This “same principle” is the one 
esse which makes the intellective soul to be and to be relational according to 
the above double dimensionality concurrently with being the act of the body.53 
This esse is of such an immaterial kind that the soul subsists after the death of 
the body. Yet while living, the body also subsists in substantial unity with the 
soul precisely by means of this special immaterial kind of esse called intelligere 
which gives the human body a special kind of teleology—namely, that of a 
person.*4 

The reasoning of St. Thomas is that there is only one substantial form in 
man, which operates on diverse levels from the vegetative through the intel- 
lective by means of powers. This one substantial form is united to matter and 
carries on the operations of growth, reproduction, sensation, and intellection. 
However, the ultimate source of unity is the one esse: “Forma et materia 
conveniant in uno esse.... And this single act of being (hoc esse) is that in 
which the composite substance subsists: a thing one in being and made up of 
matter and form.”5> St. Thomas presents the objection “that an intellectual 
substance cannot communicate its being (esse suum) to corporeal matter in 
such fashion that the two will be united in the same act of being (unum esse) 
because diverse genera have diverse modes of being, and to the nobler 
substance belongs a loftier being.” He answers that the same esse pertains in 
different ways: to the intellectual subject as its principle, to the matter as 
something higher (altius).5® It is this “altius” of esse as intelligere that is here 
offered as an example of “intensive esse.” 
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G. B. Phelan, in a paean to esse as a fulsome intensivity of act, remarks: 
“The act of existence (esse) is not a state; it is an act and not as any static 
definable object of conception. Esse is dynamic impulse, energy, act — the first, 
the most persistent and enduring of all dynamism, all energies, all acts. In all 
things on earth the act of being (esse) is the consubstantial urge of nature, a 
restless, striving force, carrying each being (ens) onward, from within the 
depths of its own reality to its full self-achievement. . . .” 57 

Like W., Ralph McInerny understands esse in a way that is contradictory to 
Fabro’s “intensive esse.” For him, being means essence, the habens esse, or 
“subject of existence”: “Being is the apprehension of supposita from the point 
of view of that which is absolutely minimal, namely that they have existence. 
The thing grasped as subject of existence, as that to which ‘esse actu in rerum 
natura’ is attributed: this is what is grasped when ‘ens’ is grasped. In this sense, 
the thing is what is principally signified by ‘ens.’ Yet in the ratio entis, that 
which is formal, that form which the name is imposed to signify, is existence 
...” (emphasis added).58 From the perspective of the above analysis, 
Mcinerny is quite correct in denying that judgment reaches existence as 
anything other than the actuality or state of the essence. The essence is what 
is meant by being.5? Therefore, it is completely coherent that he affirm esse to 
have no intensive character in itself: “Esse is preferred to all other divine 
names because it does not include in its signification any determinate mode of 
being: to be wise, to be good, etc. If we set aside these limited modes and 
retain esse, what do we have? ... the least ... the most confused, least infor- 
mative.... What esse names is all these things, but not that esse means all 
these things.” 60 

However, as we saw above in St. Thomas’ De Veritate 1, 1, we cannot “set 
aside these limited modes” and retain esse, since these very modes are modes 
of esse. And for this reason the first and last grasps of esse in life are mysteri- 
ously full, with the difference that the fullness of the existential order is made 
more and more explicit as the knowledge of the modes (essences) develops. 
This is why judgment is insufficient to reach esse as it is, why it is in need of 
simple apprehension. Glossing St. Thomas,®! Schmitz says: “The term is and 
its cognate being express what is maximal in the thing, since if it were not, 
nothing else belonging to the thing would be either, neither what is particular 
about it, nor specific, nor universal. There is, then, a certain paradox in this 
convergence of what is most common with what is fullest and most radical and 
most completive in the thing.” 6 


IV. Conclusion 


In an attempt to preserve the act of existence from conceptualization, W., 
following Owens, has removed it from the realm of essence only to deposit it, 
obscured, as a verb. This was effected by reliance on judgment as a noncon- 
ceptualizing method of access to it. In this, W. is similar to Heidegger inas- 
much as he tries to recover and preserve real existence only to treat it as the 
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synthesizing act of an essence. Rather than objectify it, he has logicized it. 
Realism is jeopardized. Regis and Fabro, by including simple apprehension 
with judgment in the method of access to esse, take a different and more 
Thomistic turn in rediscovering the Thomistic esse. Instead of being the 
resulting state of the perceived essence, there it emerges via reduction or 
resolution to cause as the “act of all acts ... perfection of all perfections,” the 
ultimate meaning of reality. 

We are now passing through a historic moment, when the dichotomy 
between the subjective and objective is being overcome. The human person is 
entering into the forefront of thought, both theoretical and practical. Man has 
been analyzed and objectified in the analysis. The moment has arrived when 
the human person must be understood as a subject— metaphysically. This is 
impossible as long as we are not able to make the transition from being as it is 
perceived (“objectified” and hence “logicized,” as I have argued above) to 
being as it is in itself —“subjectified.” As Wojtyla remarks, “The subjectivity of 
man as a person is also objective.”® The transition from perceptive mode to 
real mode of existing by Fabro’s, Regis’s, and Phelan’s understanding of De 
Veritate, 1, 1, could be of invaluable assistance in the crossing of this threshold. 


Robert A. Connor 
Montrose Residence 
South Orange, New Jersey 
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Esse Means Existence 


I. 


In an article published in 1976, Frederick D. Wilhelmsen disputed a claim 
made by Cornelio Fabro that the esse of Thomistic metaphysics is not exis- 
tence.! Fabro had claimed that “the authentic notion of Thomistic participa- 
tion calls for distinguishing esse as act not only from essence which is its 
potency, but also from existence which is the fact of being and hence a ‘result’ 
rather than a metaphysical principle.” 2 

But is there not something that could be said for Fabro’s position? At the 
very least, does it not seem obvious that a distinction can be drawn between 
the “fact” of being and the Thomistic “act” of being? Ordinary folks are 
constantly aware of the “fact” of being, whenever they judge that something 
exists. They may express that knowledge in various ways: “This thing is.” 
“This thing exists.” “It is a fact that this thing exists.” “The existence of this 
thing is a fact.” But this everyday knowledge of being does not lead ordinary 
folks to conclude that there is an act in them by virtue of which they exist. If 
there is such an act, which Thomists call esse, it is not as obvious as their 
“factual existence.” It is one thing to say that something exists. It is something 
else to say that it exists because it “has” something called esse actuating it. 
Thus it seems that distinguishing the “fact” of being from the Thomistic “act” 
of being makes sense. The Thomist needs to show how he knows there is such 
an act. And even if there is such an act, the question remains whether or not 
this act is identical with the “factual existence” of things. 


Let us look at how St. Thomas uses the term esse in the Summa Contra 
Gentiles (hereafter referred to as S.C.G.). If one wants a consistent look at 
how St. Thomas understands a certain notion, it is a good idea to stick with 
one of his works rather than gather together random texts from different 
works, - An advantage of the S.C.G. is that it is not a commentary, and so St. 
Thomas is free to adapt his use of philosophical terminology to his own 
purposes. 

Well, then: Does St. Thomas distinguish esse as act from existence as fact 
and hence as result? 

There is no disputing the fact that St. Thomas regards esse as an act and 
hence as a metaphysical principle. One need only recall what he sets forth in 
S.C.G. TI, 52-54. First he proves that in created intellectual substances, esse is 
not the same as quod est. He then goes on to demonstrate that the duality of 
esse and quod est is a composition of potency and act, with esse as the act. In 
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fact, he says, every created substance is to its esse as potency is to act.3 Finally, 
he distinguishes the substance-esse composition from the form-matter compo- 
sition of material substances, showing that both compositions are of potency 
and act. In those substances composed of matter and form, there is a double 
composition: of matter and form, and of the substance thus composed and its 
esse. 

St. Thomas does, then, regard esse as act. But does he distinguish it from 
existence as the “fact of being”? 

A proponent of such a distinction has an immediate difficulty, in that when 
St. Thomas talks about the “factual existence” of something, he regularly uses 
the word esse. This should not be surprising; after all, esse is simply the Latin 
word for “to be.” Just as in English we might say equivalently that a thing “is” 
or that it “exists,” so in Latin one can do the same thing. But whenever St. 
Thomas asks whether something exists, he almost invariably uses some form of 
esse, whether a finite form or a construction using the infinitive, rather than 
some form of existere. At the end of Chapter 9 of Book I—that is, at the 
conclusion of his introductory chapters, when he gives his plan for the four 
books of the S.C.G. —he tells us that the first order of business is to show that 
God exists. This is standard Aristotelian procedure, to answer the question an 
est before one can consider quid est; but the point is that when raising the 
question, St. Thomas uses the word esse—not some form of existere. He 
writes, “Praemittendum est, quasi totius operis necessarium fundamentum, 
consideratio qua demonstratur Deum esse.”4 Anton Pegis translates this as, 
“We must set down in the beginning that [inquiry] whereby His Existence is 
demonstrated, as the necessary foundation of the whole work.”> The transla- 
tion makes perfect sense, and it is perhaps less awkward than “. .. the consid- 
eration by which God is demonstrated to be,” or “... by which it is demon- 
strated that God is.” But St. Thomas’ Latin gives no basis for a distinction 
between esse as act and “existence” as fact. He is comfortable with using the 
same word, esse, for both poles of that supposed distinction. 

In the chapters that follow, the expression Deum esse is used several times. 
In Chapter 10, Thomas introduces the opinion of those who think that Deum 
esse cannot be demonstrated because it is per se notum. After he refutes their 
arguments in Chapter 11, he proposes and refutes (in Chapter 12) arguments 
claiming that Deum esse cannot be proved but can be held only on faith. 
Chapter 13 begins: “Ostenso igitur quod non est vanum niti ad demonstran- 
dum Deum esse, procedamus ad ponendum rationes quibus tam Philosophi 
quam Doctores Catholici Deum esse probaverunt.” One could quibble with 
Pegis for translating “Deum esse” in all these cases as “the existence of God”: 
the philosophers and the Doctors of the Church proved God to be. But to be 
means to exist. “Esse” means existence. 


Hl. 


We can find places in which St. Thomas speaks of esse as the act whereby 
something exists. And we can find places in which he uses the term esse to 
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speak of the fact that something exists. Fabro’s terminology of “fact” versus 
“act” can be a handy way of expressing that distinction. But it is a distinction 
between two uses of the one term, esse. Esse is used indifferently to express 
either the “fact” or the “act.” When expressing the fact, esse is generally used 
as a verb. When expressing the act, esse is generally used as a substantive. 
But there are cases in which the grammatical structure is ambiguous. St. 
Thomas in the S.C.G. seems to show little interest in explicating the distinction 
between “fact” of being and “act” of being. Far from making the distinction 
absolute, as Fabro would have it, he rather associates the two meanings so 
closely, and uses the term for both sides so readily, that we are practically 
forced to conclude that the “fact” is the “act.” © 

We reach a similar conclusion if we look at existence as a “result.” 
Consider this text from I, 13: “Moveri autem ipsius divisibilis, sicut et eius 
esse, dependet a partibus.”7 (“The motion of a divisible thing, just as its being, 
depends upon its parts.”) In this text, the being (esse) of a divisible thing could 
be said in some sense to be a “result”; it depends on the thing’s parts. But it is 
not the “existence” as opposed to esse that is a result. The esse itself is the 
result. Without its parts the thing would not be. Esse means existence. 

We can find a hint of this even in the chapters in Book II where St. Thomas 
proves the composition of esse and substance in created things. In II, 53 (dn 
quocumque), he speaks of esse as the complement, the completion or “finish- 
ing touch” of the existing substance: “Ipsum autem esse est complementum 
substantiae existentis.” But it is the complement because it is the proper act of 
the substance: “Nihil enim completur nisi per proprium actum”; and thus 
when he says that esse is the complement of the existing substance, he adds 
that a thing is in act through having esse: “Unumquodque enim actu est per 
hoc quod esse habet.” Here it looks as if esse understood as complement 
could be a result; that is, as if we imagined an existing substance to which esse 
is subsequently added as its finishing touch. Thus (mis)understood, it looks as 
if the existence of the substantia existens comes before esse, rather than after. 
And yet the esse which appears to be a result is at the same time the act 
whereby the thing is. If anything, it is both act and result. 

In matter-form composites, St. Thomas says in the following chapter, form 
is the complement of the substance. He does not mean that substantial form is 
an effect or result of prime matter, as if the prime matter already constituted 
the substance and then the form provided a finishing touch. Rather, the form 
is the complement of the substance inasmuch as without the form there simply 
is no substance. Thus the form is called a principle of be-ing (principium 
essendi), because it completes that whose act is being itself (ipsum esse). It 
completes the substance so that it can be a proper subject of being. ® 

In this chapter St. Thomas has already connected esse with “is-ing.” That 
whose act is esse is that of which we can say that it is: “Eius enim actus est esse 
de quo possumus dicere quod sit.” Later in the same chapter he notes: 
“Forma tamen potest dici quo est, secundum quod est essendi principium; ipsa 
autem tota substantia est ipsum quod est, et ipsum esse est quo substantia 
denominatur ens.”!0 Esse can be called a result in that it requires the other 
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principles to be there. But esse is the act of that which is, and it is the act 
whereby it is a being (ens). Until it is by having received esse, it simply is not; it 
does not exist at all. Not only does esse mean existence, but, so long as we 
understand correctly what is meant by saying so, it is both act and result. 


IV. 


The act of being is esse, and the “fact” of being is designated by esse. Likewise, 
the “result” of the coming together of the principles of being is expressed by 
esse. But the fact that St. Thomas does not seem interested in making the 
distinction that Fabro makes in his name still leaves us with the questions indi- 
cated in section I of this paper. From knowing the fact that something exists, 
how do we know that it exists because it has something called esse actuating it? 
And if there is such an act, how do we know that it is identical with the thing’s 
“factual existence”? 

Near the end of his long chapter containing proofs for God’s existence, St. 
Thomas notes that “nothing brings itself from potency to act, or from non- 
being to being” (“de non esse in esse”).!! Here esse means existence, and it is 
connected with act. Something is in act when it exists. The connection 
between esse and act is repeated in one of the arguments of I, 22 for the iden- 
tity of essence and esse in God. Esse, Thomas tells us, names a sort of act; but 
note the reason he gives for claiming this: “Esse actum quendam nominat: 
non enim dicitur esse aliquid ex hoc quod est in potentia, sed ex eo quod est in 
actu.”12 The word esse appears twice in this sentence. The second time it is 
used it refers to existence. A thing is said to be, to exist, not insofar as it is in 
potency, but from the fact that it is in act. This is the basis for saying that esse 
names a sort of act—the first use of esse in the sentence. It must also mean 
existence in this case. When a thing exists it actually is, and so we can say that 
existence is an act because an existing thing actually is, is a being in act (ens 
actu), whereas before it existed it was not, was not actual. 

This does not in itself prove that esse is a metaphysical principle within the 
thing, the basic actualization by virtue of which it exists. But what it does 
mean is that when an efficient cause brings something about, it causes its 
effect to be, to exist. Thus when St. Thomas speaks of God’s efficient causality 
in Book II of the S.C.G., he consistently speaks of it in terms of existence 
(esse). At the beginning he tells us that he will discuss those operations by 
which God “brings things into being (res in esse producit), preserves them, and 
governs them.”!3 Throughout this Book he consistently discusses God’s 
creation in terms of being. God is the causa essendi of all things. 

God has been reached (in I, 13) as a first efficient cause. What St. Thomas 
does in Book II is to discuss more explicitly His causation in terms of being. 
He wants to show in Chapter 6 “that it belongs to God to be the principle and 
cause of being to other things (quod competit Deo ut sit aliis essendi principium 
et causa).”14 In the first argument of this chapter he very simply interprets 
God’s efficient causation in terms of esse. An efficient cause is one that brings 
its effects into being: “Efficiens autem causa suos effectus ad esse conducit.” 15 
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This understanding of causation was already implicit in the proofs for God’s 
existence presented in I, 13. Thus when God is reached as the first cause of 
motion, He is reached as a cause of existence in some way. In moving a thing 
from potency to act, He is causing the motion to exist. Since a thing is said to 
be from the fact that it is in act, and since motion is the act of a being in 
potency inasmuch as it is in potency (see I, 13, Tertio, probat sic), the thing that 
is being moved is in some sense lacking in the existence, the actuality, towards 
which it is being moved. The mover is an existent, in actuality, which is giving 
the existence of that actuality which was lacking in the moved thing to the 
degree that it was in potency. The absolute immobility of the mover is another 
way of saying that it lacks nothing of existence. !6 

The proof for God’s existence does not involve a claim that existence or esse 
is an act or actualization through which the thing moved exists. Rather, the 
thing is observed to be moving toward an actuality which it does not yet have, 
an actuality which must come to it from outside. At the completion of the 
motion it is now fully in act with regard to that actuality; or, it now exists in a 
way in which it previously did not. The existence of the thing would seem, 
from the way it functions within the proof, to involve every bit of actuality that 
the thing possesses at a given time. !7 

All of the actuality newly acquired is shown by the proof to come from a 
cause. When the actuality received in any instance of efficient causation is 
seen as existential and is traced to its ultimate source, that source is the full- 
ness of existential actuality. Thus God’s eternity is discussed in Chapter 15, 
which makes it clear that in Chapter 13 motion was implicitly understood in 
terms of existence. Whereas the things which are moved have esse after non 
esse, or a succession in their esse, God has all of His esse at once. 18 

The first cause, then, is an existence which is a principle and cause of exis- 
tence; the existence God gives is that the things He causes actually exist, or 
actually are being moved. Since He is the agent bringing about all this actual- 
ity, His existence must be an actuality in a fuller sense than would be indicated 
by simply calling that existence a “fact.” But the actual existence received by 
the objects of His causal activity is the same as their “factual existence.” 19 

Beginning at I, 14, St. Thomas begins to use the way of remotion to deter- 
mine what God is not, since we cannot know what He is. Within this frame- 
work of progressive negations he comes to argue in I, 22 that in God there is 
not an essence or quiddity other than His esse. Father Joseph Owens makes a 
fruitful observation on this: “Necessary existence has been reached as the first 
cause (CG, 1.15, Amplius), and then this existence is shown to belong to no 
quiddity that is not itself. The reasoning is from existence to identity with 
essence, and not from essence to identity with existence.” 20 

God has been reached by means of existence, and as existence. He has 
been reached as pure actuality, there being no potentiality in Him (I, 16). And 
throughout the entire procedure, actuality has been seen in terms of existence. 
The reasoning to God by means of existence, as well as the subsequent clarifi- 
cation of the God thus reached as ipsum esse subsistens, mediates, so it seems 
to me, the transition from the layman’s grasp of the existence of things to the 
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metaphysician’s understanding of esse as actus essendi. But the fuller notion of 
the metaphysician is not of something other than “factual existence”; it is 
already implied in what the man on the street can easily grasp, that “factual 
existence” means something “actually is.” 

The source of this actuality, absolutely perfect act, is pure esse. In I, 28, St. 
Thomas proves that God is perfect. The proof is developed as follows. Every 
perfection, every nobilitas, belongs to a thing according to its esse: “Omnis 
enim nobilitas cuiuscumque rei est sibi secundum suum esse: nulla enim 
nobilitas esset homini ex sua sapientia nisi per eam sapiens esset, et sic de 
aliis.”21 This consideration is based on esse as existence, as the finite form of 
the verb shows: “nisi per eam sapiens esset.” But God, the argument contin- 
ues, is His own esse and therefore has esse according to the total power (St. 
Thomas uses both virtus and potestas) of be-ing, of is-ing (essendi). Thus no 
perfection or nobility is lacking in Him; and there is absolutely no non esse, 
and hence no defect, in Him. 

God is thus the fullness of perfection because He is the fullness of the actu- 
ality that is implied in existing. True, we can think of existence as bare factu- 
ality, as a simple being-there, with every other perfection being an add-on. 
That is the basis for the implied objection with which the chapter begins: 
“Those things which both are and live are more perfect than those things that 
merely are.”22 But this is where the metaphysician makes a correction: Every 
perfection is a way of is-ing. St. Thomas is asking his imaginary objector to 
correct the angle from which he views existence. Rather than consider exis- 
tence as what properly characterizes inert things, while more perfect things 
have other perfections added to their existence, St. Thomas shows that these 
other perfections are more or less limited ways of existing. A thing which 
“merely exists” is very limited in its way of existing. What is at issue here is not 
a “real distinction” between being and its modes or limitations but the reality 
that all perfections are existential and must be understood in terms of exis- 
tence. When a thing is completely brought from potency to act, it no longer 
has anything of non esse but has esse completum. 23 

When St. Thomas says more about beings other than God, it is then that he 
shows that they are composed of their substance and their esse; for if they were 
not} they would be ipsum esse subsistens and would thus be indistinguishable 
from God. When esse is said of beings other than God (and it is said of them 
truly, since esse means existence), it cannot be said to be part of their natures. 
It is the proper act of the substance (II, 54, Secundo) whereby the thing is (quo 
est [II, 54, In substantiis et seq.]) and is called a being (II, 54, Unde). In the 
whole procedure, St. Thomas never abandons the original sense of esse: it 
means the existence of the thing. 


Fr. Daniel Utrecht 
The Oratory of St. Philip Neri 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Existence, Truth, and Realism 


A crucial question for both metaphysics and epistemology is this: How is the 
independent existence of entities distinct from the human mind (or distinct 
from oneself) known? This question is at the heart of metaphysics, for as 
Robert Henle said many years ago, “When a science puts forth a claim to be 
both an independent science and a science of the real, this claim must be justi- 
fied by establishing an immediate source of data which is proper to this science 
and not open to any other science or discipline.”! This question is also at the 
heart of epistemology, for it involves, at least implicitly, an account of how we 
are justified in affirming the independent existence of things. 2 

In the Thomistic tradition there have been several answers to this question. 
I will not here consider mediate realist positions — that is, positions which hold 
that we are aware of the existence of entities distinct from ourselves only 
through an inference, or mediately. But within immediate realism itself there 
have been two approaches. According to one approach, represented in most 
detail these days perhaps by Joseph Owens, we know the existence of things 
distinct from ourselves by directly apprehending their existence. 3 

On the other approach, one knows existence not by inference, nor by direct 
apprehension either, but in knowing the truth of certain propositions, in 
knowing the truth of first-order propositions.4 In this paper I wish to articu- 
late and develop this second approach, and to show its merits. I will first argue 
that existence is not directly apprehended; then I will begin to explain how I 
think existence is known in perceptual judgments. In section III I will examine 
judgments based on intellectual evidence, and in section IV I will argue that all 
first-order affirmative judgments are existential, not just those with existence 
as a predicate. Finally, in section V I will consider some objections likely to 
occur to some readers. 


I. Existence is not Directly Apprehended 


The existence of things is not known by a direct apprehension, either by sense 
or by intellect or by both working together. I hasten to add that it is not 
known by an inference either. That is, it is known explicitly> neither by sensa- 
tion nor in the first or third act of the intellect.© It is known in the second act 
of the intellect, and the second act of the intellect is of a very different sort 
from the first act. In my view, the notion that one knows existence by directly 
apprehending it imposes on the intellect’s second act the structure of its first 
act. 

In both sensation and the first act of the intellect, what is known is indeed 
an existing thing (i.e., if the intellectual act is a direct one), but in neither of 
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these acts does one know that it exists. What one knows, rather, is either sense 
qualities of the thing or an intelligible aspect (nature) of the thing. In sensa- 
tion and the first act of the intellect, the knowing power acquires a cognitive 
union with the thing known. In these direct apprehensions the knowing power 
takes on the form of the thing known; the knowing power becomes the thing 
known. But, as I have argued elsewhere,’ there is no such union with the 
existence of the thing known. It follows that the existence of things is not 
directly apprehended. 

Two replies have been given to this argument. Joseph Owens has replied 
that while we do not become the existence of the things we know in a distinct 
act, we do, in knowledge, become the existing things. However, while this is 
true, it does not negate my point. To apprehend directly the existence of 
things would require a union with their existence, not just with the things 
which do exist. There would need to be a union precisely with that of them 
which is known. But that does not occur, and so the conclusion remains. 

Mark Wauck, on the other hand, argues that “when we know existence, the 
intellect takes on the intelligibility of the act of existing, ie., forms the concept 
of existing, insofar as it is intelligible to the human mind.”? But this seems to 
me merely an ad hoc move. When I know the existence of the tree in my front 
yard, does my intellect really take on not only the form of the tree but also the 
intelligibility (form?) of its existence? It is hard to imagine anything like that 
occurring. But even if it did, would I not still have to become aware that the 
tree with the intelligibility of existence actually exists, or is actual? Wauck 
seems to grant this second point, for he holds that while existence is appre- 
hended in a concept, it is grasped only when one applies the concept of exis- 
tence to a singular thing.!9 I am not sure what to make of this last point. But 
if I first apprehend some intelligibility, and then in a distinct act become aware 
of something’s actually having that intelligibility, it is hard to see how actually 
having an intelligibility could be a singular instance of the intelligibility in 
question. 

Moreover, when an object is directly apprehended, its nature or essence has 
real existence in reality and intentional existence (being-understood) in the 
intellect. There is partial identity (for to apprehend directly just is to have a 
unique union with what is known), but there must also be a respect or respects 
in which there is difference. For the natures to differ at all, the one real and 
the other in the intellect, they must have distinct acts of existence.!! It follows 
that the thing’s act of existence is known differently than by direct apprehen- 
sion. 

The argument presented above applies both to sensation and to the first act 
of the intellect. But seeing why, in particular, existence is not directly appre- 
hended by sensation will throw light on how existence is known. A clear 
presentation of the position that existence is directly apprehended in sensation 
can be found in John of St. Thomas. According to John, while existence is not 
an additional feature contained in the presentation of the sense, nevertheless 
the sensible object is presented to the sense in a certain way or mode, and this 
way or mode is as present, or as existing. 
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John compares this modification of the object by physical presence or coex- 
istence with the way a common sensible modifies the proper sensible object: 


For [the presence] does not constitute a feature [ratio] moving the cognitive act, but it 
modifies its termination, insofar as it coexists with it terminatively or on the part of a term. 
This modification varies the cognition only accidentally, as in vision the modification by the 
common sensible of the proper sensible. For example, white is seen with motion or without 
motion, in this place or in that place, and these differences do not essentially vary the act of 
seeing, because they do not belong to the object per se and formally, but only accidentally. 
And the modification of knowledge by termination through presence or absence is related 
to knowledge in the same way. !2 


In Aristotelian and Thomistic terminology, the common sensibles are 
modifications or determinations of the way the proper sensibles affect the 
sense powers. The eye sees red, for example, but it could see a red of this size 
or of that size, of this shape or of that one. Hence by the sense of sight, one 
can discriminate not only red from blue, but also large from small, round from 
square, and so on. 

But existing versus not-existing does not resemble a modification of how the 
sense powers are affected. Existing is not at all similar to a mode of the proper 
sensible. It is a prerequisite for the sense being affected at all. It is not that 
the sense is affected in one way when its object exists and in another way when 
its object does not exist. Hence the datum which is relevant to whether its 
object exists is not any particular way in which the sense is affected. And 
because what falls in any way within the object of a knowing power is confined 
to that within which it can discriminate, existence is not part of the object of 
the sense. 


II. How Existence is Known 


It is not the kind of object that an external sense has, but its having an object at 
all that is evidence for a knowledge of the existence of the object. The rele- 
vant sensory evidence is not any aspect of the sense’s object; rather, the 
evidence lies in the relation of this object to the knowing power. Thus a 
knowledge of existence on the basis of sensory evidence will require not just a 
knowledge of the sense power’s object, but a knowledge of the relation 
between the sense power and its object. Because the sense powers cannot 
know their own relations to their objects, cannot reflect upon themselves, the 
sense powers cannot know the existence of their objects. 

But this point also suggests how existence is known. It suggests that the 
existence of an individual is known when one is aware of one’s sensing. It sug- 
gests that one knows existence by reflecting on one’s act of knowing, by 
becoming aware of the distinction between what one senses or understands 
and one’s sensing or understanding of it. For in understanding the object’s 
distinctness from one’s act of sensing or understanding, one knows its objec- 
tivity or actuality. 

So I know the existence of the tree outside my window because I sense it, 
but more specifically because I am intellectually aware that I sense it. In 
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sensation by itself 1 am aware of the tree’s sense qualities—its color and its 
rough texture, for example. Intellectually, I understand it as a tree. But in 
neither of these cognitive acts—sensation or direct understanding —do I know 
the tree’s existence. I first know the tree’s existence when, by reflecting on my 
acts of sensing and understanding, I become aware of my sensing and under- 
standing, dissociating what I sense and understand from my sensing and 
understanding, and seeing it as objective or actual. Reflecting on my sensing 
and understanding, I understand that I am deriving a characteristic I might 
signify by the word “tree” from that which I am sensing, which I might signify 
by the word “this,” thus knowing, This is a tree. And to know that this is a tree 
is to know the tree’s existence; for in my reflective act, what I come to know is 
the actuality of this thing’s being a tree. In this case, I come to know its 
substantial existence. If the judgment were This is green, or This is tall, it 
would be a knowledge of accidental existence. }3 

The position presented here is in important respects the same as that 
presented recently by Robert Schmidt. Schmidt argues that there are three 
levels of sensory evidence. The first is the presentation of sense qualities. On 
the second level the sensory qualities are known as concrete, belonging to a 
subject, that is, as situated in the “common sensibles”: for example, “a color in 
an extended, bounded, and contoured surface; a sound in a duration and in a 
relative location or direction....”14 The third level of sensory evidence 
involves the intellect’s reflection upon what is sensed and the act of sensing: 


For this level it is necessary not only that the knower be actually sensing and aware of the 
sensible qualities and concrete sensible wholes but also be aware of his own act of sensing 
and what this means. He understands that in sensing he is receiving impressions and being 
acted upon, realizing that he cannot be both agent and patient from the same point of view 
or in the same context. 15 


Schmidt is careful to emphasize that he is not saying that one infers the exis- 
tence of things from their effects seen, but rather that one knows the existence 
of the thing in knowing its action on one’s sensory powers.!© Summing up his 
position, Schmidt writes: 


As soon as an external sensible is known by an external (or special) sense, the act of sensing 
is also known by the central sense, and the passivity of the knower is known by the intellect; 
and in this passivity of the knower the activity and action and the existence of the sensible 
being is understood and known. !7 


I think this account is correct, although I am not sure Schmidt would agree 
with me that it is an account of how existence is known differently than by 
being directly apprehended. But by that I mean it is not apprehended as cate- 
gorical aspects of a thing are; there is not an intentional identity with it; it is 
not seen but is known in knowing the objectivity of the thing. 

There are two further points I would add. First, I am inclined to think that 
a full notion of a passion or an action is known initially only in reasoning, the 
third act of the intellect. 18 
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The second point I wish to add is that our knowledge of existence, including 
the type of judgment Schmidt describes, is propositional. To reflect on one’s 
act of sensing a tree, for example, is to understand that This is a tree, or This is 
green and brown. That is, one knows existence in knowing the truth of what 
one senses and understands, and to know the truth of what one senses or 
understands is to know the truth (or to think one knows the truth— mistakes 
are possible, of course) of a proposition, which is to affirm a proposition. 
Propositions are not intermediaries between us and reality which get in the 
way, as many seem to think. They are the aspects of reality we have managed 
to get hold of, though in us these aspects of reality have conditions they do not 
have in the real, such as abstractness and complexity. 19 


III. How Existence is Known in Judgments Based on Intellectual Evidence 


So far I have concentrated on judgments whose evidence is perceptual. But 
there are different types of judgments. Singular, perceptual judgments are not 
the only ones in which existence is known. Existence is also known in some 
universal and necessary judgments. There are two types of cases. First, I may 
understand that the predicate belongs to the nature of the subject. Here it is 
my understanding the predicate in the subject which is the evidence for my 
judgment, and, as in the perceptual judgment, my reflexive awareness of the 
evidence is my judgment. This judgment is a knowledge of how things actually 
are, and so it is existential. 

Secondly, I may understand that the predicate belongs to the subject 
because I understand that the predicate belongs to another intelligibility which 
(I also understand) is in the subject. That is, I understand the thing (or things) 
to have a characteristic through its (their) having another characteristic. The 
judgment is reflexive and existential. It is existential in that, if it is true and a 
first-order judgment,29 in it I know the objectivity or actuality of a thing’s (or 
things’) having a certain characteristic. 

The point that our knowledge of existence is propositional can perhaps 
become clearer if we look more closely for a moment at propositions. I can 
join one intelligibility to another in two ways. First, I can simply join them 
because I wish to or because one is associated with the other through some 
relation other than (partial) identity. But secondly, I can relate what I under- 
stand (a predicate) to that of which it is an understanding (a subject), and thus I 
understand that it is the subject in itself (either as a sensed object or as a 
nature, or so on) that is the source and locus of the content I understand. 
When I understand that, then I know the objectivity not only of the content 
directly understood (the predicate) but also of that sensed or known content of 
which the directly understood content is an aspect (the subject). 

What I know in this reflexive, second act of the intellect that is not known in 
the first act of the intellect is that the intelligibility is required by the subject. It 
may be required by the nature of the subject-term (i.e., the subject of the 
proposition), or it may be required by the subject-term in its de facto situation 
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(as in, This tree is tall), or it may be understood to be required by the subject 
through a proof. 

The point is that it is now the subject, something other than my act of join- 
ing a predicate to a subject, which calls the shots. In the intellect’s second act 
one knows for the first time that a content understood (a predicate) applies to, 
or rather is an aspect of, a whole (subject). 21 

In seeing the connection of the content understood to the whole of which it 
is an aspect, one for the first time views the subject-term, the whole, as an 
objective thing. In moving to consider it as the standard or criterion for 
whether an intelligibility should be joined to it or not, one for the first time 
sees it as distinct from one’s acts, as the standard for one’s acts, and thus, 
implicitly, as independent of one’s acts. 22 

It is not a question of knowing mental contents and then deducing their 
transcendence or objectivity from the nature of the act of understanding.?3 
Nor is there some further feature noticed by reflection. 

Rather, when one moves from understanding, say, a green tree, to under- 
standing This is a green tree, one now sees the objectivity of what one under- 
stands and so understands actual existence of some sort. One knows the actu- 
ality of what one understands. 


IV. Existential Judgments 


Some readers may by this time be growing impatient. When, they may ask, am 
I going to discuss the plain judgment signified by the sentence “That tree 
exists,” or “That horse exists”? When am I going to discuss propositions, or 
judgments, in which exists is the predicate (or quasi-predicate)? My answer is 
that it is a mistake to single out such judgments as somehow having a privi- 
leged status. In fact these types of judgments are, first of all, quite rare. But 
more importantly, they are secondary and derivative upon the types of judg- 
ments I have been discussing up until now. That is, existence is first known 
when one knows the truth of a proposition with a definite subject and a defi- 
nite predicate—i.e., a predicate other than exists. One knows existence not 
first of all as a predicate (or possible predicate) in a judgment, but in knowing 
the actuality of what is understood in the total proposition. Existence does not 
show up, in the first place, as the predicate or the subject of the judgment; 
instead, the copula “is” signifies it, while secondarily signifying the composi- 
tion of the subject and predicate. 24 

What, then, does “This tree exists” mean? Does not “exists” signify the 
tree’s act of existing? My answer is yes, but it signifies it in the manner in 
which it is known, and the tree’s act of existing is initially known when one 
knows, The thing outside my window is a tree. So “exists” in “This tree exists” 
signifies what I first knew when I knew that the thing outside my window is a 
tree. For when | knew that, I knew the actuality of that bit of matter’s being a 
tree, and that was to know the substantial existence of the tree. 29 

On my view, then, every affirmative, first-order judgment is existential. 
That is, every judgment whose concepts signify intelligibilities directly appre- 
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hended, rather than intelligibilities formed by comparison or negation of 
previously known propositions, is existential, and not just those whose predi- 
cate is exists.26 


V. Some Objections 


One might object to this account, as Joseph Owens does, that it begins with 
something other than actual, real existence, and therefore is not sufficiently 
safeguarded against idealism.*”? However, I am not saying that one begins with 
a mental content and then one asks for its source. Rather, in sensation and in 
direct acts of understanding, what one knows is real in some way. One does, 
in the first act of the intellect, understand being, i.e., something that is. One 
knows being, but one does not yet know that one knows it. One does not begin 
within the mind and then “get outside.” Rather, by sensation and under- 
standing one already is “outside.” Only, in the intellect’s second act one 
discovers or realizes that one is already “outside.” 28 

In other words, in the transition to the second act of the intellect, the mind 
does not project the proposition into a transcendent or objective realm. To 
think of it in this way would be to think of the first act of the intellect as 
reaching only a mental content, and to think of the second act as saying in 
effect, “This mental content is a representation (or even a re-presentation) of 
something transcendent.” (If Owens thought I was saying that, then I cannot 
blame him for being concerned as to how my position safeguards realism.) 
No, one knows a transcendent reality already in the first act of the intellect 
(transcendent, in the sense of distinct from any mental content). The second 
act does not assert that there is something transcendent which is presented 
interiorly in a mental content. Instead, in the second act one realizes that one 
is already dealing with an objective reality. In a way, one is immersed in the 
object in the first act; the second act withdraws from that immersion to 
discover that one has reached something other than one’s act of understand- 
ing. 

A second objection can be raised in the following way. I have argued, in 
effect, that nothing in the object known can indicate that one’s knowing power 
is correctly related to that object. So to know the truth of one’s knowledge, 
and to have an ultimate basis for one’s realist affirmation or stance, one must 
while knowing an object simultaneously know the relation of one’s act of 
knowing to that object. The awareness must be broadened to include not only 
the object primarily in one’s awareness but also the very act of awareness one 
is engaged in. This is necessary for an awareness of the actuality of what one 
understands. That is, even a direct awareness of existence such as that posited 
by Owens, John of St. Thomas, or others would not tell one that what one 
knows is actual or objective, because nothing in the object can tell one how 
that object is related to one’s act of consideration or awareness, nor how one’s 
act of consideration or awareness is related to that object. 

But someone could object: “What you are saying is that a sensed content is 
not sufficient for evidence of its independent reality, that one must also be 
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aware that one is aware of (instead of, say, constructing in imagination) that 
content; but this seems arbitrary. Why not just say that the content is self- 
justifying? Why do you say the second-order awareness is necessary? More- 
over, two can play at your game. Suppose the second-order awareness were 
necessary; why suppose that the second-order awareness is sufficient? That is, 
why might I not need a third-order awareness to inform me of the correctness 
of the second-order awareness? If I need a second-order awareness to inform 
me of the correctness of my act of sensing, then why would I not also need a 
third-order awareness to inform me of the correctness of my second-order 
awareness? In short, it is not clear why the second-order awareness is neces- 
sary; and whatever reason is given for its being necessary, it is not clear why 
any such reason would not equally apply to the allegedly necessary second- 
order awareness as well. What is so different about the second-order aware- 
ness? What does it have that the first-order awareness does not have, that 
makes it not only necessary for knowledge of existence but also sufficient to be 
the ultimate basis for our realist affirmations?” 

First, why is the second-order awareness necessary? It is not necessary for 
every type of knowledge; as I said, direct understanding establishes a cognitive 
union with reality as it is. But it is necessary for propositional knowledge, or 
knowledge of existence, because propositional knowledge involves taking a 
stand about the way things really are, and that just means how things are 
independently of what one thinks. That is, what is distinctive of propositional 
knowledge is precisely an awareness of how the content known is related to 
one’s act of awareness or considering, and so one must have simultaneously an 
awareness of both the content understood and the act of awareness of it. It is 
necessary not because the first-order awareness is subject to doubt or is falli- 
ble, while the second-order awareness is indubitable and/or infallible. It is 
necessary simply because the first-order known content is just a content; its 
objectivity, its transcendence in relation to one’s knowing, its independence of 
one’s act of considering, is something one can know only by knowing how 
one’s act of considering or knowing is related to it. One thereby knows its 
actuality, for its intrinsic actuality is that whereby it is independent of one’s act 
of knowing. So even though one does not directly apprehend it, one does 
know the thing’s actuality in knowing its transcendence of one’s act of know- 
ing, Or its objectivity. 

But is this sufficient? What does the second-order awareness have that the 
first-order awareness does not have, such that one does not need a third-order 
awareness? 

In judgment I am aware that understanding is the sort of thing I am doing. 
That awareness includes, or applies to, both my first-order act of understand- 
ing and that very act of awareness, the second-order one. For that is what I am 
doing, in both the first-order and the second-order acts (which, as I have said, 
occur simultaneously). This is what it means to say that the act is sotally self- 
reflexive.2? It means that it is not one act that reflects on another, but the self- 
same act of understanding that includes an understanding of itself. Besides, a 
third-order awareness is not needed because the objectivity of one’s second- 
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order awareness is not what one is affirming, but rather the objectivity of one’s 
first-order awareness of a distinct object. 30 

In short, the buck must stop somewhere. The reason it stops here rather 
than simply with what is apprehended is not that we are more certain of the 
internal than of the external—that is simply not the case; I deny that com- 
pletely. Rather, the reason is that while with apprehension one is in cognitive 
union with the other, one cannot, by the nature of the case, know that one is 
(and therefore one does not know the actual existence of what one appre- 
hends) without knowing that one is apprehending something. The act of being 
aware that one is apprehending something —whether what one apprehends is 
something extramental or mental—is necessary and sufficient for the aware- 
ness of the independence and actual existence of what one apprehends. 


Patrick Lee 
Franciscan University of Steubenville 
Steubenville, Ohio 
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standard, and thus seeing the known content, at least implicitly, as distinct from one’s under- 
standing. Put otherwise, one does not first have to see the subject-term as objective before 
one can see it as a standard; rather, it is in seeing it as a standard that one sees it as objective. 
And seeing it as a standard is the same as distinguishing it from one’s act of understanding. 
And seeing it as a standard is the same as reflecting back on the content understood 
(predicate) and seeing this content to be of something objective. 


Cf. St. Thomas, On Truth, Question I, Article 9. 
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30 Notice that I am not discussing a judgment in which truth is the predicate. Taking a stand on 
the truth of what one understands is distinctive of any judgment or second act of the intel- 
lect. It distinguishes considering green grass from judging grass to be green. There are 
judgments in which truth is the predicate, but in such judgments truth is involved not only in 
the predicate but also in the judging or affirming of the proposition as a whole. For example, 
to judge that The proposition “That tree is green” is true is to affirm the truth of that proposi- 
tion; that is, it is to affirm the truth of a proposition in which truth is a predicate. 


Deontology, Teleology, and 
Aquinas’ Virtue Ethic 


Introduction 


In differentiating the utilitarian view of justice from his own, John Rawls states 
that “utilitarianism is a teleological theory, whereas justice as fairness is not. 
By definition, then, the latter is a deontological theory. ..” (emphasis added).! 
According to Rawls, every moral theory necessarily is either deontological or 
teleological; a third kind of moral theory is “by definition” impossible. His 
calm tone, moreover, is rooted in that unhesitating assurance — he is proposing 
not a thesis for inquiry but a truth of evident certainty. Nor is Rawls alone in 
this conviction. He is in fact voicing the settled judgment of most modern 
moral analysts.2 

Given this climate of opinion, then, it is no surprise that Thomas Aquinas’ 
moral thought is largely ignored;3 for on the basis of the teleology/deontology 
dichotomy, he simply cannot be understood. Rawls himself calls Thomas a 
“dominant end” teleologist, but he contrasts teleology and deontology in a way 
that forces Thomas into the deontologist category.4 On Rawls’ showing, 
accordingly, Thomas is both teleologist and deontologist. In fact he is neither. 
Rather, he is an ethician of virtue.5 

The themes and topics treated in the pars secunda of the Summa Theologiae 
witness the centrality of virtue in Thomas’ thought. In the prima secundae 
there are 41 Questions (49-89) devoted to the analysis of virtue as such. Still 
more revealing is the fact that the first 170 Questions of the secunda secundae 
treat of specific virtues. In short, virtue is the topic of 211 of the 303 Ques- 
tions of the entire Second Part. Moreover, the other Questions of the prima 
secundae — on the purpose of life (1-5), the human act (6-21), the passions (22- 
48), and law (90-97) — have in view the goal, acts, matter, and source of virtue. 
Questions 98-114 go on to develop the supernatural bases for the theological 
virtues. Thomas is, then, an ethician of virtue, and emphatically so. 

Far more is at stake, however, than simply the question of how to classify 
Thomas’ approach to ethics. The very conception of ethics itself is at issue in 
this question of classification. For both deontology and teleology regard ethics 
as the search for the normative rule or rules which guide human behavior. 
The significance of Thomas’ understanding is that ethics itself is conceived not 
as the quest for rules of behavior but as the seeking of the right way of life. 

In this paper, I will argue that Thomas’ virtue ethic transcends both deon- 
tology and teleology. More precisely, I hope to show that his ethic unifies and 
synthesizes the partial and fragmentary insights of both deontology and teleol- 
ogy without being burdened by their attendant difficulties; that, indeed, the 
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crucial concerns of both schools find a more lavish home in Thomas’ teaching 
than they do in their own houses. In pursuit of this goal, I will first present the 
key features of deontology and teleology. This presentation will bring into 
focus the difficulties they cannot resolve. I will then examine the elements of 
Thomas’ ethic which respond to those features and difficulties. 


I. 


The relation of the “right” to the “good” is what distinguishes deontologists 
from teleologists. All teleological theories derive the rightness of an act from 
the goodness of its (intended) consequences. The good consequences which 
are the likely outcome of any act are the necessary and sufficient conditions 
for the act’s being right or morally obligatory. In all species of teleological 
morality, “an act is right if and only if it or the rule under which it falls 
produces, will probably produce, or is intended to produce at least as great a 
balance of good over evil as any available alternative; an act is wrong if and only 
if it does not do so.”6 The nature of the “good” consequence, of course, varies 
from thinker to thinker, but personal pleasure and social happiness are the 
most popular candidates for that position. 

The varied deontological theories stand in sharp contrast to all this. The 
different species of deontological morality deny that the morally obligatory act 
is simply a function of the good consequences it produces. Deontological 
moral systems are characterized by the idea that the act has validity apart from 
the consequences it produces: 


A deontologist contends that it is possible for an action or rule of action to be the morally 
right or obligatory one even if it does not promote the greatest balance of good over evil for 
self, society, or the universe. It may be right or obligatory simply because of some other 
fact about it or because of its own nature. 7 


According to deontological theory, certain acts—e.g., keeping a promise or 
stealing a car—are inherently right or wrong regardless of the consequent 
good produced. Different deontologists, of course, propose alternative rules 
of attion as the standard for judging an act’s moral rightness; nevertheless, 
they hold that the morally decisive element is something intrinsic to the act 
itself. 

Deontologists and teleologists, then, pronounce acts right or wrong on radi- 
cally different bases. The one appeals to the inherent quality of the act, rule, 
or maxim; the other looks to consequences alone. This twofold relation of the 
right (act) to the good (end) establishes the difference between the two types 
of systems. 

The analysis of an act’s morality is one thing; the evaluation of an agent’s 
morality is another. While acts are judged morally right or wrong, persons are 
pronounced morally good or bad. (The judgment that a person is morally 
good is not to be confused with the sense in which an act’s consequence is 
good.) The principle on which an act is judged morally right differs from the 
principle on which a person is deemed morally good. A person, motive, or 
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character trait may be described as “morally good or bad, responsible, blame- 
worthy or praiseworthy, admirable or despicable, heroic or saintly, virtuous or 
vicious, etc.”8 Both teleologists and deontologists agree that the virtues— 
justice and benevolence, for example —are a person’s motive and disposition 
to do what is “right.” For deontologists especially, the disposition to act 
rightly is virtue itself. The realm of moral goodness, therefore, lies within the 
area of motivation and personal values. 

Both ethical schools, then, are emphatic in predicating virtue of persons 
rather than acts. And both fear the destruction of moral analysis which predi- 
cating virtue of acts would cause. John Stuart Mill is speaking for teleologists 
when he proclaims that “motive has nothing to do with the morality of the 
action,” though it has much to do with the worth of the agent.? This is not a 
far cry from what John Rawls says on behalf of deontologists in his denial that 
“moral desert” is a criterion for justice: “The notion of distribution according 
to virtue fails to distinguish between moral desert and legitimate expecta- 
tion.... Moreover, none of the precepts of justice aims at rewarding 
virtue.”10 Concretely, morality is concerned with the honesty of an act; 
whether the honest act is performed because the agent is honest or because 
“honesty is the best policy” is irrelevant to the act’s morality. 

Deontologists and teleologists, then, agree on some things and disagree on 
others. Unfortunately, both their agreements and disagreements raise diffi- 
culties. The two schools agree in distinguishing the moral goodness of the 
person from the moral rightness of the act; they disagree on whether an act’s 
moral rightness is governed by its intended consequences or by its own inher- 
ent quality. The first difficulty arises from this very distinction between the 
moral person and the moral act. If virtue is merely a motive to perform right 
acts, there is no rational criterion by which to distinguish a base motive from a 
noble one. There is no reason to prefer practicing honesty for honesty’s sake 
to practicing it because it works to one’s advantage. The self-giving and the 
self-seeking each have motives. If virtue consists in motive as such, it is diffi- 
cult to see how one motive can be better than another. When questions of 
moral character become questions of psychological motivation, no standards 
remain by which specifically aretaic judgments may be made. 

A second difficulty emerges from the different criteria deontologists and 
teleologists employ to ascertain the morally right act. The deontologist’s crite- 
rion excludes the teleologist’s, and vice versa. The deontologist criticizes the 
teleologist for permitting the worst atrocities so long as they lead to better 
consequences. The teleologist criticizes the deontologist for refusing, on the 
basis of false scruples, to maximize the good. At this level, they are simply two 
ships passing in the night; neither system can justify its own criterion, negate 
the other’s, account for the other’s, or subsume the other’s to itself. The 
second difficulty, then, lies in this mutual exclusiveness. Each must deny the 
other’s criterion because it does not square with its own. At their own level, 
therefore, there is a simply unresolvable impasse between the two camps. 

This leads to a third difficulty. In light of this impasse, both schools stand in 
need of metaethical justification. Certainly both Mill and Rawls are aware 
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that they have not truly proved their own respective systems. Mill admits that 
his teleology does “not admit of proof in the ordinary acceptance of that 
term,” though to him the fact that each person “desires his own happiness” or 
seeks pleasure and avoids pain is “not only all the proof which the case admits 
of, but all which it is possible to require.”!! Like Mill, Rawls admits that his 
theory cannot be proved. To substantiate the truth of deontology he appeals 
to “the entire conception and how it fits in with and organizes our considered 
judgments in reflective equilibrium,” but he acknowledges that he has “not 
proved in any strict sense” either his particular theory or even his whole 
general approach to justice. !2 

The need for a metaethical justification of both moral systems also emerges 
from a consideration of their key terms. “Good” and “bad,” “right” and 
“wrong,” “morally obligatory,” etc. are hardly self-evident terms. More to the 
point, what makes personal pleasure or social happiness the end “good”? Why 
is the “right” act “morally obligatory”? Concretely, why should I do the “right” 
unless it is to my “good”? Let us recall Glaucon’s famous challenge to 
Socrates: “Why should I be just? It is better to be unjust. If I had the ring of 
Gyges, the tyrant’s life would be the best life.” This argument is just as urgent 
a challenge to deontology and teleology as it was to Socrates. Socrates, 
however, had an advantage that neither moral system possesses: a developed 
philosophical anthropology in terms of which he could justify his understand- 
ing of the “good” and the “bad,” etc. 13 

The third difficulty, then, is the lack of an adequate anthropology in terms 
of which the two ethical theories could be evaluated. Without such an anthro- 
pology, “good,” “right,” “obligatory,” “moral worth,” etc. have no justified 
sense. An articulated understanding of human nature and the human good is 
the sine qua non of proving any moral system. But the very terms in which 
both deontology and teleology conceive ethics negate the possibility of 
appealing to such an anthropology. 

In the following pages I will develop aspects of Thomas’ virtue ethic which 
touch on these three difficulties. First I will argue that Thomas’ doctrine of 
virtue is rooted in his anthropology. This anthropology provides the sense and 
justification for his use of “good,” “bad,” and like terms. Secondly, I will show 
that his understanding of virtue incorporates both the teleologist’s concern for 
the “good end” and the deontologist’s concern for the “inherent quality” as 
criteria of the “right act.” Finally, I will articulate his resolution of the 
morally-good-agent/morally-right-act difficulty, showing how Thomas’ virtue 
ethic overcomes the dichotomy of aretaic and deontic judgments. I will make 
no attempt, however, to develop any other aspect, much less a complete 
synthesis, of Thomas’ understanding of virtue. 14 


” 6 


Il. 


Thomas understands ethics to be a practical, not a theoretical, inquiry. Ethics 
seeks that knowledge which is not an end in itself but which ends in action. It 
does not attempt to give a simply theoretical account of moral phenomena, but 
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rather to know the principles by which human beings live and act well rather 
than ill. Ethics, then, is not concerned with rules of moral obligation; it is 
concerned with the right way of life. In this sense, ethics seeks to know the 
principles of human flourishing.!5 Simply being human is one thing; living a 
full human life is something else. Acting at peak power, in a whole and inte- 
gral manner, with skill and relish, for truly choiceworthy ends, in the multiple 
spheres of human life —that is human flourishing. Yet the capacity so to act is 
not innate but acquired; and it is acquired by development of the virtues suit- 
able to such activity. Developing the virtues enables one to live fully; acquir- 
ing the vices has the opposite effect. 

Above all, then, virtues are the good habits by which life is lived well and 
fully. More precisely, Thomas defines virtue as a good habit of mind by which 
we live rightly, of which no one can make bad use, and which is either acquired 
or infused.!6 This definition, adapted with slight modifications from Augus- 
tine, points to and involves the many dimensions of Thomas’ vast synthesis. 
This definition of virtue is, and is intended to be, primarily scientific; that is, 
the definition is based on the four necessary and universal causes. The mate- 
rial cause (materia in qua) is the “mind” (mens), the reason and will. The 
formal cause, by proximate genus and difference, is “good habit.” The phrases 
“live rightly” and “no bad use” name the final cause, good operation or action. 
More specifically, “live rightly” refers to the aptness and skills for action that 
some virtues (e.g., art) confer; “no bad use” refers to the good ends and acts 
which the moral virtues ensure. Finally, the efficient cause—in Augustine’s 
definition, God—is either God or the human agent. On the other hand, since 
this is a definition of virtue as such, it is silent on the individuating materia 
circa quam by which the particular virtues are specified. 

This seemingly simple definition of virtue is, in fact, extremely rich. All of 
the key words are freighted with meanings developed in different parts of the 
Summa. Unpacking these terms involves bringing out the metaphysical, 
anthropological, epistemological, and ethical considerations with which 
Thomas has loaded them. And these, in turn, bring to light additional 
elements of virtue. Virtue, in short, is a key term because it unlocks the many 
riches of the Summa’s vast synthesis. 

Since Aquinas’ ethic is an ethic of human flourishing, it is situated within his 
account of human nature. The human being, by nature a rational and social 
being, is a psychophysical unity, an “incarnate spirit.”!7 As composed of body 
and soul, reason and will, sensation and imagination, the human being 
possesses powers of apprehension and appetition. From the knowledge gath- 
ered by the apprehensive powers, the senses and reason, arise the attractions 
and repulsions of the appetitive powers, i.e., the sense appetites and the will. 
These attractions and repulsions generate the passions of human life: its 
desires and aversions, hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, etc.18 These passions 
give strength and energy to human acts; without them there would be little if 
any motion toward the goods or from the evils of human life. 19 

The varied human appetites are Thomas’ starting point for understanding 
good and evil in human life. The good is the appetible or desirable, while evil 
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is the reverse. Understood in this way, the good has the aspect of an end.20 
The number and kinds of ends or goods, then, are the reflex of different 
appetites. Typical of these appetible goods are food and drink, clothing and 
shelter, health and security, family and friends, wealth and honor, pleasure and 
power, love and knowledge.2! These ends may be conveniently classified as 
external goods, goods of the body, and goods of the soul. 22 

Thomas does not, however, leave it at this. The appetible good as end is his 
first word on the subject, but not his last. He goes on to say that goods are 
appetible in different respects and from different vantage points, and that the 
desires themselves lie in quite different orders of appetition. What is most 
desirable in one order of appetition may be most undesirable in another. 
Thomas notes three orders of appetition: the pleasant, the befitting, and the 
useful.23 The desirability of a given activity falls under one or more of those 
categories. Taking an afternoon swim, for example, may be appetible both as 
befitting our nature and as pleasant; swallowing a bitter medicine may be 
appetible as conducive to health, though it is unpleasant; drinking a dozen 
beers may be pleasant, but it hardly makes fit the reason. The different goods, 
then, may be desired because they are fitting for human nature, but they may 
just as well be desired simply because they are pleasurable, regardless of how 
unfitting and destructive they may be for human nature in general or for a 
given person in particular. Of course, many goods are sought not for their 
own sakes but because they are useful toward what is either pleasant or fitting. 
An adequate understanding of Thomas’ teaching on the good, then, must take 
into consideration not only the number and kinds of appetible goods, not only 
the different desires and passions, but above all the different orders of appeti- 
tion in terms of which the appetible goods are appetible. For Thomas, an 
appetible good as such is not yet a truly human good. 

The first criterion of any true good is that it befit—that is, perfect —human 
nature. But since human nature is above all rational, the perfective human 
goods are those which accord with reason. Those goods, then, which reason 
knows as inherently perfective of human beings are the true goods and the 
choiceworthy appetible ends. These goods, accordingly, are to be accom- 
plished and pursued, while their contraries are evil and to be avoided. 24 

Specifically, human beings are inclined by their very nature to four goods.25 
The first good is that of preservation of life. This good generates all the acts 
which procure the necessities of life, foster health, promote safety, etc. The 
second good is the propagation of the human species through sexual acts. This 
root good engenders the institution of marriage, the fostering of healthy fami- 
lies, the raising and education of children, and so forth. The third good is the 
perfection of the intellect by knowledge, especially knowledge of God. 
Securing this good involves not only the cultivation of the arts and sciences, 
the advancement of teaching and learning, etc., but also the establishing of 
religion, prayer, and worship. The fourth natural good is living in society with 
others. From this follows the social and political ordering of people, the 
varied associations which make social life possible and desirable, and so forth. 
In short, these four goods are the very law of the incarnate spirit’s nature. 
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Reason itself, operating by the natural habit of the “understanding of first 
(practical) principles” (synderesis), knows these goods.26 More specifically, it 
knows the four goods precisely as perfective of human nature, and it recog- 
nizes them as self-evident goods. Furthermore, it understands that they are 
the ultimate goods or last ends and therefore the first principles of all human 
action. Because, then, these self-evident goods are the first principles of ac- 
tion, they measure the good and evil of all acts. These ultimate goods are the 
core of Thomas’ much misunderstood and maligned doctrine of natural law. 27 

While all four of these natural-law goods befit and perfect human nature, 
reason nevertheless recognizes a hierarchical order among them. The good of 
the family is greater than that of the individual. Not only does the family 
ensure the propagation of the species, but also it is a whole of which the 
individual is a part. Moreover, the acts by which human beings flourish have a 
largely familial context. It is no accident that when necessary, worthy parents 
lay down their lives for their children. Similarly, the common good of a whole 
society is a greater good than that of one individual or even that of particular 
families. Indeed, human society is a whole of which individuals and families 
are parts. The good society is the necessary context for the flourishing of the 
individual and the family. For a like reason, even the pursuit of knowledge 
and the practice of religion are goods which fall under and are part of the 
common good. Still, the hierarchical order of the subsumption of goods is for 
the perfecting of individuals and families. Individuals and families are parts of 
society, but not in the way that cogs are part of machines. Human society is 
not like an ant hill. No small part of the common good is the establishment of 
conditions whereby individuals and families may live, associate, learn, worship, 
and take their proper place in society. The four goods of the natural law, then, 
are a harmonious unity; they are the ultimate measure of all human acts. And 
the very goodness of these goods lies in the fact that they perfect us as rational, 
social, and physical beings. Thomas’ understanding of “good” and “evil,” then, 
is rooted in his understanding of human nature. For him, ethics and anthro- 
pology are inseparable. Concretely, the natural-law goods are the seedbeds of 
the virtues. 8 

Those acts are rational which pursue these goods. On the other hand, such 
rational acts are not always intended or accomplished. There are two basic 
reasons for this. First, such acts are, in the here and now, often quite difficult; 
the difficulties and exertions that human flourishing requires are such that 
people tend to draw away from them. Secondly, there are physical and 
emotional pleasures attached to things other than what reason indicates, and 
people are drawn toward them. Thus the arduousness of good acts can (and 
all too often does) lead to fear, anger, or even the rejection of the goods; no 
one eats sour grapes. Likewise, the pleasurable good can induce a desire for 
itself rather than for the real good; the “rational life plan” can be an easy 
rationalization of unworthy life plans. 2? 

The virtues of courage and temperance, along with their allied virtues, are 
the remedies for these two obstacles to the good.3? By courage, the passions 
of the irascible appetite are conformed to reason. When one hopes for the 
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real good, or is fearful of and angered at its privation (in the manner that 
befits a rational being), it is then that one can undertake the acts necessary to 
attain the arduous good. The courageous soldier loves the common good of 
his country more than his own life; he fears dishonor more than death. The 
coward and the quitter, on the other hand, lack the character elements of 
strength and resolve —they are incapable of the sustained and at times painful 
action that human excellence requires. Similarly, temperance draws the 
passions of the concupiscible appetites in the direction of reason. Temperance 
orders the loves and hates, the desires and aversions, the joys and sorrows to 
the real good and away from the real evil of the merely pleasurable. Desiring 
that which befits human nature, in the manner that befits it, enables the right 
act to be done for the good end. The temperate person desires the pleasure of 
the table, the cup, and sexual union, but only as they conform to reason;>! the 
intemperate person, on the other hand, is moved by appetites and passions 
against the order of reason. In sum, then, fortitude binds the will to the ra- 
tional good in the teeth of the bitter; temperance joins the will to the rational 
good in the face of the sweet. 

Although temperance and fortitude are necessary conditions for pursuit of 
real good, they are by no means sufficient. They overcome obstacles to 
attaining the full human good, but they cannot of themselves attain it. The 
virtue which attains the human good is justice. Rooted in the fourth natural- 
law good, justice is~the crown of the moral virtues. For though temperance 
and fortitude perfect the sensitive appetites, it is justice that perfects the ra- 
tional appetite (the will). Justice, then, is the virtue which incarnates the good 
in human affairs; it is the rule of reason in human life. 32 

The importance which Thomas attaches to this virtue is evident from the 
fact that he devotes 65 Questions of the secunda secundae to it; this is the most 
fully developed topic in the entire Summa.33 Justice is the virtue that directs 
one’s will to give each person their jus. The primary root of this virtue is, of 
course, the good of living in society with others, along with all that this entails. 
As we have already noted, this natural-law good subsumes the other goods; 
hence, as it touches them, justice touches them. To be sure, “justice” is a poly- 
valent term. In its narrower sense it is simply one more moral virtue; but in its 
fuller, richer sense, it is a kind of summary of the virtues. In this wide sense it 
is the end, the good, both of individuals and of societies. 34 

Injustice, the vice by which a person refuses to give others their jus, arises 
from different sources, but all injustice has a common root: disordered self- 
love.35 The unjust person is unwilling to render what is due to another 
precisely because the good involved is “someone else’s,” not “mine.” It is not 
wrong to will one’s own good; that is the very meaning of human flourishing.36 
Rather, the disorder lies in confusing one’s own real good, the good of living 
according to reason, with a merely apparent good intended by one of the 
disordered appetites. To be truly just (in the wide sense) is to be virtuous, 
inasmuch as the virtuous person possesses the whole of virtue. 

While the moral virtues order the appetites by the ultimate goods of natural 
law, they do not of themselves supply either the knowledge of those goods or 
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the knowledge of precisely what the courageous, temperate, and just acts are 
which secure these goods. This knowledge is supplied by the intellectual 
virtues, above all synderesis (practical intellectus) and prudence. Synderesis, as 
noted earlier, enables reason to recognize the ultimate goods. Prudence 
enables reason to know what are the temperate, courageous, and just acts in 
which “my own good” consists.37 More generally, the intellectual virtues 
rectify the reason for true thinking, just as the moral virtues rectify the 
appetites for right desiring. 38 

The intellectual virtues are either speculative or practical. “Science,” 
“wisdom,” and “intellectus” are speculative virtues, for they order the mind to 
knowledge of the truth, especially the First Truth.39 As these virtues of the 
speculative intellect are acquired, the mind is enabled to exercise its acts of 
seeking to know the what and the why of things. The quest for knowledge of 
first principles is the highest or most universal quest that human beings by 
their natural powers can undertake. Without these virtues, the power of the 
human mind in its natural drive to understand remains a mere unactualized 
potency. As understanding “God, man, and the universe” is a constitutive 
element of human flourishing, the virtues perfective of the speculative intellect 
are part of the human good. 40 

Prudence, however, is unique in that it partakes of the perfection of both 
intellectual and moral virtue. It is an intellectual virtue in that it perfects the 
mind by knowledge; it is like the moral virtues in that it commands activity in 
practical matters. More precisely, prudence both knows and commands that 
particular act which accomplishes the good end in the midst of a myriad of 
changing facts and circumstances. Accordingly, it is by prudence that the 
practical intellect knows the means to the good end. This holds true within 
virtually every sphere of life. The instantiation of the good end through 
prudent acts is a principle that applies in the economic, social, cultural, 
personal, military, and political spheres; it applies equally to running a house 
and to running a country. Wherever there is human action, there is a need for 
the mind to be perfected by prudence. 41 

A need for prudence is, of course, no guarantee of its existence. The many 
different forms of imprudence abound. Impetuosity, negligence, fickieness, 
and exaggerated concern about worldly matters are destructive of the virtue of 
prudence.*? Still more destructive is moral vice, which cuts prudence off at its 
root by setting up a merely apparent good as the end of action. This latter 
point is especially important. Moral vice involves an inherent corruption of 
the mind: the vicious person thinks and judges that the unfitting end is the 
real good and that the real good is actually an evil. Mother Teresa of Calcutta 
and Dr. Mengele of Auschwitz simply do not think the same about the good- 
ness of human life; Joan Andrews and Molly Yard judge the same act of abor- 
tion very differently. Moral vice precludes prudence but not its counterfeits, 
guile and deceit. 43 

Desiring what it is rational to desire and prudently acting on that desire, 
then, lie at the very heart of virtue. Desires and acts may fail to accord with 
reason, however, either by exceeding or by falling short of its measure. 
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Vicious habits and acts fail reason either by excess or by defect;“4 virtuous 
habits, on the other hand, are the principles of acts which lie in the mean 
between excess and defect. It is, therefore, precisely when the moral virtues 
direct the appetites to the real good that prudence is able to discover the 
rational mean. Prudence, in other words, discovers not only the means to the 
end, but the very mean of the end.45 But prudence cannot discover a mean 
where there is none. The alcoholic is intemperate by excess; he drinks more 
than befits reason. Similarly, the anorexic fails reason by defect; she does not 
eat enough for life and health. Neither knows the mean. In sum, then, 
prudence results from the constellation of the natural law’s universal goods, 
the moral virtues’ perfection of their respective appetites, and the right dispo- 
sition of reason toward the myriad concrete circumstances which govern the 
choice of means to the real good. The privation of any one of these three 
elements ensures imprudence. 

In different ways, therefore, the vices deprive human life of reason’s guid- 
ance. Conversely, the virtues, in perfecting their respective appetites and 
powers, confer the capacity for rational activity. Of equal importance is the 
fact that virtues and vices alike engender the very desire for corresponding 
acts.46 This is the significance of Thomas’ analysis of virtue and vice as 
“habits” of the mind. For habits are the dispositions or internal orderings of 
the appetites and powers of the soul toward their respective acts. As habits 
are acquired, the passions of life are generated. In this sense, desires, hopes, 
fears, etc. are natural and necessary; as noted earlier, the passions give one the 
zest and energy for life. Indeed, without such passions no one would under- 
take any action for the good. Still, the passions for particular goods, real or 
apparent, are a function of the particular habits that inform the appetites. 
Good habits dispose and order the soul’s appetites and passions to desire the 
real goods of reason, to hope for them, and to fear their loss; good habits 
harmonize and unify the reason and the appetites.47 By good habits the varied 
powers of the soul are perfected in accordance with our rational nature, and so 
they are disposed for acts befitting that nature. Conversely, evil habits dispose 
the appetites to desires, hopes, and fears for merely apparent goods. They 
bring the powers of the soul to a state of chaos rather than cosmos. In this 
situation human flourishing cannot happen. 

Because moral habits, good or bad, are acquired by repeated acts, the soul 
becomes habituated to them. The more the appetites are moved by real or 
apparent goods, the more easily they are moved and the more difficult it 
becomes for the soul’s powers to be moved by contrary goods. Thus, as a habit 
takes ever deeper root, the acts of that habit become more steadfast, easy, 
prompt, and pleasurable. 48 

In light of these considerations, Thomas argues that virtue gives not only 
the capacity but the very desire for rational action, the hope for the real good, 
and the right fear for and anger at its loss. Indeed, this good internal ordering 
of reason and the appetites is the very source of the right acts of the good end. 
As so disposed by virtue, the person is morally good; thus the person acts well. 
Agere sequitur esse. 
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The person whose appetites have been perfected by moral virtue does not 
will to do the right act out of a sense of grim duty. Anyone who does perform 
the right act in such a manner is continent rather than virtuous.4? And while it 
is better to will the rational good grimly than not at all, that is hardly the high 
point of human flourishing. The difference between continence and virtue is, 
then, the desire to do the right act. Whoever possesses the virtue of honesty 
desires to act honestly; such a one does not worry about policy. Furthermore, 
the person perfected by virtue is filled with the spice of life; such a one not 
only abstains from evil, but positively lusts for the good. 


Hil. 


These considerations make it evident that Thomas admits no wedge between 
the good end, the right act, and the good person. Just, temperate, and coura- 
geous ends are accomplished by the just, temperate, and courageous acts of 
the just, temperate, and courageous person. As perfective of human nature, 
moreover, these virtues are rooted in our real, rather than merely apparent, 
good. 

Thomas’ ethical synthesis captures the concerns of deontology and teleol- 
ogy, while remaining free of their difficulties. The teleologist’s concern that 
the act result in “at least as great a balance of good over evil as any available 
alternative” for the individual or society is fully present in Thomas’ thought. 
Indeed, Thomas develops the teleologist’s concern more fully than do teleolo- 
gists themselves, for he specifies the real good of both individuals and soci- 
eties. The real good of society is justice (and its allied virtues); so also, the 
intellectual and moral virtues are the real good of individuals. In fact, 
Thomas’ virtue ethic encompasses both the individual and society. Where 
virtue holds sway, no conflict between the individual good and the common 
good arises. 

Similarly, the deontologist’s concern for the inherent quality of the right act 
is operative in Thomas’ thought. An act that is intemperate, cowardly, or 
unjust cannot be right. Along these lines Thomas develops the criterion of the 
inherently right act more fully than do its deontological proponents. For him, 
virtue in its several parts is the nonarbitrary or rational criterion of the human 
act’s inherent quality. Moreover, because he does not consider virtue a rule or 
maxim to be followed heedless of circumstance, there is a suppleness and 
flexibility to his ethic that is wanting in typical deontological systems (e.g., that 
of Kant). Concretely, generous acts are inherently right, while prodigal and 
miserly acts are inherently wrong. Generosity, however, is a virtue, not a rule. 
Giving ten percent of one’s income to church and charity may be generous for 
some, but for others it may be miserly, and for still others it may be prodigal. 
On the other hand, acts which inherently and necessarily lack virtue’s mean 
can never be right. Prudence discovers no mean, for example, between too 
much and too little murder. Mutatis mutandis, the same is true of adultery, 
sodomy, thievery, lying, and so forth. 
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Thomas’ virtue ethic resolves, then, the heretofore unresolvable impasse 
between deontology and teleology. While neither system can account for the 
point of the other, Thomas accounts for both. Deontology and teleology have 
each seized one aspect of virtue and made that aspect the sole moral norm. 
Thomas’ understanding is far more than a synthesis of deontology and teleol- 
ogy, but it includes a synthesis of their central concerns. 

The same holds true with regard to aretaic and deontic judgments. 
Thomistic virtue does indeed motivate right acts, but it is far more than simply 
a motive. Because a virtuous person necessarily wishes to do virtuous acts, no 
division between the morally good person and the morally right act arises. 
Because the virtuous person enjoys doing virtuous acts, and finds doing vicious 
acts difficult and painful, the psychological motive for doing virtuous acts is 
necessarily present. In the same way, Thomas’ ethic accounts for the differ- 
ence between base and noble motives. A vicious person may perform an 
honest act because it is expedient; but such an act, while honest, is not virtu- 
ous. The act contains the matter of virtue, but not its form. It is rational to 
prefer the virtuous motive over the vicious, even if both should prove equally 
effective in governing behavior. Thomas’ understanding of virtue, then, incor- 
porates the deontological and teleological concerns regarding motive, without 
their difficulties. Since virtue is a state of character and a habit of the mind, it 
provides the good motive precisely by making a person good. 

Finally, Thomas’ virtue ethic can be rationally verified. The terms “good” 
and “evil,” etc. derive their meanings from his anthropology and his doctrine 
of natural law. The very law of our nature as incarnate spirits requires the 
sifting of the real good from the apparent good. Thomas would have no trou- 
ble responding to Glaucon’s Ring of Gyges’ argument as follows: “The unjust 
or tyrannical life is not best, because it is not truly one’s own good; rather, life 
according to rectified reason is the best life — and that is the life of virtue.” 

The incapacity of both teleologists and deontologists to undergird their 
respective ethical systems with a coherent anthropology finds no echo in 
Thomas. Since the ultimate goods of natural law are perfective of human 
beings, “my good” has its root in “the good.” 50 


Conclusion 


Thomas’ virtue-centered ethic of human flourishing resolves the three diffi- 
culties of deontology and teleology noted at the beginning of this paper. His 
synthesis takes the partial truths of both systems and puts them in a wider, 
fuller context. And on the basis of his own principles, this is something to be 
expected. As he himself insists, every error lives off of the grain of truth found 
in it. The task of the Christian philosopher is to disengage the nugget of truth 
from its dross and to incorporate it into that wisdom from which it will shine 
refulgently. 


James Lehrberger, O.Cist. 
University of Dallas 
Irving, Texas 
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[This essay is a much-revised version of the response given to the University of 
Dallas’ annual Aquinas Lecture on January 23, 1990. I am grateful to William 
Frank and Lance Simmons for valuable comments. ] 
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Books V-VII. In Book IX, Socrates shows the tyrant as being the most miserable of human 
beings. 


The development of Thomas’ thought offered in this essay is doubly limited. In the first 
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The Social Whole and the 
Solitary Thinker 


We know that a mature human being is a work of art produced partly by 
education, partly by habits of his own choosing. The relevant education is that 
which produces vision and virtues. By vision we mean the knowledge of a 
reality higher and wider, as it were, than both the individual and the social 
whole. For most of humanity, in most of its historical past, knowledge com- 
municating vision was imparted to individuals by the social whole, and it 
consisted of beliefs in the form of myths. Some of these beliefs were appropri- 
ated by the individual through observation of daily habits and occasional 
festivities. The rest consisted of knowledge which, even before philosophy, 
was conveyed by the spoken word that constituted initiation. This education 
opened the mind to the relation between the sacred and the profane, the vali- 
dation and limitation of the profane by the sacred. The sacred, in distinction 
from the profane, was seen as eminent reality, enduring reality. Possession of 
such knowledge enabled the individual to order his attitudes and habits for 
participation in both the social whole and the cosmic whole. The order he 
experienced did not depend on any particular person but precisely on the 
existing “whole” and its enduring tradition. How, then, was it possible for 
there to arise solitary persons to whom accrued authority strong enough to 
rival the tradition? 

The myth, wherever we encounter it, consists of images and symbols 
regarding the relation between the sacred and the profane. One aspect of the 
myth is a focus on the names of divinities, spirits, or semidivinities, together 
with stories about their acts. Most of these acts explain the coming-to-be of 
the cosmos and the “10,000 things,” as the Chinese say. This is the narrative 
component. The other component is ritual, consisting in sacred days or 
periods, the order of sacrifices, and hymns. Thus the Veda, for example, is 
essentially a collection of hymns. And so the basic social unity of existence is 
the unity of cultic and political order, whether in terms of tribe, city state, 
kingdom, or empire. 

Some data may illustrate this relation. In Japan, the word wi (“clan”) 
means “those who worship together” the uwji-gami (“clan god”) and thus are 
led by the uji-no-kami. Now gami and kami are virtually the same word, gami 
meaning “god” or “power,” kami meaning “lord.” We realize the political 
significance of this myth when we learn that even slaves who worshipped the 
uji-gami were accepted as members of the clan. 

In ancient Egypt, the king, an incarnate god, has ka (“vital power”) origi- 
nally stemming from Re, the sun god. Each commoner’s ka is derived from the 
pharaoh’s ka. Ka is what holds life together, both in the world of the living and 
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in that of the dead. The entire complex might be compared to Marx’s “unity 
of theory and practice.” 

Sacrifices as well as hymns are actions. Insofar as words are used, they have 
a permanent, sacred form. Each and every word is vital to the effectiveness of 
the ritual; therefore, even the pronunciation may not be altered. Hieratic 
language thus does not have the instrumental character that modern language 
has; it is invocative language. Sacrifices and hymns establish man in reality, 
secure his existence within the limits of mortality, purify him from contamina- 
tion, sustain sociopolitical unity. 

Today we talk of order in terms of consciousness; the people of the myth, 
however, made no distinction between consciousness and ritual. The acts that 
constituted the rite established meaning in profane reality, set down limits 
(taboos) for humans, and confirmed authority. This kind of knowledge 
required no written, discursive language as the carrier of education. Sacrifices, 
hymns, rituals were passed on by memorization and protected against the 
erosion of time by rules of grammar and pronunciation, as well as by a hered- 
itary elite charged with the task of passing on correct ritual forms, including 
the words. This was the structure of “tradition.” Education consisted in being 
initiated and skilled in the tradition, the “form” of both the collective body and 
each personal life. In China, Heaven and Earth were acknowledged as the 
chief cosmic realities, with Man in the middle; and so only the Emperor could 
perform the horse sacrifice. The principle was the same in India, where other 
sacrifices were performed by brahmans. Regardless of their personal wealth 
and power, brahmans still rank highest in Indian society; in the order of ritual, 
they rank even above the king. 

In the context of these cultural differences, Bergson’s distinction between 
“open” and “closed” societies is relevant. So also is his point that “our civi- 
lized communities, however different they may be from the society to which we 
were primarily destined by nature, exhibit indeed, with respect to that society, 
a fundamental resemblance. For they too are closed societies. They may be 
very extensive compared to the small agglomerations [of earlier ages, but] 
their essential characteristic is none the less to include at any moment a 
certain number of individuals, and exclude others.” ! 

It is against this background that we must understand the phenomenon of 
solitary thinkers who appear from time to time with the claim of an authority 
different from, yet higher than, the order of the myth. The middle of the sixth 
century B.C. seemed propitious for such an appearance of solitary thinkers. 
At roughly the same time we find Confucius and Lao Tzu in China, Siddhartha 
Gautama (the Buddha) and Vardhamana (the Mahavira) in India, Deutero- 
Isaiah and Jeremiah in Israel, Parmenides and Heraclitus in Hellas. If we go 
back a little in Israel, we find Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah as initiators of a 
succession of prophets who left a message cast in discursive language; and if 
we move slightly forward in Greece, we come to Socrates and Plato, the 
founders of philosophy. What is common to all of these figures is that none of 
them held anything like a public office; none of them was a person in insti- 
tuted authority. The fact that they did stand out, not merely with considerable 
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authority but with an authority higher than that established by the myth, is a 
phenomenon that calls for critical explanation. 

The two Indian figures of the Buddha and the Mahavira do not quite fit our 
category. Inasmuch as each of these men surrounded himself with a group of 
monks and proclaimed a version of salvation different from that of the mythic 
tradition, it is easier to compare them with Luther and Calvin than with Con- 
fucius and Plato. It makes sense, then, to drop India from this discussion and 
confine ourselves to Israel, China, and Hellas, where the solitary thinker is 
soon elevated to a cosmic rank of his own. Thus in China, to Heaven and 
Earth is now added the “Sage.” This word also appears in the Greek tradition, 
albeit reserved for great law-giving figures of political rule. In Israel, there 
were prophets before Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, but “the Prophets” as an 
authority alongside that of “the Law” is something that appears only after the 
eighth century. What is common to all of these solitary men of authority is 
that they constitute a newness: a newness that is not a departure from the 
community, but rather an addition to order of a further dimension, that of the 
representative inner experience of the solitary thinker. It may be because of 
this experience of the new within the enduring that Israel, China, and Hellas 
are the only places in humanity where history is experienced as a dimension of 
ontological order, and where great historiographic works are produced. 

Let us return to the history of China. A kind of religion consisting of five 
concepts (Heaven, Earth, and Man, plus yin and yang) existed side by side with 
a mythical past, the three emperors of the beginning (Yao, Shun, and Yin 
[now transliterated as “Yu”]), and the elements of an earlier religion (spirits 
and ancestors). Unlike India, Hellas, Italy, and the Germanic North, China 
never had a pantheon. Rulers came by way of dynasties, each lasting many 
hundreds of years, individual rulers measuring themselves by the yardstick of 
the mythical emperors. At the time of Confucius (551-479 B.C.), the Chou 
(Zhou) dynasty was nominally still in existence, having lasted for more than 
half a millennium. Its order, however, was badly deteriorated, its rulers no 
longer virtuous but degenerate and vicious. Treacherous vassals proclaimed 
themselves kings, without any right to this title; legitimate rulers proved 
corrupt; there was a widespread disregard for piety; struggle for power char- 
acterized nearly every human relation; truth was no longer discerned. This 
assessment of the situation, however, came from none of the men entrusted 
with guarding the tradition; rather, it came from a private citizen, a man who 
held no office. When asked later what he would do if he had public power, he 
reportedly said, “Rectify names.” In other words, the universal struggle for 
power had eroded the names of offices and public institutions to such an 
extent that they no longer represented truth. 

Confucius did not come forward with any revolutionary message, not even 
one that could restore the traditional order of offices. Classifying human rela- 
tions according to five types, he taught that an improvement of the world must 
begin with a man’s own person, his decision to obey the discipline of these five 
relations. A similar reform would then move to the family, and then to the 
city, and only last to the kingdom. Unlike Siddhartha Gautama, Confucius 
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proclaimed no religious discovery or faith; indeed, he explicitly refrained from 
this. What he recommended to his countrymen was a program that did not 
depend on any premise of power, faith, or high intelligence; it was a program 
limited to that area of life which every single person could see, understand, 
and influence. Thus Confucianism had no need to compete with, or argue 
against, the existing religion(s). Instead, it added to them a liturgy of manners. 

Confucius did stress, however, a set of concepts, somewhat in the same way 
in which Aristotle spoke of the spoudaios. Confucius distinguished between 
the chiin-izu (junzi, “gentleman”), who can be taught virtue, and the hsiao-jen 
(xiao-ren, “common man”), who cannot be thus taught. Confucius himself was 
placed, by Mencius, in the new category of the sheng-jen (sheng-ren, “sage”), 
who simply possesses wisdom and virtue, without having to be taught; it was 
Mencius who accorded the sage the authority of eminent reality (Heaven, 
Earth, the Sage). As a program for praxis, Confucianism contains two further 
concepts: jen (ren), meaning “humanity,” “benevolence,” “right disposition”; 
and Ji, meaning “correct ritual and music,” “correct conduct,” and the practical 
charge, “each man to rectify himself.” 

About two and a half centuries passed between the death of Confucius and 
the end of Chinese feudalism, with its attendant corruption of order. The kind 
of change that Confucius had yearned for was not realized; but a number of 
philosophic schools appeared, and through them the notion of order as 
emanating from discursive speech and the appeal of argument gained accep- 
tance. Mencius, who acclaimed Confucius as the “secret ruler” of China, 
ascribed importance to the fact that Confucius had come 500 years after the 
Chou dynasty. He concluded the existence of 500-year cycles in Chinese 
history, a theory which in turn inspired the great historiographic works of Ssu- 
ma Ch’ien and of his father, who had celebrated the victory of the Han dynasty 
over the antiphilosophic Ch’in (Qin) dynasty. The Han dynasty (207 B.C. to 
A.D. 220) adopted Confucianism as its public orthodoxy, thus making it a part 
of China’s tradition. From then on, the traditional order was communicated 
not only in the form of stories, rituals, hymns, and music, but also by rational 
thought in discursive speech. 

The case of Greece goes both farther and deeper. At the time of Socrates, 
the Athenian tradition was the lore of the pantheon headed by Zeus; knowl- 
edge of this tradition was communicated above all by the Iliad and Odyssey and 
by Hesiod’s Theogony. For a century, Athenians had been able to boast of a 
unique educational device that spelled out the moral implications of their 
tradition: the publicly performed tragedy. Had their religious/ethical world 
view continued, neither Socrates nor Platonism might have arisen. It was the 
terrible corruption of life resulting from their success in the Persian wars that 
degenerated the Athenians’ religious tradition and moral integrity. Socrates 
singlehandedly resisted this process, confronting the teachers of moral perver- 
sion, the Sophists, in their own teaching places. Socrates was not, however, the 
first solitary thinker in Athens; he came after nearly two hundred years of 
philosophizing by private persons, the pattern beginning in Ionia and Southern 
Italy and centering first on something like metaphysics. If today we think of 
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Socrates as the exemplary solitary thinker, we do so because in the late fifth 
century Socrates was indeed alone, a solitary in the midst of a city that was 
rapidly losing its tradition and its essence. Socrates’ resistance made his life a 
heroic event, culminating in his memorable death. As a philosopher rather 
than a religious preacher, Socrates taught “conversion,” a “new life.” Two key 
concepts were anamnesis, knowledge emerging from the depth of the soul 
(from recollection, as it were), and dialectic, the mind’s capacity to move in 
adversarial conversation, from cognitive step to cognitive step, towards well- 
founded truth. His central message was life as an ongoing task of self-exami- 
nation. Unlike Confucius, Socrates philosophized in a way that was explicitly 
critical of his people’s tradition, but—like Jesus’ “You have heard it said... 
but I say unto you” formula—with the accent on fulfillment rather than nega- 
tion. 

It was Plato who established a school, in the form of a small circle of follow- 
ers who continued the practice of looking for the order of existence in the 
depth of the human soul, in the soul’s mystic experiences. This development 
from the solitary thinker to an institutionalized school had already occurred in 
China. Plato, however, envisaged, at least in the middle of his life, a radically 
new political order centering on the “philosopher-king.” Only after his one 
concrete attempt to bring this about had failed did he confine his expectations 
to the enduring companionship of a few followers (Letter VI). Yet his enor- 
mous impact on the entire gamut of the Middle Ages, his enduring authority 
among philosophers, and his ongoing influence on political institutions make 
Plato the prime example of a successful solitary thinker. Eric Voegelin, whose 
five-volume Order and History has given us the most profound analysis of this 
phenomenon, points to three historical events which he calls “leaps in being”: 
Israel and Revelation, Greece and the discovery of philosophy, and Christian- 
ity and salvation. If I may quote my review of his first volume, it mentions 


... the reader’s bafflement at discovering that Voegelin, in one stage of history, sees 
Israel’s political order reduced to the vision of one solitary person, the rejected Prophet 
(Jeremiah). Here obviously is order potential, but is it also order actual? Can it be called 
political existence if rejected by the people and retained only in the breast of the lone seer? 
... The difficulty is compounded as Voegelin tells us that the creation of new symbols on a 
higher level of insight brings about a qualitative change in man’s existence, a “leap in 
being.” Does this change occur only in the life of the symbol’s creator? Or does it extend 
to the entire community? Does it come about as a direct result of knowledge gained, or 
does it require an act of authoritative will to convert ontological symbols into political 
structure?2 


Such questions must be disquieting, above all, to the solitary thinker him- 
self. Precisely as a man of unusual and deep insight into the order of being, he 
cannot look upon himself and his isolation from the body politic without 
having doubts about seeing “authority” attributed to his mind, the mind of a 
citizen. Now Plato reports Socrates’ declarations that he alone “practised 
statesmanship” in Athens (Gorgias 521d), that the oracle at Delphi had called 
him the wisest of all men, and that God had appointed him to the duty of 
leading a philosophical life (Apology). Thus the solitary thinker knows himself 
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at once called by God and rejected by the authoritative community; all the 
same, he has no rebellious soul, is no alienated critic of the order in which he 
himself has been brought up (Cnito, 50b-51c). He knows himself as one who 
comes “not to destroy but to fulfill” (Mt 5:17). All the same, Plato confronts 
the Athenians with a critique of myth and legend. In other words, philosophi- 
cal truth about being, the good life, virtue, and wisdom cannot just slip in 
comfortably alongside the tradition, as they can for Confucius. The point is 
made without apology as Plato excludes “the poets” (meaning Homer and 
Hesiod) from the political order Socrates composes in speech (Republic 377d). 
The critique is severe, but neither hostile nor total. Socrates and Plato are not 
alienated from Athens in general. They are engaged in resistance to the 
corrupters of the wisdom, virtue, and vision that used to be the glory of the 
city. Theirs is a critique that never abandons the common ground of faith, 
loyalty, and love bonding the community. 

This much conceded, problems nevertheless remain as to how the solitary 
thinker can authoritatively represent the whole. One problem is the 
predictably violent reaction of the organized society. Socrates was executed. 
In China, the reaction came only when all of erstwhile feudal China was united 
under the “First Emperor,” the Emperor of the Ch’in dynasty: he banned all 
philosophy and burned the philosophers’ books. As for the prophets of Israel, 
we have it on Jesus’ word that the Pharisees and lawyers “built the tombs of 
the prophets” and that their fathers were the ones who had killed them (Lk 
11:47). 

A more profound and difficult problem is the one Sts. Paul and John refer 
to as “the discernment of spirits.” John tells us, “Do not believe every spirit, 
but test the spirits, whether they are from God; because many false prophets 
have gone out into the world” (1 Jn 4:1.) Paul says the ability to discern spirits 
is a “gift” (1 Co 12:10). It is also of interest that Ignatius of Loyola devotes an 
entire chapter of his Spiritual Exercises to discernment. 

In any case, the social whole as the source of forms and acts of order needs 
no proof. It is the solitary figure in a place of authority that cries for explana- 
tion and justification. Let us try to furnish these with regard to four different 
types: (a) the shaman, (b) the “false Christ,” (c) the public articulator of 
alienation, and (d) the solitary philosopher. 

Almost by definition, the shaman is a solitary figure. Unlike the priest, he is 
not the holder of a given office, but just the same “the magico-religious life of 
society centers on [him].”3 Shamanism is sometimes a hereditary quality (and 
thus a profession), at other times a “spontaneous vocation.” At all times, 
however, the shaman is a solitary specialist: 


Usually sickness, dreams, and ecstasies in themselves constitute an initiation; that is, they 
transfer the profane, pre-”choice” individual into a technician of the sacred.... The 
content of these first ecstatic experiences ... almost always includes one or more of the 
following themes: dismemberment of the body, followed by a renewal of the internal 
organs and viscera; ascent to the sky and dialogue with the gods or spirits; descent to the 
underworld and conversation with spirits and the souls of dead shamans. 4 
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The shaman has secret knowledge of “dreams and trances, the tradition of 
shamanic techniques, e.g., names and functions of the spirits, mythology and 
genealogy of the clan, secret language, etc.”5 Besides shamanism, the clan 
usually has its own body of myths and sacred activities, as well as some version 
of political representation. The shaman does not act in their name, nor in 
Opposition to them. In fact, his activities are concerned exclusively with the 
afflictions, needs, or desires of particular persons. His help and remedies are 
in the realm of magic; his is an authority of special situations rather than an 
authority of the order of the whole. While there is no tension or conflict 
between him and the instituted authorities of the whole, his authority is differ- 
ent from that of priests, chiefs, judges, and even medicine men. 

The next type, that of the “false Christ,” is not a problem confined to the 
Christian faith. It was indeed Jesus who said, “If anyone says to you, ‘Look, 
here is the Christ!’ or ‘Look, He is there!’ do not believe it. For false Christs 
and false prophets will rise and show signs and wonders to deceive, if possible, 
even the elect” (Mk 13:21-22). The type, however, is universal. A “false 
Christ” is one who fraudulently exploits a faith in ultimate reality to which a 
people adheres. Norman Cohn’s book The Pursuit of the Millennium (2nd ed., 
1961) contains numerous examples of such individuals, each of whom was able 
to gather around himself large crowds and even armies. The wholesale fraud- 
ulence of these leaders was evidenced by their love of splendid clothes, money, 
and power. While they pretended to come in the name and authority of 
Christ, they practiced violence and had swords carried ahead of them. It was 
not unusual for one of these men to have with him a wife he addressed as “the 
Virgin Mary.” Cohn’s work is particularly valuable in that it shows that the so- 
called Reformation was only in part attributable to Luther, Zwingli, and 
Calvin—that there was another component consisting in the surfacing of vari- 
ous false-Christ movements that had been suppressed. Passing themselves off 
as God’s representatives, Tanchelm, Eudes de l’Etoile, Jan van Leyden, the 
Bohemian Taborites, and the Brethren of the Free Spirit claimed absolute 
authority and had worldwide aspirations. In fact, however, theirs was the 
authority of Herman Melville’s Confidence-Man. The false Christs, inciden- 
tally, have their counterparts in the “false prophets” of whom Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel spoke and in Socrates’ “false philosophers,” the Sophists. 

Modernity produced a different kind of false Christs: people who wrote 
books promulgating an entire theory of total revolution. What qualifies such 
people as Comte, Marx, Bakunin, and Lenin as con men is a complex double 
fraud. They were false Christs inasmuch as they purported to offer salvation 
to the whole of mankind. As eschatological as the Gospels and St. Paul, as 
salvation-promising as the Sermon on the Mount, they. were as total in their 
claim to people’s commitment as any religion has ever been. This fraud is 
compounded by the fact that their underlying analyses of history and human 
nature make sense only in terms of severe reductions of reality. They should 
have done what Thomas More did: they should have put at the end of their 
books an acknowledgement that their goal could be realized only if the sin of 
superbia (pride) could be done away with. More thus protected himself against 
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the charge of lying; neither Comte nor Marx, Bakunin nor Lenin, however, 
was sane (or perhaps honest) enough to append such a cautionary remark. 
And so distortion of reality remains forever their last word—no correction or 
even deviation permitted. 

But there is a second fraud involved here as well: the promise of a total 
change of human nature and of political existence. A “new man,” a “new life,” 
a “new age” as the eschatological end of history was foretold as something the 
human race would certainly be able to achieve. The term “salvation,” which 
had always been symbolic of God’s redeeming power, was now drawn into the 
politics of revolution. In this way revolutionary leaders aroused an enthusiasm 
that was ostensibly religious but in fact atheist — again, without a word of apol- 
ogy or explanation. 

One might even add a third dimension to this fraud: the appearance these 
revolutionaries created of being “rational” and “scientific,” when in reality 
their books were written primarily for the purpose of swaying through emotion 
masses of people explicitly forbidden to use their critical reason. These con 
men came, as it were, in the vestments of priests of scientific truth, while their 
real aim was to found, along with Flannery O’Connor’s Hazel Motes, “the 
Church Without Christ.” 

Curiously enough, though, there is yet another group of solitary thinkers. 
These people, unlike Comte, Marx, Bakunin, and Lenin, are not in the busi- 
ness of forming mass movements to change nature and man; they are, 
however, living in the age of nihilism created by these high-powered con men. 
Nietzsche predicted a period of thirty-five years before Europe would be “in 
convulsions.” He was right, even to the year, about these convulsions; but he 
was mistaken when he said, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, that 
nihilism was at hand. It took twice thirty-five years more for nihilism to be felt 
or even seen as a kind of daily environment. But come it did. It came as a 
suffering that could coexist with an orgy of “fun,” a dizzying sudden increase 
of technological power, a flood of “definitive” triumphs of medicine, a near- 
total subjection of nature by man—an environment one did not feel inclined to 
lament. Thus nihilism entailed a suffering that had no voice. Then there came 
solitary thinkers who could supply a voice for the suffering: Kafka, Becket, 
Joyce, and Canetti; Alban Berg and Schonberg; playwrights for the theater of 
the absurd; artists painting without object or line; rock stars. Their function in 
society is to put into words, music, pictures, and action the agony of the Noth- 
ing, so that the millions of its mute sufferers can feel understood. It goes 
along with the character of these works that one feels no urge to give a name 
to the solitary men who produce expression when there is nothing to express. 
But let us imagine if we can Jeremiah’s Lamentations without the element of 
lament. 

Finally, let us turn to the type of solitary man whose thinking and teaching 
amounts to that “qualitative increase” in human existence which Voegelin 
calls a “leap in being.” There is a need to remember such men, restudy them, 
rediscover them, if only to reproduce the language, images, and concepts 
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which made possible their amazing “foundations.” Thus fortified, let us then 
attempt to sketch a similar figure potentially to appear now. This would have 
to be an independent thinker, for the intellectual establishment of today’s 
society seems to be solidly positivist and psychologistic, while its general 
culture lives on the remnants of the Enlightenment. To imagine our new 
solitary thinker (“not a Thomist but a new St. Thomas,” as Voegelin stipu- 
lates) and the tasks that that person would have to carry out, let us begin by 
counting our losses. First, let us listen to the words of Hans Urs von Balthasar: 


The globe, inhabited everywhere, resembles as a whole a one-room flat in which the whole 
family lives, eats, and sleeps, begets children, is sick and dies, in a community that admits of 
no escape. Socialized man suffers from spiritual asthma and fits of suffocation. The more 
he numbs his interior void with the drugs of civilization, the more incapable he becomes of 
loving his neighbor who has come too close to him. In his enforced solitude which he is 
unable to master he can only become a neurotic. ... The solitary man of today differs from 
the hermits in that he is the man of the anthropological age. He has been lifted out of 
nature and can no longer understand himself in the mirror of the macrocosm, hence he is 
alone with himself as with a stranger. All he knows with certainty of this unknown person is 
that he is alone, that it belongs to his essence to be alone. © 


Let us now listen to a similar lament by Hans Jonas: 


That which has no nature has no norm. Only that which belongs to an order of natures— 
be it an order of creation, or of intelligible forms—can have a nature.... That makes 
modern nihilism infinitely more radical and more desperate than gnostic nihilism ever 
could be for all its panic terror of the world and its defiant contempt of its laws. That 
nature does not care, one way or the other, is the true abyss. That only man cares, in his 
finitude facing nothing but death, alone with his contingency and the objective meaning- 
lessness of his projecting meanings, is a truly unprecedented situation.’ 


Thus both the experience of and the linguistic symbols for “the one and the 
whole” must be regained. The potential solitary thinker of today, faced with 
the mammoth structure of natural science, is confined to cause-and-effect 
exploration and is sworn to use nothing but the mathematical method. It is 
precisely in the physical sciences of today, however, that scientists find them- 
selves compelled to resort to a modicum of speculation. In the epochal quar- 
rel ketween Einstein and the Copenhagen School, it was faith that had 
Einstein insist on the rational order of the universe (all the more problematic 
since “the universe” is a concept far removed in meaning from “the cosmos”). 
At any rate, the context of theoretical physics might provide a foothold for the 
rare solitary climber. 

Another loss is that of “the present.” As Jonas says, 


Theoria had a dignity [in antiquity] because of its Platonic implications — because it beheld 
eternal objects in the form of things, a transcendence of immutable being, shining through 
the transparency of becoming. Immutable being is everlasting present, in which contem- 
plation can share in the brief durations of the temporal present. Thus it is eternity, not 
time, that grants a present and gives it a status of its own in the flux of time, and it is the 
loss of eternity which accounts for the loss of a genuine present.... In the words of 
Nietzsche: “Who once has lost what thou hast lost stands never still.” 8 
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Our solitary thinker will not need for us to tell him what to do. But we will 
need to know by what traits or marks he can be recognized. How will we know 
him? How can we avoid confusing him with a madman? 

The following words of Whitehead should be considered: 


At last [a new planet] is discovered by human reason, penetrating into the nature of things 
and laying bare the necessities of their interconnection. The speculative extensions of laws, 
baseless on the positivist theory, are the obvious issue of speculative metaphysical trust in 
the material permanences, such as telescopes, observatories, mountains, planets, which are 
behaving towards each other according to the necessities of the universe, including theories 
of their own natures. The point is that speculative extension beyond direct observation 
spells some trust in metaphysics, however vaguely these metaphysical notions may be 
entertained in explicit thought. Our metaphysical knowledge is slight, superficial, incom- 
plete. Thus errors creep in. But, such as it is, metaphysical understanding guides imagina- 
tion and justifies purpose. Apart from metaphysical presuppositions there can be no 
civilization. 


Such words as “nature” and “being” came from profound experiences in the 
open souls of the founding minds. Different words may be used, but the 
underlying mystic/philosophical experience remains always the same, and that 
is the real source of authority. Unless our solitary person speaks from love of 
wisdom and of the good, he is not the one we need. To be the one we need, he 
will have to embrace all of man—his mundane interests, his abilities, his fears 
and hatreds, the soul with its capacity for infinity, the mind with its power to 
see the unseen, the spirit able to soar and to convert, the heart that ultimately 
moves us. He can bear witness to reality only if he takes all of this into 
account. He will be new—his ideas, his words, his symbols and concepts will 
not be those of yesteryear. But he will be in the company of all the great open 
souls of every age and continent. And in the end there will be no question, no 
hesitation, as to who he is. 


Gerhart Niemeyer 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
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Notice the reasons which More gives for preferring elected officials to a 
hereditary monarch: elected officials are more receptive to reasonable advice 
than are kings; their choice is more likely to be based on a reasonable agree- 
ment among the people; they are more mild and responsive to the people; and 
there is hope for a change if they are evil. 

Elsewhere More actually undercuts the supposedly exalted status of kings 
(CW3.2 no. 39, 201, 206; note the juxtaposition of 243 and 244). Here, as 
throughout his writings, More calls attention to the one vice most harmful to 
correct rule and the one most responsible for the tyrannical soul: pride. And 
why is pride so dangerous to a ruler? Because it distorts his judgment (Grace 
125; CW3.2 no. 114, 121; CW4 243/22-245/2) and leads him to misuse his 
authority (no. 19, 80, 109, 115, 243). 

In writing about kingship, More habitually presents the monarch not as a 
chosen instrument of God’s dread judgment and majesty,® but as an ordinary 
man with a special function in society. This rhetoric stood in marked contrast 
to the custom of the day, and certainly to King Henry’s conception of himself. 
For example, consider More’s sparing reference to Romans 13:1-6, perhaps 
the most famous biblical quote used to support the absolute character of king- 
ship. More uses this passage only twice in his writings: once to support the 
authority of the Church (CW5.1, 197) and once in quoting Henry VIII’s own 
defense of his power (CW5.1, 270). More did not emphasize the extent of the 
king’s power; in fact, he warned against doing so: “[for] if a lion knew his own 
strength, hard were it for any man to rule him” (Roper 135). Even early in 
More’s life, when many were optimistic about Henry VIII’s character and 
when More was receiving special favor, More expressed his deep understand- 
ing of the monarch he served: “Son Roper, I may tell thee I have no cause to 
be proud thereof, for if my head could win him a castle in France. . . , it should 
not fail to go” (Roper 12). 

This distrust in the power of kings arose from More’s understanding of 
human nature and of history. According to More, anyone who knows only 
power and prosperity is incapable of true self-knowledge and is therefore 
particularly vulnerable to pride (CW12 58/25-26, 59/11; CW13 47/5-9). More’s 
one great history, Richard III, has this as its principal theme, and his whole 
perspective on human nature supports the prudential need to limit power: 
“Unlimited power has a tendency to weaken good minds, and that even in the 
case of very gifted men” (CW3.2 no. 1/90-91). 

In addressing the question of the best form of government, More never 
discusses at length the relative merits of monarchy, aristocracy, and democ- 
racy. He does, however, seem to favor a republican form of government in 
which virtuous men have the possibility of being elected for limited terms; yet 
he also recognizes that rarely can one choose one’s form of government. In his 
poem “What Is the Best Form of Government?” (CW3.2 no. 198), More 
begins by weighing the pros and cons of a king or a senate. Throughout he 
shows his preference for a senate, yet characteristic of More is this abrupt and 
surprising ending: 
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...—but say, what started you on this inquiry anyway? Is there anywhere a people upon 
whom you yourself, by your own decision, can impose either a king or a senate? If this does 
lie within your power, you are a king. Stop considering to whom you may give power. The 
more basic question is whether it would do any good if you could. 


Here More demonstrates his clear-sighted realism, or, one might say, his sober 
English pragmatism: the best must always be considered in light of the exist- 
ing traditions and customs of a country. This same idea is expressed by 
persona Morus in Utopia when he says, “What you cannot turn to the good, 
you must at least make as little bad as you can” (CW4 101/1-2). 

Regardless of the form of government, however, More considers law the 
fundamental criterion of a government’s justice. Human laws, “which truly are 
the traditions of men,” arise naturally as the work of prudent men concerned 
for the common good (CW5 281/14-15). They provide a “sure and substantial 
shield” (CW6 262/8) that is absolutely necessary for true freedom and a rela- 
tively just society (CW6 368-372, 403-405). Although no law is perfect (CW10 
164), “people without law would rush forth into every kind of crime” (CWS 
279). 

More advocates respect for all laws, even unjust ones. In the face of an 
unjust law, More advises waiting for a “place and time convenient” to advocate 
change, and he disapproves of “open reproof and refutation” (CW9 96-97; 
repeated and further defended in CW10 193, 228-230). This More showed in 
his own life by his manner of respectful resistance and acceptance of death 
when confronted with a law he could not obey. 

Law has such an important place in More’s political philosophy that it 
becomes the determining factor in considering the justice of any ruler’s action: 


If you take away the laws and leave everything free to the magistrates, either they will 
command nothing, and then magistrates will be useless; or they will rule by the leading of 
their own nature and imperiously prosecute anything they please, and then the people will 
in no way be freer, but, by reason of a condition of servitude, worse, when they will have to 
obey, not fixed and definite laws, but indefinite whims changing from day to day. And this 
is bound to happen even under the best magistrates, whom, although they may enjoin the 
best laws, nevertheless the people will oppose and murmur against as suspect, as though 
they govern everything, not according to what is just and fair but according to caprice. 
(CW 5.1, 277-279.) 


Given this important function of law in offering a stable and disinterested 
standard of justice, one can understand why More would insist that he would 
give even the devil justice, for the sake of the common good (Roper 21-22). 
More recognizes an objective law of nature written in the human heart 
(CW6 141), which anyone can know by reason. Since all have free will, 
however, all can ignore this law as made known by conscience and follow the 
“foolish fantasy” of their own imagination—but only for a limited period of 
time. Why? Because violation of conscience always causes grief (EW 461-462, 
CW6 110, CW13 258, SL 237), even in the most hardened and cruel tyrant 
(CW2 87/8-21, CW14.1 457). Conscience, then, provides the metaphysical 
foundation and the ultimate binding force of law, arising from the very struc- 
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ture of one’s being and not merely (as Raphael implies in Utopia) as the result 
of threatened punishment. 

In the letter that I would call his “Dialogue on Conscience,”? the impris- 
oned More discusses with his daughter Meg the relationship between law and 
conscience. Margaret has obeyed the Parliament’s law by taking the oath 
which More has refused. Meg argues that More has a duty to conform his 
conscience to a law which has been widely debated and agreed upon: 


You well ought and have good cause to change your own conscience, in conforming your 
own conscience to the conscience of so many others, namely being such as you know they 
be. And since it is also by a law made by parliament commanded, they think that you be, 
upon peril of your soul, bound to change and reform your conscience, and conform your 
own as I said to other men’s. (Corr 524/379-385.) 


More forcefully rejoins that “yet is there no man bound to swear that every law 
is well made, nor bound upon the pain of God’s displeasure, to perform any 
such point of law, as were indeed lawful” (Corr 524/391-393). More argues 
that positive law must be judged by the natural law which enlightens and 
guides the well-formed conscience. To emphasize this point, More insists to 
Margaret: “I never intend (God being my good lord) to pin my soul at another 
man’s back, not even the best man that I know this day living; for I know not 
whither he may hap to carry it” (Corr 521). Here More expresses the tradi- 
tional Christian view that each person is radically free—and responsible — 
before God, and that one is therefore bound to obey the dictates of one’s own 
conscience. Of course, one’s first responsibility is to form one’s conscience 
well, and More understandably repeats to Margaret that he has spent years of 
study and many sleepless nights thinking through the issues involved in his 
present case (Corr 528, 530); his conscience is sure and not in doubt (SL 221- 
223, 235, 250-253). A good conscience, however, requires a good education. 

The proper end of a good education is, for More, “train[ing] the soul in 
virtue” (SL 98). Thus not only should it lead the intellect to contemplate 
truths, it should also lead the will to love the good and shun the evil. To 
explain how this is done, More most frequently uses the traditional image of 
cultivating the garden of one’s soul (SL 105, EW 460-464, CW4 99/31-32, 
CW12 13/13ff, 282/14-17). Good precepts and affections must be planted and 
nourished, while the “nettles, briars, and other...barren weeds” of pride and 
deceptive pleasures must be carefully and consistently rooted out. 

The problem in cultivating virtue is that the will and the intellect are drawn 
more immediately and forcefully to temporary goods of the body than they are 
to the eternal goods of the soul (CW12 108/26-109/2). Hence the first affec- 
tions are to comfort and pleasure, not virtue and contemplation. To acquire 
these “spiritual affections,” one must actively temper the demands of the 
senses while “engendering, planting, and watering” the spiritual affections 
“many a time and oft” (CW12 281/25ff). This requires a development in self- 
knowledge, frequent contemplation, “substantial advice and good counsel,” 
and a “right imagination and remembrance” (238/7-8, 198/25-33, 202/2-3, 
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312/11-12). The result is “a fervent longing” for the soul’s greatest joys 
(306/29-307/1). 

More warns, however, that one must expect “labor, travail, penance, and 
bodily pain” if one is to achieve the “sweetness, comfort, pleasure, and glad- 
ness” of the highest good and the greatest pleasure possible: that “ardent and 
lasting love” of eternal goods (EW 463-464). Yet just as cultivation of the 
transitory earth requires considerable labor and effort, so will the cultivation 
of the immortal soul involve arduous labor. 

More conceives virtue as rooted in love for eternal goods, which one comes 
to know through the experience of temporal goods. More’s first published 
literary work develops this somewhat paradoxical idea, showing the relation- 
ship of earthly and eternal loves. In his poem “Twelve Conditions of the 
Lover,” More describes twelve moments at the height of human love. In these 
he sets forth the ardor of love that leads one to be willing to undergo any diffi- 
culty or any trial for the sake of the beloved. After each of these moments is 
described, More shows how one must be willing to apply the same lesson to 
the eternal love of the soul.8 

This depth of love for things eternal as opposed to all those attractive 
temporal goods can be achieved only “by a long continuance, a strong deep- 
rooted habit — not like a reed ready to wave with every wind, nor like a rootless 
tree scantly up on end in a loose heap of light sand, that will with a blast or two 
be blown down” (CW12 204/13-17). In a similar passage, More explains how 
“affections of men’s minds [are] imprinted”: reason must be “engendered and 
planted in our soul,” watered “by long and deep meditation thereof, so to 
continue that affection that it shall turn into a habitual purpose, fast-rooted 
and deep .. .” (CW12 281/25ff, 294/8-10). 

In his well-known letter on education, More maintains that the “whole 
fruit” of a good education consists “in testimony to God and an upright 
conscience” (“in teste Deo et conscientia recti,” Corr 123/85-86; SL 106). Per- 
sons with such a conscience “will be inwardly calm and at peace and neither 
stirred by praise of flatterers nor stung by the follies of unlearned mockers of 
learning” (SL 106). Such a conscience also provides the greatest joy possible 
in this life (EW 365, 388, 386; 381-385). In contrast, “a mind must be uneasy 
which ever wavers between joy and sadness because of other men’s opinions” 
(SL 104). 

More recommends a good education in the liberal arts to “prepare the soul 
for virtue” (CW15 139). Without proper training, reason would run “riot, and 
wax over high-hearted and proud, [and would] not fail to fall in rebellion,” 
even against its own firmest convictions. To mitigate the chance of this rebel- 
lion, More recommends diligent and demanding study of the liberal arts 
(CW15 132), with special attention to the great poets (CW15 132, SL 149) and 
“true philosophy, especially Aristotle” (SL 18), if one is to acquire the level of 
sound judgment that will not “swerve from the very nature of things” (SL 23). 
Such training will lead people to moderate their expectations and to see the 
difficulty of making political judgments. One must understand deeply these 
difficulties and the contingency of temporal affairs if one is to avoid rashness 
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and pride. To “learn prudence in human affairs,” More “doubt[s] that any 
study contributes as richly to this practical skill as the study of poets, orators, 
and histories” (CW15 139). More’s strongest scorn and satire is for those who 
presumptuously overlook the difficulties in such judgment; he compares them 
to the proud rooster who “puffs up his chest while strutting in his own dung- 
pit” (SL 39). Such people are unable to see the law of nature imprinted in 
their own hearts, since vain fantasies fill their sight. 

In these few pages, a preliminary sketch of More’s political philosophy has 
been set forth. Much work has yet to be done, however, to fill in the colors 
and hues of More’s richly textured presentation of natural law. Such a task has 
particular importance in our time, since More offers what our age desperately 
needs: a metaphysics of government based on conscience, law, and statesman- 
ship. A deeper grasp of More’s political philosophy would also have special 
importance for an understanding of the English precedents to American 
institutions of law and representative government, since More presents a 
cogent defense of several pillars of our American political tradition: the rule 
of law, the practice of political free speech, division of power, separation of 
Church and state, and the need for institutionalized forms of public delibera- 
tion. As such, More offers a significant alternative to Machiavelli’s absolutist 
prince and to later social contract theories. 


Gerard Wegemer 
University of Dallas 
Irving, Texas 
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Notes 


More’s preference for the word “fantasy” illustrates how pride involves a movement of both 
powers of the soul: it signifies rational desire based on a deliberate act of the intellect. See 
the editor’s note on this word at CW12 61/27. 


In CWi2 74/7-9, More alludes to this passage of the Nicomachean Ethics (1105a). He also 
explains this tendency to be guided by pleasure rather than true good at EW 463. One 
should keep this passage of Aristotle in mind when analyzing and weighing the claims for 
pleasure made in Utopia by Raphael Hythlodaeus. 


For example, in his letter on education, More urges that love of good advice be cultivated in 
his children while love of praise be rooted out (SL 106). 


The whole of More’s Dialogue of Comfort dramatizes the need for good counsel. 


Damian Grace’s article on More’s epigrams gives a profound analysis of the political philos- 
ophy which informs them. 


More does, of course, use the conventional language of the day in his rhetorical addresses, 
and he recognizes that the king has a special role in society that must be reverenced. He uses 
biblical language in at least two important passages referring to the king as ordained and 
consecrated by God (CW8.2 595/10-20, CW9 50/31). But these passages are few and run 
counter to More’s customary practice. 


This is my title for the fourth and last great Socratic dialogue More wrote with his daughter 
Margaret Roper. It appears as “Letter 206: Margaret Roper to Alice Alington” (Corr 514- 
532), written less than one year before More’s death. Some claim that this dialogue was 
written by his daughter Margaret, but internal evidence indicates that it is at least a joint 
endeavor. In this short dialogue, More speaks of conscience over forty times. 


More treats the same theme in his last literary work. See CW12 313/8-22. 


El] operativismo tecnocratico 


I. Ideologia y techné de la tecnocracia 


En la tecnocracia se ha mantenido vigente la idea de Saint Simon, acerca de la 
sociedad industrial, de que los tipos de cada época son radicalmente incomu- 
nicables— de modo que la experiencia de la anterior “no sirve para la nueva”; 
y también la de que, en ella, existe una estructura piramidal de clases —en cuya 
cima se hallan los directores de industria y de produccién, que, en el estado 
tecnocratico, sustituyen los tecndécratas planificadores. 

La primera tesis la hemos visto expresada por los tecndécratas franceses 


Armand y Drancourt: “La técnica ignora la historia. Los fenémenos 
dimanantes se llaman dimensién, interdependencia, complejidad. Estan en 
evolucién permanente. ... Los ejemplos del pasado son generalmente malos 


consejeros; pues, excepto el individuo, todos los demas factores de la vida en 
sociedad son de tal modo diferentes que la referencia histérica carece de 
fundamento”!. 

Si, conforme la segunda tesis, la ideologia tecnocratica supone una concep- 
cién ideolégica del mundo que admite su mecanizacién dirigida centralmente 
por unos cerebros capaces de ordenarla e impulsarla del modo mas perfecto2, 
es evidentemente necesaria su conduccién por técnicos, asi como la asuncién 
de esa direccién por el estado. 

La primera y la segunda de estas consecuencias, combinadas, llevan a que la 
piramide de la sociedad industrial, considerada necesaria por Saint Simon, sea 
jerarquizada por el estado. En esa jerarquia se incrusta la que De Corte, 
denomina “la clase de los tecnécratas y de los especialistas de ‘la raz6n prac- 
tica’, de la politica de la informacién, de las relaciones sociales, de la 
economia, incluso de la religién...”.: Se produce, asi, “la servidumbre de la 
inteligencia a todas las fuerzas anénimas que reinan en el planeta, al estado 
sin cabeza, o provisto de una cabeza separada del cuerpo . . .” 3. 

La sociedad evoluciona — habia dicho ya De Corte — hacia su divisi6n en dos 
tipos de hombres “los que saben y mandan” y “los que no saben” y obedecen.4 
Aquéllos forman la tecnocracia que, a su vez, se compone de dos tipos de 
técnicos: los que condicionan las cosas y los que condicionan los espiritus, 
para que-— mediante la propaganda—éstos acepten c6mo van siendo condi- 
cionadas aquéllos. Su funciédn consiste en “manipular el acontecimiento, 
prepararlo, disponiendo todo para que se produzca, elaborar un plan, calcular 
sus fases, concertar los esfuerzos, dirigir las operaciones, guiar las conductas, 
dominar el saber y los métodos infalibles, disponer de un poder absoluto”. 
Tratan “al hombre y al mundo como cosas, como una materia explotable, 
como un conjunto de ruedas utilizadas mecanicamente”. Observan la 
sociedad como la resultante de un organigrama y de una planificacidén. 
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Suprimen “toda tentativa de vuelta a las actividades contemplativas y morales 
del espiritu”. Instauran “la primacia sin rival de la actividad productiva”, 
transforman “la sociedad en una inmensa fabrica de la que puedan detentar el 
gobierno mundial”. 

Asi se cierra el triangulo tecnocracia-totalitarismo-masificaci6n, producién- 
dose una reciproca interaccién e interferencia entre los tres fenédmenes, atin 
cuando en el futuro—y estamos ya en vias de ello— pueda Ilegarse a un super- 
estado mundial totalitario5. 

El estado totalitario—que no es una forma de gobierno, sino la estatali- 
zaci6n total de la vida®—se basa en una concepcién inmanentista en la que el 
estado ocupa el lugar de Dios. Dimana de no estimarse la sociedad politica 
derivada de la naturaleza, sino creaci6n humana con Ia pretensi6n de liberar al 
hombre de las viejas ataduras; para lo cual, el estado absorbe todas las institu- 
ciones, arrebata el poder a las formas de vida preestatales e impone la estruc- 
tura social desde arriba sin dejarla desarrollarse desde abajo’. Es producto de 
la aliénation totale del individuo—que se siente liberado de las viejas estruc- 
turas—al estado, que —apoyado en la volonté générale, también técnicamente 
manipulada—le configura todos sus derechos. Los nuevos medios técnicos 
permiten mecanizar el trabajo del mando inferior®, facilitando la manipu- 
laci6n de las masas?, el dominio central de la economia y la presién fiscal 
efectiva. 

Asi se desarrolla la manipulaci6n de las cosas!9 y de los hombres!!. Para el 
logro de ésta, la psicologia cientifico-natural—que considera al hombre cosa 
material, despojado de libertad y espiritualidad—ha invadido la educacién y la 
informaci6n. Skinner incluso ha sustituido el término pedagogia por el de 
tecnologia de la ensefianza, considerada como nueva técnica dirigida al logro 
de cierto comportamiento educativo que el educador determina a priori!2. 
Esta terminologia no desentona con la perspectiva del hombre, que observa la 
UNESCO, como objeto de cambio, a la par que cambio permanente!3. Asi, 
dice uno de sus documentos base: “Por primera vez en la educacién humana 
se emplea conscientemente en preparar al hombre para tipos de sociedad que 
atin no existen”!4, 

Con ese tipo de ensefanza se prepara al hombre para ser objeto del 
impacto de los mass media. La informaci6n filmica—y hoy tanto mas el video 
y la television —“suscita no sdlo un nuevo tipo de representacién del mundo y 
del hombre” —explicaron los marxistas Cohen-Seat y Fougeyrollas; sino, en 
este ultimo, incluso, una nueva manera de vivir y de ser, ya que “crea condi- 
cionamientos en cadena y se apodera del ser del hombre dando la vuelta a sus 
defensas”!5. Con una imposicién de formas construye “conjuntamente su 
representaci6n y su ser, y, al mismo tiempo, acttia sobre él”. De modo tal que 
ya, “no solamente no es dueho de su representaci6n del mundo, sino que 
incluso es desposeido de los medios culturales de los que dispone normal- 
mente para hacerse duefio de ellas”. Le impone una participacién que no 
desencadena conductas de respuesta, sino de empatia, que provoca un 
mimetismo difuso muy por debajo del nivel concreto de su propia conciencia, 
que le llevan a sentir “segtin un registro en el cual lo imaginario y lo real no 
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llegan a distinguirse”, remitiéndole “a la radicalidad del devenir otro del 
hombre actual”. 

Asi—segun los mismos autores—“las técnicas mas modernas tejen el 
entramado de un universo artificial que, integrandose en el universo natural, 
deviene el verdadero cosmos en ej cual el hombre, en adelante, piensa, acta y 
vive”16, en un movimiento dialéctico: mundo imaginario-mundo real-mundo 
subreal, que debera formar un nuevo universo artificial. 


II. Consecuencias de la tecnificacién del mundo 


Consecuencia de esa doble accién son: la rebeli6n de las cosas!7; y, a cambio 
de un inmediato aumento del “tener”, el empobrecimiento del “ser” del 
hombre. 

El primer proceso se acentta por la visién parcial, unilateral, de cada 
tecnologia y por la pérdida de la noci6n del limite. Aquélla ha !levado a una 
escisién entre “eficiencia” y “eficacia”, dandose el caso de que la eficiencia— 
“conjunto de efectos cualesquiera producidos por la accién de un agente” — de 
las técnicas modernas desborda su eficacia—“aptitud de un medio para lograr 
el fin en vista del cual ha sido concebido y puesto en accién— hasta tal punto 
que”, como han dicho también Cohen-Seat y Fougeyrollas, “el hombre cesa de 
dominarlas en una gran parte, y a veces en lo més importante, en nuestras 
manos ciertos medios técnicos tienden a no ser medios para convertirse en 
agentes, es decir, causas generatrices afectantes, que no dimanan ya de la 
necesidad humana, sino de una especie de nueva necesidad causal-natural” !8, 

Claudio Finzi ha explicado, siguiendo a Hanna Arendt, que se trata de 
“provocar procesos naturales” artificialmente; mas de tal modo que “se 
liberan procesos ain naturales, pero que no se habrian iniciado sin la inter- 
venci6n humana”, o “se producen procesos naturales, que sin el hombre, no lo 
habrian sido”. De modo tal, las ciencias naturales “se convierten en ciencias 
de procesos naturales que, ademas, resultan irreversibles e€ irremediables 
‘procesos sin retorno’”!9. No es de extrafiar que el bidlogo Jérome Lejeune 
haya calificado de “aprendices de brujo” a los cientificos que intentan manipu- 
laciones genéticas, pues pretenden ejercer, “a partir de una sabiduria truncada 
... un control del mundo que no seria legitimo mAs que si utilizaran aquella 
otra parte de sus conocimientos que no quieren tomar en consideracién”. 
Siendo condenables “por haber amputado deliberadamente una parte de la 
realidad que observan”; por lo cual, padecen “una verdadera esquizofrenia”, 
es decir “una ruptura de la inteligencia” 29. 

Esto, que ocurre con las ciencias naturales empleadas operativamente y con 
las técnicas industriales o biolégicas, tiene lugar, tanto o mas, en el empleo 
operativo de las denominadas ciencias humanas, mutiladas de toda consi- 
deraci6n ontolégica y antropolégica que atienda a los fines y al ethos propia- 
mente iumanos; y, an mas, con la aplicacién de la tecnologia con fines politi- 
cos y sociales, sin una perspectiva plena de la realidad, sino circunscrita tan 
sdlo a lo captado por la ciencia experimental. Esa unilateralidad va unida a la 
ignorancia del limite de las consecuencias de esa actividad operativa. Alvin 
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Toffler ha denunciado rotundamente: “En nuestra prisa por ordenar la 
tecnologia, buscando ventajas econémicas inmediatas, hemos convertido 
nuestro medio en un polvorin fisico y social” 21, 

En 1972 el Club de Roma publicé su libro Halte a la croissance? que, en su 
segunda parte, recogié el llamado Meadow Report: Limits of Growth, realizado 
por el Grupo de Estudios de Dindmica de los Sistemas del Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology?. Sincré6nicamente, Sicco Mansholt, advertia que la 
comprobaci6én cientifica de la polucién, del emponzofamiento de la atmés- 
fera, de la degradacién del ambiente natural y del agotamiento progresivo de 
recursos geolégicos (hoy puede afadirse la acumulacién de detritos, el riesgo 
de la pérdida del pulm6n natural que es la selva amaz6nica y los agujeros en la 
capa de ozono) debe transformarse en una doctrina politica. Tanto él como el 
Club de Roma pidieron, en consecuencia, “una planificaci6n rigurosa, para la 
reducci6n del consumo de bienes materiales.” Fernando Ricardi, ante la carta 
de Mansholt, coment6 que el recurso de una planificaci6n rigurosa “tendria 
como efecto centralizar poderes inmensos en manos de burécratas y planifi- 
cadores, reduciendo el estimulo individual y la creatividad personal . . .” 24. 

La concepcién ideolégica y operativa mediante técnicas de mecanizacién 
social, dirigida centralmente por unos cerebros capaces de ordenarla e impul- 
sarla del modo mas perfecto, habia tenido hasta entonces la caracteristica 
comun de dirigirse al desarrollo, impulsandolo hacia el progreso indefinido, 
constituido en mito25. Pero—como adverti afios después de publicadas las dos 
ediciones de mi libro acerca de la tecnocracia26—a partir de los referidos 
informes, aparecidos en 1972, ha resultado claro que esta caracteristica fue 
meramente adjetiva, asumida en un periodo de euférico bienestar, optimismo 
y mistica fe en el progreso, contemplado como inevitablemente unido a una 
evoluci6n inelectable. Ya en crisis esa creencia se produjo la disputa entre 
halcones del desarrollo y palomas de la ecologia; éstos afirman que serfamos 
arrastrados a Scylla por el desarrollo preconizado por aquéllos, quienes, a su 
vez, aseguran que chocaremos con Caribdis en caso de imponerse la reduccién 
de consumo. Lo cierto es que los tecnécratas no renuncian a conducir ni una 
ni otra tendencia; y, desde entonces, asumen tanto el impulso como el freno 
del desarrollo, segin aconseje su racionalizacién cuantificadora y operativa 
centralmente dirigida. 


III. Reflejo de la concepcion tecnocratica en el derecho 


Para el objeto de este estudio interesa especialmente ver cual ha sido y es el 
reflejo en el derecho de la concepcién de la tecnocracia. Segin Bloch-Lainé el 
derecho es tan sdlo, “un lenguaje que permite razonar los hechos, registrarlos 
y, de ahi, ordenar los acontecimientos” 2’. 

éCémo se razonan los hechos y ordenan los acontecimientos, segtin la 
tecnocracia? Sin duda cuantifidndolos. Gonzalo Fernandez de la Mora ha 
dicho asi: 


El orden social es un dato tan estadfsticamente cuantificable como sus contrarios, los 
desérdenes. ... El desarrollo es una dimensién tan cuantificable, que inicamente reducido 
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a cifras se expresa con un mfnimo de precisién.... YY, finalmente, la justicia, la justicia 
distributiva es mensurable matem4ticamente, no sdlo en su vertiente material que es la de 
la efectiva renta por habitante en relaci6n con la cuota tedrica, sino en su vertiente mas 
{ntima, como es la de las libertades bAsicas y las opciones educativas, profesionales, judi- 
ciales, etc.... El grado de cumplimiento de las tres condiciones de la finalidad estatal es 
una realidad experimentable y medible, como la densidad o de cualquier otra dimensié6n 
fisica, lo cual no significa que no suscite problemas técnicos de verificaci6n como acontece 
incluso con los objetos de la quimica 28 


Con ese presupuesto, el estado se convierte en “un artefacto instrumental”; 
“es un vasto complejo mecanismo utilitario, un medio laboriosamente fabri- 
cado y mantenido para realizar un orden equitativo y préspero. En sf mismo 
es moralmente neutro ... ”29. 

Esa afirmacién de mensurabilidad implica la reduccién de las normas de 
derecho al resultado de operaciones matematicas de cuya exactitud depen- 
deria su justicia39, Por eso, comenzaré por analizarla desde el punto de vista 
de la conmensurabilidad y de Ja mensurabilidad. Segin el diccionario mensu- 
rable es “lo que se puede medir”; ¢ inmensurable lo que “no puede medirse” o 
es de “muy dificil medida”. Conmensurable lo “sujeto a medida 0 valuacién”; 
e inconmensurable lo “no conmensurable”. Es decir, la mensurabilidad es 
cuesti6n de hecho que depende de los medios para efectuarlo3}; mientras la 
conmensurabilidad es cuesti6n sustancial, referida al objeto que, por no ser, 
per se, susceptible de medida ni de valoraci6n, es incuantificable. 

De la justicia conmutativa se dice que se halla regida por la igualdad arit- 
mética, y de la distributiva que se rige por la igualdad geométrica 0 propor- 
cional. Sin embargo, la mensurabilidad de la primera no se ha estimado 
objeto de rigor matematico sino, a lo mAs, con una aproximaci6n de un cuarto 
o de la mitad32; y la mensurabilidad de la justicia distributiva, bien que 
susceptible de cAlculo matematico, padece el defecto de que el coeficiente de 
ese calculo es determinado generalmente con unos criterios que, en cuanto 
tenga aspectos cualitativos, la determinaci6n de éstos resulta mas prudencial 
que matematica.33 Por otra parte, no seria coherente pretender que su exac- 
titud matematica pudiera ser exigida con mayor rigor que en la mas elemental 
aritmética de la justicia conmutativa. 


IV. Imposibilidad de “cuantificar” la justicia general o legal 


Pero, ademas de esas formas de justicia particular, existe la justicia general o 
legal, llamada precisamente asi porque constituye la base de la legislacion; y 
ésta se rige por la pauta del bien comtin que tiene aspectos cualitativos 
incomensurables. “No obstante la célebre frase del fil6sofo, no puedo preferir 
una injusticia a un desorden”, escribi6 Ripert, “la injusticia es también un 
desorden, intelectual, moral, frecuentemente peor que el otro. Cuando el 
poder politico se manifiesta por leyes que no son la expresién del derecho, la 
sociedad estd en peligro ...”34. Se trata de algo cualitativo, que cuantitativa- 
mente puede parecer mds pequefio que un grano de mostaza; pero de su 
germinacién pueden derivarse consecuencias inmensas. Ignoramos cémo 
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podria cuantificarse ese germen, para que el resultado de esa operacién se 
reste de la estadistica triunfalista del orden aparente. 

EI desarrollo es mensurado estadisticamente, por lo menos a efectos de la 
propaganda politica; pero, esta cuantificaci6n, éacaso puede satisfacer una 
perspectiva mds profunda y de mas largo alcance? Si el desarrollo, a la vez, 
comporta destrucci6n, si !a industrializacién conlleva contaminaci6n, si el 
bienestar en aumento conlleva un incremento de la inmoralidad, si et logro de 
un equipo de supermanes de la técnica deja tras de si la escoria de miles de 
inadaptados, pasotistas, maleantes, alcohélicos, drogadictos y desequilibrados, 
aunque la estadistica refleje su niimero, écémo se valora la diferencia entre lo 
que cuantitativamente se gana y lo que cualitativamente se pierde o se imposi- 
bilita? 

éCémo se valora lo que destruye la inflacién, a la vez que facilita el desar- 
rollo medido por la estadistica? Louis Salleron ha considerado que una 
consecuencia de la inflaci6n es un cambio de estructuras, en virtud del cual las 
nuevas destruyen “las que resultan de la primacia de persona, es decir, todas 
aquellas que la sostienen”; y, por ello, son “destruidos 0, al menos, quebranta- 
dos: familia, patrimonio, herencia, tradici6n, oficio, honor profesional, servi- 
cio del estado en sus estructuras basicas: magistratura, ejército, grandes 
corporaciones . . .”35, 

éCémo valorar las reservas que Gustave Thibon denomina “las lentas reser- 
vas dormidas, .. . la paciencia conservadora de los 6rganos profundos”36? En 
especial, ic6mo podremos saberlo, puesto que la tecnocracia coincide con el 
socialismo en no valorarlas sino es negativamente? “Alli donde estan los 
pozos de la tradicién, de la autoridad, de la experiencia, los pozos en que 
calladamente se reposta la caravana social, el socialismo no ve mas que 
parasitos y obstaculos. Confunde las reservas con la inutilidad. Todo lo que 
conserva, tanto en el mundo de los cuerpos como en el de las almas, provoca 
su aversi6n”. Por otra parte, la determinaciOn estadistica de la renta por 
habitante y de las opciones educativas, profesionales, judiciales, etcétera, no 
son datos suficientes para medir la justicia distributiva, pues olvida que el 
primer problema de la justicia social es e] de sefalar cuales son los limites que 
la justicia distributiva no debe sobrepasar por corresponder al ambito, mas 
comprensivo, de la justicia general. 

La justicia no puede ser reflejada en una estadistica, en relaciones numéri- 
cas, sino que s6lo puede apreciarse cualitativamente, en términos de justicia, 
no de cantidad. Ihering ya percibid—de ese modo penetrante que caracteriza 
la vision de los grandes juristas—que, por si sola, “la atenuacién del 
sentimiento individual de la lucha contra la injusticia sufrida personalmente, 
es ya una regresi6n cualquiera que sea la causa de esa atenuacién de carac- 
ter”37, 

éQué adelantaremos, en el orden de la justicia, con el aumento de la renta 
por habitante y de las opciones educativas profesionales y econdmicas, si esos 
aumentos son obtenidos a costa del deterioro de las cualidades, sentimientos y 
sensibilidades personales? 
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Cuanto acabo de exponer lo hemos visto recientemente confirmado por dos 
grandes matemiticos y especialistas en informatica38, Philip J. Davis y Reuben 
Hersh, en su libro Descartes’ Dream39. “El suefio de Descartes”, concluyen 
estos autores, “comenz6é con la posibilidad de automatizar la geometria. Era 
inevitable que a continuaci6n se pensara en la posibilidad de automatizar todo 
el pensar y el enjuiciamiento. Se avanz6 seguidamente hacia la proposicién de 
que el lenguaje natural es calculo y que la emocién es calculo. Calculo ergo 
sum, parece ser la expresiédn definitiva de la gran visi6n cartesiana”. 
Pero—afiaden—asi: “Abandona la esencia de lo humano, reemplazandolo 
por un sucedaneo abstracto”4, Esto es asi, tanto por defecto de la abstracci6n 
como por la imposibilidad de matematizarlo todo. 

En cuanto a lo primero, Davis y Hersh dicen que “un modelo abstracto no 
puede remedar ciertos aspectos de la realidad”, ademas de que, con la 
experimentaci6n abstracta, “uno puede modificar las hip6tesis con toda facili- 
dad, mientras que en la vida real ejlo podria resultar imposible e inde- 
seable”4!. Y, mas adelante, advierten: “La abstracci6n es extraccién, reduc- 
cién, simplificaci6n, eliminacién. Tales operaciones comportan necesaria- 
mente cierto grado de falsificaci6n” 42. 

En cuanto a la matematizacién, leemos: “El mito de una matematizacié6n 
totalmente formalizada y totalmente rigurosa no es mas que eso, un mito. En 
la vida real, las matematicas son una forma de interacci6n social, en la cual la 
demostracién es un complejo de lo formal y de lo informal, de calculos y de 
comentarios banales, argumentos convincentes y de apelaciones a la imagi- 
naci6n”43, “Al tiempo que matematizamos el mundo, procedemos a perder o 
a echar por la borda aquellas partes del mundo que no pueden ser matemati- 
zadas. Lo que no se encuentra matematizado parece no existir, e incluso no 
haber existido nunca.... Recordemos todavia que los nimeros no son mas 
que sombra, que la vida es la realidad” 44. 


Juan Vallet de Goytisolo 
Comillas Pontifical University 
Madrid, Spain 
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The Natural and the Positive 
in American Law 


Mention of the term “natural law” can create confusion and concern, as was 
evident in the early stages of the United States Senate’s confirmation pro- 
ceedings for Supreme Court Justice Clarence Thomas in 1991. Of course, 
those hearings also demonstrated that the level of the public’s concern about 
“higher law” is much lower than its curiosity about such earthier aspects of law 
as an allegation of sexual harassment. Nevertheless, the anxious questions 
asked by the senators about natural law and the nominee’s disavowal that nat- 
ural law would have any role in his decision of actual cases evidence a perva- 
sive lack of understanding or acceptance of natural law. An observation made 
some years ago by Dr. Frederick D. Wilhelmsen captures the public mind and 
seems to anticipate the Thomas hearings: 


We have come, corporately as a people, to hold the proposition that justice equals statute. 

A natural law man today, if he wishes to stay out of jail, must content himself with urg- 
ing his convictions within his own sphere of influence in the hope that he can accomplish 
something on a limited scale.... An appeal to the natural law will gain no lawyer his case 
in court—unless he is a spellbinder arguing before a jury uncorrupted by legal positivism 
and higher education, nor will such an appeal protect the rights of man before the higher 
judicial courts of appeal. The Supreme Court is possibly the highest repository of the 
denial of natural law in the nation. ! 


Much of the public’s confusion about the term “natural law” stems simply 
from a lack of philosophic background. However, even for those who are 
philosophically literate the term carries considerable ambiguity. Traditional 
explanations of natural law thinking which appeal to a “higher” or “unwritten” 
law superseding human or written law do little to lessen the confusion, and 
they create a concern. The specter of unknown laws of uncertain origin nulli- 
fying laws enacted by democratically elected legislatures gives natural law a 
negative connotation, making it sound “un-American.” 

Of course, a blanket rejection of natural law runs counter to much of what 
is characteristically American in the history of the United States, which, 
beginning with the Declaration of Independence and continuing through its 
legal development, has been intertwined with various ideas labeled “natural 
law.” Today, however, such various and contradictory theories claim the title 
“natural law” that the confusion has become compounded.2 As a result, 
“natural law” tends to be equated — especially in legal circles—with any appeal 
to an unwritten source of law. 

The distinction between natural law and its antagonist, positivism, does not 
in fact correspond to a division between written and unwritten law. Written 
law may declare or agree with, and at least generally does not contradict, natu- 
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ral law.3 The fundamental controversy between natural law and positivism is a 
moral, not a narrowly legal one.4 Nevertheless, most of the actual differences 
involve legal reasoning. Certainly, positivistic separation of law and morality 
affects legal reasoning. As long as a common Judeo-Christian morality 
prevailed in America and influenced legislation and judicial interpretation, the 
differences between natural law and positivist reasoning may not have been so 
apparent. But now that that moral consensus has disintegrated, the great gulf 
that has come to separate contemporary legal thinking from that of the 
founding period has become more apparent, at least to some. The dissolution 
of the moral consensus appeared to occur quite suddenly in the 1960s; the 
reality, however, is that shifts in legal reasoning have been ongoing and subtle. 
In what can only be a sketchy overview of clashes between natural law and 
positivist legal reasoning, I will consider in this article the changing role of 
natural law in our founding documents and in selected Supreme Court cases. 

A great and ever-growing literature has generated conflicting views about 
what was the prevailing political and legal philosophy of the founding period. 
Regardless of these differences, however, there was undoubtedly a coexistence 
then of both the remnants of a broad classical/medieval tradition of natural 
law and the more recent law-of-nature theories. Rooted in Plato and Aristo- 
tle, articulated by Cicero and St. Thomas Aquinas, and incorporated into 
English common law by Sir John Fortescue, the classical and medieval discus- 
sions of natural law focused on reason, moral law, and the common good. The 
later law-of-nature theories of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau, on the other 
hand, were based on a view of law as will. The latter broke philosophically but 
not rhetorically with the tradition. The “law of nature” terminology operated 
like a legal fiction, a device appearing to maintain continuity while in fact 
ushering in change.° Even when combined with a doctrine of natural rights, as 
in Locke, law-of-nature theories shifted the controlling criterion for law from 
reason to will. References to natural law and the law of nature appearing in 
cases and other legal writings since the American founding have often equated 
the two without recognition of the inherent tension between them. The result 
has been a mixing of concepts and doctrine which has produced contradictory 
tendencies in American law. As discussed below, this mixture of the two 
derived at least in part from attempts to explain the role of law in regulating 
relations among nation-states. 

Debate about American public philosophy often begins with the Declara- 
tion of Independence, including its references to the law of nature and its allu- 
sions to natural law.© Given its specific legal/political purpose, the breaking 
away from Great Britain to form one or more newly independent states, the 
Declaration can be viewed primarily as a legal brief to a “candid World.” Out 
of “a decent Respect to the Opinions of Mankind,” the representatives 
“declare the causes which impel them to the Separation,” beginning with a 
statement of general principles of government, setting out specific grievances, 
and ending with the conclusion 


That these United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be, FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
STATES; that they are absolved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
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political Connection between them and the State of Great-Britain, is and ought to be 
totally dissolved; and that as FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES, they have full Power 
to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Commerce, and to do all other 
Acts and Things which INDEPENDENT STATES may of right do. 


The Declaration makes the case of the former colonies for recognition by 
other countries of their independent statehood,’ with all its attendant rights 
and responsibilities. In referencing the “law of nature,” the authors of the 
Declaration invoked the language of the day for international law, then known 
as the law of nations. At that time international law, as well as domestic law, 
was studied within a framework based on principles of natural law and on law- 
of-nature theory.8 

It was within the context of what has since come to be called international 
law that the shift in thinking from classical natural law to modern law-of- 
nature theory began. The transition corresponded to the changed religious, 
political, and legal reality in Europe. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, Spanish international law jurists had “grounded the law of nations 
on Catholic natural law foundations.”? Hugo Grotius, a Dutch Protestant 
jurist who drew but deviated from the Spanish jurists,!° wrote The Law of War 
and Peace (1625), which is generally considered to mark the beginning of 
modern international law. Discussing the principles of a just war at the time of 
Catholic-Protestant disputes and the Thirty Years War, he propounded a 
positive law of nations based on right reason and the consent of sovereigns as 
the foundation for regulating war. The settlement of the conflict in 1648 by 
the Treaties of Westphalia recognized the sovereignty of nations and princes; 
the result was a restriction of the temporal jurisdiction of the Church, includ- 
ing its authority to regulate and moderate wars.!!_ As the role of religion 
receded, reason assumed the principal place in regulating relations among 
sovereign nations, together with custom and, to a lesser extent, treaty. 

While the term “sovereign state” can be defined legally in a way that would 
not seem to conflict with principles of natural law (e.g., “any nation of people, 
whatever may be the form of its internal construction, which governs itself 
independently of foreign powers”!2), the general concept of sovereignty has 
often been used to support claims that the sovereign entity is “above the law” 
or at least immune from suit to enforce the law unless it has waived its 
“sovereign immunity.” Thus without an accepted, independent, international 
authority —e.g., the Church or an international court —to determine, interpret, 
and apply the natural law among nations, sovereign states came to assume that 
authority. Whether rulers did or did not in fact act on the basis of reason, 
their actions were the expression of sovereign power. The reality of sovereign 
power able to act without external restraint inexorably led to a shift in empha- 
sis in international law from reason to will, as reflected by the replacement of 
natural law with custom (understood to be the product of consent) as the 
primary source of international law during the nineteenth century. 13 

The crafting of the Constitution occurred before this shift away from reason 
took place; nevertheless, the practical and legal problems of sovereignty 
loomed large as the Philadelphia Convention divided governmental power 
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internally while unifying power for relations vis-a-vis other nations. To 
achieve the purposes stated in its Preamble, to “establish Justice” and “secure 
the Blessings of Liberty,” the Constitution did not resort to natural law or 
natural rights. For that omission the anti-Federalists attacked the Constitu- 
tion as fundamentally defective — specifically for its lack of a bill of rights. The 
Federalist countered “that bills of rights, in the sense and to the extent in 
which they are contended for, are not only unnecessary in the proposed Con- 
stitution but would even be dangerous.” !4 At the same time, however, 7he 
Federalist articulated the classic argument for judicial review, concluding that 
an independent judiciary is “requisite to guard the Constitution and the rights 
of individuals from the effects of those ill humors which [threaten] oppressions 
of the minor party in the community.”!5 But what rights could courts have 
been expected to protect without relying on a written bill of rights? The pro- 
posed Constitution already included some individual protections: the right to 
jury trial in criminal cases, the writ of habeas corpus, limits on the proof of 
treason, and prohibition against ex post facto laws and bills of attainder. 
These procedural provisions either confirmed common law rights or rejected 
certain British practices. In addition it was apparently expected that federal 
courts would resort to common law rules and that Congress would confirm 
common law rights, e.g., the right to jury trial in civil cases.1© Whether federal 
courts could generally apply the common law or resort to principles of natural 
justice were questions not explicitly addressed by the Constitution, but ones 
later addressed by the Supreme Court. 

Although The Federalist has sometimes been viewed in positivist terms, 
important parts of it seem inconsistent with such an approach. The Federalist 
rejected, for example, the notion that the failure to list a right, such as jury 
trial in civil cases, meant that the right was denied.!7_ Moreover, it clearly 
opposed at least judicial positivism, emphasizing that judges would have the 
power of reason, not will—that they would, in fact, have to rely on the execu- 
tive branch to enforce their judgments.!8 The source of these other rights was 
the common law; but the role of the common law remained ambiguous. In 
medieval times the common law had been understood to be the manifestation 
of the natural law.!9 The older tradition represented in Lord Coke, whose 
work was most influential in America until the Revolution,2° adhered to the 
natural law position that judges should refuse to give effect to legislation and 
executive acts which contradicted fundamental principles of law. But by the 
time Blackstone wrote his Commentaries (1765-1769), which were widely read 
in the Colonies, the common law had to accept that the sovereignty of Parlia- 
ment eliminated the authority of judges to invoke natural law to void legisla- 
tive acts. In England, consequently, the role of natural law was reduced to that 
of a nonenforceable obligation devolving on members of Parliament. 

While largely preserving the common law, the newly independent states 
rejected parts of it as incompatible with their notions of liberty. Within the 
structure of federalism the role of the national judiciary was untested and the 
relationship among different layers of law uncertain. The fracturing of 
sovereign power certainly meant considerably more legal complexity than it 
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would have meant in a unitary state. Substantive questions of law which in the 
common law had always been intertwined with procedure now became 
enmeshed also in thorny jurisdictional issues dictated by the Constitution’s 
structure of federal and separated powers. While The Federalist provided a 
fairly coherent explanation and justification for the main features of the Con- 
stitution, it remained for the newly created institutions actually to implement 
the plan of government in specific detail. 

As is well known, the doctrine of judicial review was not explicitly provided 
for in the text of the Constitution. Some have said the doctrine constituted a 
usurpation of power. Others have justified the doctrine as an application of 
the “higher law” background of the Constitution. Given, however, the striking 
similarity between Chief Justice Marshall’s language in Marbury v. Madison, 5 
U.S. (1 Cranch) 137 (1803), and Hamilton’s discussion in The Federalist, No. 
78, the doctrine does not appear to have been a product of pure judicial will- 
fulness, as it has so often been portrayed. In the language of both Marbury 
and The Federalist, the emphasis is on the lack of power in the federal courts to 
force a result that may be dictated by law but on which question the courts lack 
the power to speak, i.e., jurisdiction. 

Marbury is remembered as the triumphant beginning for the Court, but it 
was not an obvious triumph, nor was it the beginning. By recognizing limits on 
its power to mandamus an officer of the executive branch duc to lack of juris- 
diction, the Court established its authority to pronounce on the law. 
Undoubtedly, Chief Justice Marshall had in mind the inauspicious beginning 
of the Court, prior to his arrival, in its first major decision, Chisholm v. Geor- 
gia, 2 U.S. (2 Dall.) 419 (1793). That case held that a citizen of one state could 
sue the government of another state. Although the literal language of Article 
3 seemed to allow for such a suit, the result contradicted the general under- 
standing, as reflected in The Federalist?! and the ratification debates, that the 
states were not subject to suit by citizens. The result was quickly reversed by 
the Eleventh Amendment to the Constitution, which reaffirmed the principle 
of the sovereign immunity of the states. 

On the one hand, the Court’s role resembles the pre-Blackstonian position 
of voiding acts of the legislature and of the executive; on the other hand, the 
Court’s voiding power is in many ways circumscribed by limits on its jurisdic- 
tion which reflect the role of the division of sovereign power. This tension 
between the natural law tradition and sovereign power was evident early on, 
before the doctrine of judicial review was even established, when the Court 
decided Calder v. Bull, 3 U.S. (3 Dall.) 386 (1798). The case actually estab- 
lished that the Constitution’s prohibition of ex post facto laws does not apply 
to civil legislation, but only to criminal laws. In the principal opinion, Justice 
Chase said by way of dicta that he could not “subscribe to the omnipotence of 
a state Legislature, or that it is absolute and without control; although its 
authority should not be expressly restrained by the constitution, or funda- 
mental law, of the state” (387-388). This and his discussion of “the great first 
principles of the social compact” have been referred to as examples of natural 
law jurisprudence. More accurately, the opinion seems to have mixed 
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elements of traditional natural law with law-of-nature theory. Justice Iredell 
responded: “It is true, that speculative jurists have held, that a legislative act 
against natural justice must, in itself, be void; but I cannot think that, under 
such a government, any court of justice would possess the power to declare it 
so” (398). After quoting Blackstone to that effect, he explained that to correct 
such a situation, American courts have been given the constitutional power to 
declare legislative acts void in “a clear and urgent case.” He went on to say, 
“If on the other hand, the legislature of the Union, or the legislature of any 
member of the Union, shall pass a law, within the general scope of their 
constitutional power, the court cannot pronounce it to be void, merely because 
it is, in their judgement contrary to the principles of natural justice” (399). 

Despite their differences concerning the role of natural justice, the two 
justices agreed on the result. For Justice Iredell it was merely a matter of 
interpreting positive law; that is, the ex post facto provision written into the 
Constitution. On the other hand, that provision reflected the natural justice 
concerns of the framers of the Constitution. And so it has been for much of 
American constitutional history: positive law has declared or implemented 
much of what “speculative jurists” would prescribe as being a requirement of 
natural justice. As a result, judges of both positivist and natural law bent have 
routinely reached the same legal conclusions, but for different reasons. 

Fletcher v. Peck, 10 U.S. (6 Cranch) 87 (1810), which is known for its flirta- 
tion with natural law, demonstrated the difficulty of explaining the language 
used to reach a particular result. The Supreme Court invalidated an act of the 
Georgia legislature rescinding a previously granted land patent. It was 
claimed that the legislature’s action violated the Constitution’s prohibition 
against a state’s impairing the obligation of contract. While the legislative 
action did indeed seem unjust, it was not clear that it violated the contracts 
clause.22 The positive language stating the provision in the Constitution was 
not self-explanatory, and the term did not have an established common law 
meaning. In voiding the act of the Georgia legislature, Chief Justice Marshall 
did not rely solely on constitutional text. He stated: “It is, then, the unani- 
mous opinion of the court, that ... Georgia was restrained, either by general 
principles which are common to our free institutions, or by the particular provi- 
sions of the constitution of the United States, from passing [this] law . . .” (139; 
emphasis added). The holding may have rested on a dual basis simply for the 
purpose of achieving the claimed unanimity. Justice Johnson wrote separately 
to indicate his disagreement about the contracts clause; he would have 
rendered the decision solely “on a general principle, on the reason and nature 
of things: a principle which will impose laws even on the Deity” (143). John- 
son’s opinion indicates that Marshall’s construction of the language of the 
contracts clause was somewhat debatable. Apart from his explicit reference to 
natural justice, Marshall’s interpretation of the actual language of the Consti- 
tution seemed to draw from notions of natural justice. 

But for the explicit reference to natural justice, Marshall’s construction of 
the contracts clause would have been considered —at least by contemporary 
legal academics —a relatively noncontroversial example of common law judg- 
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ing technique. The Constitution has routinely been interpreted against the 
background of the common law, both in terms of legal content and approach 
to judging. Common law as custom provided natural law and positivist judges 
common ground, although they had different explanations for it. Originally 
common law was viewed as the embodiment of natural law. Then it became 
understood in historicist terms as simply custom and eventually in purely posi- 
tivist terms as judge-made law. 

The relationship of the Constitution and the common law was for a long 
time a controversial issue with both philosophical and federal-jurisdictional 
dimensions. The views of Justice Joseph Story, a nationalist and a natural law 
thinker, figured prominently in this debate. In criminal matters, the issue 
revolved around state sovereignty and the extent of federal powers. The Con- 
stitution was understood to have left police powers to the states. The Jeffer- 
sonians opposed the notion that the federal government had any common law 
criminal jurisdiction, especially regarding matters of libel. Justice Story 
disagreed. Nevertheless, in United States v. Hudson and Goodwin, 11 U.S. (7 
Cranch) 32 (1812), the Supreme Court held that the federal government had 
no common [aw jurisdiction over crimes. As a result, all federal criminal law 
has been statutory. 

On noncriminal matters, however, Justice Story prevailed. In Swift v. Tyson, 
41 USS. (16 Pet.) 1 (1842), the Court held that a general common law, at least 
on commercial matters, was law of the United States applicable in federal 
courts.23 Writing for the Court, Justice Story rejected the idea that decisions 
by the courts constituted laws: 


In the ordinary use of language, it will hardly be contended that the DECISIONS of 
COURTS constitute LAWS. They are, at most, only evidence of what the laws are, and are 
not, of themselves, laws. They are often re-examined, reversed, and qualified by courts 
themselves, whenever they are found to be either defective, or ill-founded, or otherwise 
incorrect (p. 18). 


Story, who while serving on the Supreme Court was also teaching at Harvard 
Law School, incorporated natural law thinking into his treatise writing. In 
these treatises, including his important Commentaries on the Constitution, he 
explained and shaped federal law and common law in the light of Cicero, 
Burke, Blackstone, The Federalist, and civil law jurists. 

Following the Civil War, there emerged Story’s positivist counterpart. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, another Harvard law professor who went on to 
become a Supreme Court justice, led American legal thought to reject 
anything that might be considered natural law. His ultimate triumph actually 
came after he had left the Court, when Erie v. Tompkins, 304 U.S. 64 (1938), 
overturned Swift v. Tyson and specifically proclaimed judicial positivism, 


saying: 


The fallacy underlying the rule declared in Swift v. Tyson is made clear by Mr. Justice 
Holmes. The doctrine rests upon the assumption that there is “a transcendental body of 
law outside of any particular State but obligatory within it unless and until changed by 
statute,” that federal courts have the power to use their judgment as to what the mules of 
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common law are; and that in the federal courts “the parties are entitled to an independent 
judgment on matters of general law ... but law in the sense in which courts speak of it 
today does not exist without some definite authority behind it” (79, footnote omitted). 


Holmes, however, had devoted more of his attention on the Court to 
contending against another so-called form of natural law known as 
“substantive due process.” In particular, he had dissented from decisions of 
the Supreme Court which used the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to invalidate state economic regulations said to deprive individu- 
als of economic liberty interests. 24 

The framers and ratifiers of the Fourteenth Amendment included both 
those who thought they were defining positive rights and those who thought 
they were enshrining Lockean natural rights.2> Either way, the Fourteenth 
Amendment reduced the residual sovereign powers of the states. The open 
language of its equal protection and due process clauses allowed them to be 
used as vessels into which different judges could pour their individual views of 
justice. In particular, later nineteenth- and early twentieth-century cases read 
the due process clause to include not only procedural but also substantive 
claims: thus the oxymoron “substantive due process.”26 At about the same 
time it was rejecting (in Ere) any reliance on natural law as a basis for ignoring 
the sovereign law-making power of state courts, the Supreme Court overthrew 
the economic substantive due process doctrine. The victory of Justice Holmes 
seemed complete. As it turned out, however, neither the substantive due 
process doctrine nor the natural law debate died out altogether. Ironically, 
during the same period the Court planted the seeds for a later rebirth of a 
different version of substantive due process and natural law when in 1938 the 
Court signaled greater concern for individual rights. 27 

Over several decades the Court gradually expanded the procedural aspects 
of the due process clause. While doing so, members of the Court began to 
debate the relevance of what they termed “natural law.” In cases ranging from 
the later 1940s through the mid-1960s, Justice Black fought against what he 
considered to be the “natural law” interpretation of the due process clause in 
the Fourteenth Amendment. The term “due process” has generally been 
understood as referring to “the law of the land” and as being rooted in Magna 
Carta. Justice Black insisted that the Court not resort to “natural law,” by 
which he meant nonwritten sources, for explaining the content of the clause. 
Consistent with his concern to give the clause rule-like content, Justice Black 
concluded that the draftsmen of the Fourteenth Amendment had intended it 
to incorporate the Bill of Rights. Prior to 1947, however, no member of the 
Court had ever taken that position.28 Justice Holmes and other positivists who 
rejected the idea that the Fourteenth Amendment’s due process clause was 
intended to incorporate the Bill of Rights looked to the common law with a 
historicist understanding of the term “due process.” Nevertheless, Justice 
Black accused members of the Court—in particular, Justice Frankfurter —of 
resorting to natural law. Frankfurter, who happened to be an intellectual 
follower of Justice Holmes and also a former Harvard law professor, was actu- 
ally defending the common law considered as a mixture of custom and judge- 
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made law. He viewed common law language used in the Constitution as 
terminology to be shaped by judges in accordance with its evolution in 
customary practice and opinion. Justices Frankfurter and Black, who had both 
been New Dealers, disagreed on epistemological issues as well as structural 
constitutional issues, but both were positivists. It was Justice Black, however, 
who went so far as to equate “natural law” with any appeal to an unwritten 
source of law. 

The ultimate declaration of judicial positivism came in 1958, when a unani- 
mous Supreme Court, including Justices Black and Frankfurter, pronounced 
its sovereignty over law: 


Article 6 of the Constitution makes the Constitution the “supreme Law of the Land.” 
In 1803, Chief Justice John Marshall, speaking for a unanimous Court, referring to the 
Constitution as “the fundamental and paramount law of the nation,” declared in the 
notable case of Marbury v. Madison ... that “It is emphatically the province and duty of the 
judicial department to say what the law is.” This decision declared the basic principle that 
the federal judiciary is supreme in the exposition of the law of the Constitution, and that princi- 
ple has ever since been respected by this Court and the Country as a permanent and indis- 
pensable feature of our constitutional system. (Cooper v. Aaron, 358 U.S. 1, 18 [1958); 
emphasis added.) 


Faithful to the positivistic spirit of Erie, Cooper read the language of Marbury 
— “to say what the law is” —to mean “make what the law will be.” 

Erie has been praised by judicial “liberals” and “conservatives” alike.?° 
Conservatives have considered the case a restriction on federal judicial inter- 
ference with the states because it disclaimed power to create a national com- 
mon law (in the sense of judge-made law) and therefore seemed to leave such 
decisions to state courts. In the past half century since Erie, however, the 
Court has increasingly invaded areas previously governed by state law, both 
common law and statute, by making the equal protection and due process 
clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment applicable to more and more matters 
of state law. The Court, in other words, has created constitutional law where 
once there was common law.30 In this process of redefining the structural 
boundaries carved out by the Constitution, the Court eventually fashioned a 
new version of “natural law.” 

In the 1960s, Justice Black at first appeared to win over what he termed 
“natural law.” He prevailed in effect, though not in theory, on his interpreta- 
tion of the due process clause. His theory of the Fourteenth Amendment was 
not accepted by a majority, yet the Court incorporated, one by one, almost all 
the provisions of the Bill of Rights. But while Justice Black was triumphing in 
one sense, his ideological brother Justice Douglas was reviving substantive due 
process, or what Black would call “natural law,” in Griswold v. Connecticut, 381 
U.S. 479 (1965), in which the Court struck down a state statute prohibiting the 
use of contraceptives by finding a right to privacy within the “penumbras” of 
the Bill of Rights. Griswold’s discovery of a right to privacy not written into 
the Constitution was later extended to strike down state abortion statutes in 
Roe v. Wade, 410 U.S. 113 (1973). At that point, commentators realized that 
substantive due process, or what some have called a “natural law” philosophy 
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(actually a “natural rights” philosophy) of constitutional law, had been resur- 
rected by the Court. Most recently, in Casey v. Planned Parenthood, _ US. 
___ (1992), which reaffirmed Roe even while cutting it back, the Court explic- 
itly embraced substantive due process.3!_ Under what some might call a 
version of natural law, “neither the Bill of Rights nor the specific practice of 
the states at the time of the Fourteenth Amendment makes the outer limits of 
the substantive sphere of liberty which the Fourteenth Amendment 
protects.”32 In expanding the concept of liberty beyond the text and its 
history, the Court was not resorting to classical/medicval notions of natural 
law. If anything, it was invoking the primacy of will as reflected in public or at 
least elite opinion. Casey, it appears, relied on a Rousseauan general will in 
striking down Pennsylvania’s requirement that a woman notify her husband of 
a planned abortion on the basis that the statute “embodies a view of marriage 
concurrent with the common law status of married women but repugnant to 
our present understanding of marriage.” 33 

One need not be a positivist of the Justice Black variety but could be a 
positivist of the Justice Frankfurter varicty or a natural law jurist like Justice 
Story to inquire skcptically: How does the Court determine limits on liberty 
other than arbitrarily if not from the constitutional text, history, and the com- 
mon law? If from notions of natural law or justice, on what are such notions 
based? On reason, or on will? And does not even traditional natural law 
teaching require adherence to the limits of a judge’s constitutional authority? 
See The Federalist, No. 78. 

The basic issue between positivism and natural law regarding legal reason- 
ing is not that of written versus unwritten law. Positivists in international law 
straightforwardly recognize unwritten law in the form of custom. Rather, 
positivist and natural law approaches provide different explanations of the 
same laws and Icgal phenomena. Positivists in international law explain 
custom in terms of consent; that is to say, positivism emphasizes will, whereas 
natural law gives priority to reason. Whenever the controlling criterion is the 
primacy of will rather than the writing of a law, it becomes apparent that some 
so-called versions of “natural law” are simply forms of positivism based on 
unwritten sources. 

The Constitution as originally drafted has been viewed from both positivist 
and natural law perspectives, and it is often difficult to differentiate between 
the two kinds of interpretation. The operation of judicial review was certainly 
intended to be tied to written law, but not necessarily to positivism. At least in 
the view of The Federalist, the exercise of sovercign powers by the legislative 
and exccutive branches was subordinated to the rule of reason, as thought to 
be incorporated into the Constitution which was intended to be interpreted by 
a Supreme Court having no will of its own. Whether or not this was inevitable, 
many membcrs of the Supreme Court have certainly had difficulty 
distinguishing their own will from detached reasoning. On this much, most 
commentators have generally agreed; but they have disagreed about when and 
which justices have been guilty of such transgressions. 
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Since the early 1970s, when Roe launched the abortion debate, people on 
both sides of this issue, operating from completely incompatible moral 
premises, have at times been labeled adherents of natural law. As a result, 
“natural law” has simply become identified, in the minds of many, with uncer- 
tainty and arbitrariness. This reaction is understandable not only because the 
two “natural law” positions are contradictory, but because each side at times 
employs positivistic arguments against the “natural law” arguments of the 
other. 

Laymen and lawyers who are unable to sort out the moral reasoning are 
inclined simply to dismiss such debate as being about something other than 
actual law. Lack of interest turns to concern, however, when claims are made 
of a natural law right to act contrary to positive law. Such claims are often 
opposed, even by those who hold to essentially similar moral attitudes, on the 
positivistic grounds that no one ever has the right to disobey a law. Of course, 
if the men gathered in Philadelphia during 1776 had held this view, the 
Declaration of Independence would never have been signed. They, however, 
were capable of making certain reasonable distinctions. They acknowledged, 
for example, that “prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long 
established should not be changed for light or transient causes.” They 
understood, in other words, the role of moral reasoning. Thus they turned to 
revolution as the very last resort. Then later, in creating the Constitution, our 
fathers created a political and legal structure with procedures designed to 
correct injustices and to eliminate the need for revolution even as a last resort. 

Today’s rejection of natural law involves the separation of moral reasoning 
from its connection to law. Argument tends toward the purely positivistic, 
because otherwise the discussion leads into an extended elaboration of moral 
philosophy and epistemology explaining the meaning of natural law and why 
some versions of “natural law” are merely forms of positivism. And always the 
question comes: How does one know? Much of the confusion and concern 
about natural law echoes this skepticism about moral reasoning. With the 
term “natural law” equated in legal circles with any unwritten source for law, 
and with conflicting versions of natural law competing for acceptance, the 
natural response has been to reject anything unwritten. Otherwise, judgments 
must be made about the underlying moral and philosophic premises upon 
which these contrary “natural law” claims are made. This is a discussion in 
which many are unable or unwilling to engage. 


John S. Baker, Jr. 
Louisiana State University Law Center 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
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Principles of Real Peace 


There is scarcely a notion which has been more abused and misinterpreted 
than that of “peace.” In our times real peace has been signally lacking. Since 
people long for what they do not have, it is understandable that all political 
movements try to appropriate this desirable notion for their own goals. 

Unfortunately, nowadays most words have lost their real meanings. The 
Marxists have been outstanding in this swindle. There remains scarcely any of 
the nobler expressions whose meaning has not been deliberately falsified. 
Indeed one might say that at present most of us—and certainly our mass 
media — speak all too frequently a Marxist idiom. 

This, of course, is dangerous. It is an old wisdom that those who bring their 
enemies to use their language have already won more than half the battle. 
Our times have shown that psychological warfare is often decisive. Mao Tse- 
tung undoubtedly had it right when he said he was not interested in the 
weapon in the hands of his enemy, that all that mattered was the thoughts of 
the man holding the gun. 

Probably the most destructive of these word falsifications is the equation of 
“justice” with “equality,” such that the two words are made out to be inter- 
changeable, whereas anyone with a modicum of perception knows that justice 
and enforced equality are almost always mutually exclusive. Difference is the 
basic law of nature. Imposed standardization thus constitutes violence against 
human dignity. 

It was rightly stated by the Fathers of the Church that peace and justice are 
inextricably linked. This is particularly evident in a time like ours, when events 
teach us so forcibly that no account ever remains unsettled. The tragedies of 
our days must be traced back to original errors or evil deeds. There was once 
an old Northern Irish thinker who, having concluded that the problems of his 
area were insoluble, explained the predicament thus: “History teaches us that 
wherever a crime has created tensions, these tensions will persist and plague 
many generations.” 

The recent Gulf War is a significant case in point. The conflict came as a 
surprise to many, coming as it did in the midst of the euphoria following the 
lessening of East-West tensions. Many explanations were offered for the 
event: social problems, the situation in the petroleum market, etc. The belief 
most Arabs seem to hold is that Israel deliberately provoked the conflict. In 
fact, however, one cannot trace the roots of the Gulf War without going at 
least as far back as the end of World War I, when the Ottoman Empire was 
broken up. Despite its weaknesses, the Ottoman Empire had maintained a 
large measure of stability in the area. The Turks had been adept at handling 
issues in one of the most complex areas of the world. One might even venture 
to assume that if the Turkish Empire had survived, the Near Eastern question 
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triggered by Palestine would never have erupted. It was the peace treaty 
imposed on Turkey in Sévres that was the prime cause of the problems the 
present generation has inherited. Britain and France, at that time still imperi- 
alist colonialist powers, had created a whole system of artificial states in the 
Near East, states they were hoping to rule. This laid the groundwork not only 
for the bloody conflicts in Palestine, but equally for the efforts of Syria to 
regain the position it had held in the past. No less artificial was the creation of 
Iraq—a state put together in order to be dominated by British and French 
interests in the then-decisive petroleum regions of Mossul and Kirkuk. The 
Americans came in much later, only after the oil reserves of Saudi Arabia had 
been discovered. 

The aftermath of World War II, on the other hand, was clearly the conse- 
quence of the dictates of Yalta. The latter had left everyone dissatisfied. It 
had all begun with a historic lie: namely, the promise of the self-determination 
of nations. It is revealing that this popular principle had been used during 
World War I in the Fourteen Points of President Wilson— points that were 
forgotten as soon as the conflict was over. A similar situation took place with 
the Atlantic Charter of World War II. There too the loftiest, most idealistic 
principles were proclaimed as the goals of the Allied Forces. But when the 
war was over, nothing was left; and not a single nation was granted the right to 
determine its future. 

This was the case even in Africa, where the only political reality is tribes. 
The European colonizers, when they took over the continent, followed the 
same criteria we now find operative in the assessment of the South African 
situation by the United Nations. As far as the colonizers were concerned, a 
black man is a black man. Failing to realize that what is true of whites is 
equally true of blacks — that there are deep differences between nationalities — 
the European administrators of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries cut 
. across tribal areas, the flesh of Africa, leaving wounds which are still bleeding 

to this very day. 

The great error of the post-World War II peacemakers and decolonizers 
was that while they did give African countries a relative independence, it never 
even occurred to them to change the borders, to bring the borders into 
conformity with tribal realities. Thus we have today a continent of small states 
among which a conflict is virtually inevitable. A tribe cannot be kept divided 
by artificial borders for any length of time. Africa is today a ticking time- 
bomb, although the explosion is likely to occur only in the coming millennium. 

At the beginning of World War II, the great Italian historian Guglielmo 
Ferrero published a remarkable book on the Congress of Vienna. While he 
did use past events to best avail, it was obvious that the Italian thinker was not 
trying to do the work of an erudite historian. His intention was simply to use 
the example of the past to teach the Allies, of whose victory he was quite 
confident, how they should behave themselves in order to create a lasting 
peace. He was, in effect, speaking to his contemporaries in parables, just as 
people did in ancient times and for the same purpose: to show the nations the 
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often unpalatable truth. But he also shared the unfortunate experience of his 
ancient predecessors: he was not a prophet in his own country. 

According to the judgment of Guglielmo Ferrero, there are two funda- 
mental principles to a lasting international peace. First, it does not make 
sense to punish the vanquished and at the same time hope to achieve a truly 
balanced settlement. In order for a settlement to be truly balanced, the 
defeated enemy must participate in the peace-making effort. Second, a 
constructive solution for the future demands that a general principle be estab- 
lished which is equally applicable to victor and to vanquished. This alone can 
bring peace with justice, the foundation of a lasting and universally acceptable 
settlement. 

It is a sad commentary on the capability of many so-called statesmen of our 
times that Yalta was based on the exact opposite of Ferrero’s principles. 
Sometimes one has the feeling that the peace dictators read his book and then 
decided to act on every point against the advice of the Italian thinker. In the 
first place, the dictate completely banished the defeated nations from all 
discussions. But that was not all. It proceeded to add even more insult to 
injury by consigning peace-making activities to only three countries —the other 
Allies were not so much as consulted. General de Gaulle protested indig- 
nantly when he heard the terms, and rightly so. The big three, drunk with 
power, could not be bothered even to listen. 

No general principle, other than that of the brutal will of the winners, 
determined the decisions. The nations were distributed as spoils among the 
three, and the world was callously cut in two. Hence the system of Yalta, 
which has only recently come to an end, was in the true sense of the word a 
dictate. People were treated worse then than in many previous eras. Indeed, 
one might call the whole settlement truly barbaric. That is why it could give us 
a temporary truce, but no peace. We had forty years without war, but no end 
of fear. On both sides uncertainty prevailed. Bismarck was so right when he 
said you can do with bayonets just about anything except sit on them. The 
victorious powers—but more particularly the Soviet Union, the principal 
beneficiary of the Yalta Agreement — did in fact find themselves in this painful 
dilemma. If in recent times we often heard about the fears of Moscow, this 
was due not so much to neighbors who might threaten a superpower, but to 
people who at one time were subject to its hegemony. There is no way to 
come to terms with peoples who have lost their spokesmen. 

Contrary to conventional belief, the Communist rulers did not distrust the 
Allied governments. Those intelligent men running their world from the 
Kremlin knew perfectly well they had nothing to fear from the United States. 
After all, Washington had had a monopoly on nuclear weapons for five years, 
during which time it could have imposed its will wherever it so desired. It had 
not used this power. Surely, then, it stood to reason that if Washington had 
refrained from acting during this most advantageous period, it would not start 
a confrontation under any circumstances whatsoever. America had passed its 
examination as a truly peace-loving country. 
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The same, however, could not be said of the Soviet Union. The alleged fear 
in the USSR of possible foreign aggression was, if not simply a propaganda 
gimmick, prompted not so much by the power of the West as by concern over 
the hatred felt by its own subjected nations. With the latter there was no way 
of making peace, because the enslaved nations had no organized legitimate 
government or political forces which could negotiate with the potentates in the 
Kremlin. The enemy thus became diffuse, hard to seize. And any possibility 
of coming to terms was virtually annihilated by the fact that the executive 
forces of the victorious power — the KGB and the Red Army—would never, as 
long as they considered themselves invincible, agree to even minor concessions 
to the nations in question. It became possible to lessen tensions only when the 
balance of forces had changed so fundamentally that the Soviet Union was 
compelled to come to terms. And so it is clear that many of the chaotic events 
which accompanied this long-overdue readjustment came as a consequence of 
Moscow’s inability to negotiate with bona fide governments. 

No less significant was Yalta’s lack of any guiding principle. Yalta stood in 
sharp contrast to Vienna, which had enjoyed great success due to its notion of 
dynastic legitimacy as something applicable to victor and vanquished alike. At 
Vienna, the French could sit at the discussion table just like any other nation. 
They could play one government against another; they could claim the basic 
principle of the treaty, legitimacy, against even the most powerful of the victo- 
rious forces. 

In our times dynastic legitimacy no longer has the wide acceptance it had in 
the nineteenth century. On the contrary, we are now living in a century in 
which democracy is the idée force. This is clearly shown by the fact that even 
dictatorial and totalitarian systems call themselves “socialist democracies.” At 
least by way of lip service, they claim to belong to the democratic community. 
This democratic community, however, does not express itself only in the free 
and pluralistic elections of each country. Its international meaning is the self- 
determination of nations: it is this principle, which has so often been betrayed, 
that has come to be the hope of all the nations. Its strength of attraction has 
been greatly augmented by all the numerous violations of it by the superpow- 
ers, not to mention all their hypocritical double-talk. The winners have used 
the word, but they have abused it by not putting it into practice. 

Thus it was a violation of the two fundamental principles of peace laid down 
by Ferrero that for so long prevented this era of fear and mutual distrust from 
coming to an end. That the Cold War did not lead to military action was the 
consequence of the emergence of the nuclear bomb. The weapons of mass 
destruction presented a specter so unthinkable in terms of horror and finality 
that it was enough to keep even the most criminal of dictators, such as Stalin, 
from engaging in military confrontation. Had it not been for this specter, the 
Korean War and later the blockade of Berlin would undoubtedly have led to 
the use of military force. And so the powers were compelled to try to coexist 
in some way without any real peace. This balance of terror was the logical 
consequence of Yalta. 
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Yalta’s collapse was due to a multiplicity of reasons beyond its basic dishon- 
esty. First, there was the dawning of a new era in which space ceased to be a 
significant factor; this new era rendered superpowers obsolete. With weapons 
of mass destruction, with intercontinental ballistic missiles, there is no longer 
any difference between front and interior. During World War II, America was 
still able to live in peace while striking at its enemies: this is no longer possi- 
ble. Distance has ceased to be the asset it was in former years. Information 
has expanded to the point where space has become irrelevant, “the revolution 
of the transistor” having led to a global television system. It is no longer 
possible to do what Stalin did— prevent people from learning what happens in 
the world, restrict information to what a government wants its people to hear. 

Even more significant was the basic contradiction between socialism and 
modern technology. There is today no place in the world for that most basic of 
Communist requirements, a planned economy. What separates democratic 
from Marxist countries is a difference rooted in this fact. One cannot develop 
a modern economy under Communism. This was the cause of the Soviet 
Union’s downfall as a superpower. 

Finally, the idea of self-determination became a ticking time-bomb in the 
Soviet empire. The USSR was until recently, in the days of global decoloniza- 
tion, the last great colonial power on earth. More than half of its territory had 
been conquered in the last three centuries, against the will of the local popu- 
lations. These peoples are now re-emerging under altered world conditions. 
Looking objectively at the situation in the Soviet Union, one realizes that the 
challenge was bound to come not primarily from enslaved European nations 
but from the depths of Asia. The Soviet Union was sentenced to disappear. 
On a minor level, within Europe the same can be said about Yugoslavia —an 
artificial state imposed by the winners of World War I and maintained by 
Yalta against the will of such Christian civilized nations as Croatia, Bosnia, 
and Slovenia. There is in Yugoslavia not only a national but also a cultural 
cleavage. If some Western politicians argue that the rule of Belgrade must be 
maintained at any cost, they are showing their historical, geographical, and 
political ignorance. One cannot maintain an artificial structure at gunpoint. 

With the collapse of the Yalta system, a new world order has become indis- 
pensable. However, what has been said under this caption in recent times 
seems to be quite unrealistic. The main error is to base the envisioned fresh 
start on the assumption that the old borders must be maintained. To follow 
this line would be to sow the seeds of the next bloody conflict. Lasting peace 
can in fact be obtained only if one accepts the principles worked out by 
Guglielmo Ferrero. 

This, indeed, corresponds not only to Christian belief but also to conserva- 
tive policy. It has rightly been said that “conservatives” are those who carry 
out the reforms “progressives” only talk about. It is conservatives who can at 
present lay claim to the principle of the self-determination of nations — that is, 
of a democracy in international law. 

It is, of course, often said that small states are economically nonviable. This 
was indeed the case prior to the creation of the European Community. Now 
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we have what we never had before: a structure in which nations can choose 
the states they want, without having to fear economic repercussions from 
political decisions. Self-determination becomes possible within the framework 
of a larger community. 

It is this broader vision of things to come which will permit the establish- 
ment of a durable peace. Of course, conservatives know that there will never 
be a paradise on earth. We cannot solve completely all the problems of the 
world, contrary to what many Western politicians seem to believe. We can 
only try to approach as closely as possible a rational order that will give us a 
reasonable guarantee of peace. This demands both vision and realism. Much 
in future times will depend on whether the present generation is able to fulfill 
its task. 

From this perspective we owe a deep debt of gratitude to Frederick D. 
Wilhelmsen, for having battled so valiantly in the field of philosophy for prin- 
ciples we need today more than ever before. He and his school of thought 
have done much to set the stage for today’s encouraging political scene. 

So on his 70th birthday, those of us who know what we owe him wish him 
the best of everything and God’s richest blessings. May he attain many more 
years of happy work, with the assurance that a Christian’s reward is not so 
much what he might reap on this earth, but the outcome of the report he shall 
make to the Almighty on the one decisive day of his life: when He will sit in 
judgment over him. 


Otto von Habsburg 
European Parliament 
Strasbourg, France 


RELIGION AND 
APOLOGETICS 


Plotinus and St. John of the Cross: 
Concurrences and Divergencies 


We propose to examine here two renowned champions of mysticism, Plotinus 
and St. John of the Cross. The former, the third-century Greek philosopher 
from Alexandria in northern Egypt, is the father of Neoplatonism. The latter, 
the sixteenth-century Castilian Carmelite, is known as reformer of his order, as 
theologian, as mystic, and as sublime poet of divine love. 

Both figures can be described, above all and specifically, as mystics: that is, 
as practitioners of mysticism and, at the same time, as theoreticians of mysti- 
cism. There is shared by both one dominating concern and objective: 
personal, experiential union with the transcendent Other, with the Absolute. 
For both, furthermore, this concern is positively central to their writings, as it 
was central to their historical lives. We propose to compare their respective 
understandings of mysticism, beginning with their striking points in common 
and continuing with their more subtle and more profound divergencies. 

To begin with the most fundamental notions, both thinkers postulate or 
believe in a Transcendent Other, an Absolute: for Plotinus, the One, to hen; 
for John of the Cross, the God of Christian Revelation. It is this that is the 
supreme reality, the cause of the universe, and the goal to which all things 
aspire. Both mystics stress certain characteristics of this ultimate reality: that 
it is one, simple, absolute, other, and, perhaps most importantly, transcendent. 
The postulation of these qualities as divine attributes is to be expected in St. 
John of the Cross, who falls squarely within the Judeo-Christian tradition. In 
the case of Plotinus, however, the notion of the transcendence of the One 
represents a surpassing of previous Greek ontology;! at the same time, it sepa- 
rates him from a number of schools of Eastern mysticism and from any 
doctrine based upon purely pantheistic foundations. Thus this notion of the 
transcendence of the supreme reality joins Plotinus and John of the Cross in 
somewhat of a common tradition, while at the same time it separates them 
sharply from a host of other forms of mysticism. 

The next key notion on which these two thinkers should be compared is that 
of the visible universe. In both it is conceived as derived from the transcen- 
dent Absolute in some way, whether by emanation or by creation, and as such 
it is a reflection, however remote, of the perfections of the Absolute. In Ploti- 
nus’ view, all things in the visible universe, the Kosmos aisthetos, are formed 
according to archetypes which belong to the Intelligible Universe, the Nous, 
the sphere or dimension of the forms.2 Material beings are only images of 
their immensely more perfect archetypes, or Jogoi. However, the beauty of the 
physical cosmos, as well as that of art, can serve as a starting point for the 
uplifting and awakening of the soul, that it may gradually ascend, by moving 
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from image to archetype, to the contemplation of intelligible forms and their 
beauty. Though there are a number of differences to be found, an exemplarist 
understanding of creation, derived in part from Platonic and Neoplatonic 
sources, came to be the common property of most medieval Christian theolo- 
gians. Exemplarist motifs thus make their appearance in a chain of thinkers, 
being transmitted through such mystics as St. Augustine and Dionysius the 
Pseudo-Areopagite, continuing to Sts. Francis and Bonaventure, arriving at 
last to post-Renaissance John of the Cross. Not unlike his predecessors in the 
medieval mystical tradition, John exclaims that creatures may be looked upon 
“as a trace of the passing of God, whereby one can discern His grandeur, 
power, and wisdom.”3 And again, like both Plotinus and his more proximate 
Christian predecessors, John of the Cross turns towards the wonder and 
beauty of creatures as a means of being uplifted to the contemplation of 
higher realities. The soul that wishes to advance in knowledge of God, he tells 
us, must begin “by knowing and reflecting upon creatures, moving from these 
to the knowledge of its Beloved, their Creator. For ... His grandeur and 
excellence are known through them.” 4 

It is also appropriate that we compare the concept of the human soul in 
both thinkers. Following Aristotle, the one as well as the other understands it 
as the form of the body, as the vivifier of human matter. At the same time, 
both consider it to be, as in Plato, immaterial and immortal. There are still 
further points of commonality: both have been influenced by the Aristotelian 
doctrine that the human mind becomes what it knows, which is the basis for 
the conclusion that it has the capacity to assimilate any and all things.> In 
Plotinus, this notion combines with the Stoic doctrine that the soul has the 
ability to stretch itself boundlessly over the All, giving rise to the theory of the 
“infinite self,” according to which the individual soul can ascend to and assim- 
ilate the infinite contents of the Nous, the Intelligible World, or second 
hypostasis, and even achieve union with the One.6 The sixteenth-century 
Spanish mystic, for his part, stresses that the human soul is characterized by a 
certain elasticity by which different levels of interiority and spiritual receptivity 
may be progressively actualized. In both thinkers the soul has unequivocally 
one destiny, which is also its salvation: union with the transcendent Other, or 
God. In Plotinus, in the words of one of his analysts, “the soul is an amphib- 
ian, a traveller [that] re-ascends through the power of dialectic to Intellect and 
then by a process of purification, of utter simplification, arrives at the point of 
contact with the pure and simple absolute, the One.”” In language not totally 
foreign to this, the Spanish Carmelite describes the soul as a pilgrim in the 
night: “[In] order that the soul may reach the state of perfection,” he writes, 
“it must ordinarily undergo first two types of nights, which spiritual writers call 
purgations or purifications of the soul. And here we call them nights, because 
the soul, in the one as well as in the other, walks along in darkness, as at night. 
The first night or purgation is that of the sensitive part of the soul ... and the 
second is of the spiritual part....”8 In some of his texts, the metaphorical 
night is extended to include a third part, which is the term of the ascent: 
“These three parts of the night all constitute one night; but it has three parts 
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like the night, because the first, which is the night of sense, is compared to the 
evening twilight ... and the second, which is [the virtue of] faith, is compared 
to midnight, which is totally dark; and the third, which is [the experience of] 
God, is compared to dawn... .”? 

In both of the eminent mystics the objective is to bring the soul to union 
with its transcendent source; and in both, likewise, the means to this end is an 
arduous process of purification. Such a purification, which is central to any 
doctrine of mysticism, is the next notion we must compare. Both of them 
conceive of it as an ascent, a spiritual and mental movement from below 
upwards, and from the contemplation of multiplicity to that of unity. The 
ascent, at least in one of its dimensions, consists in a purification of the intel- 
lectual operations by progressive negations, in order that the perfections and 
the utter simplicity of the source of being may be revealed. Interestingly, 
though, both the pagan sage and the Christian saint insist that the ascent 
cannot be exclusively intellectual but must be moral as well, that it requires 
virtues and the achievement of moral perfections. Both thinkers acknowledge 
the four cardinal virtues as foundational, to be supplemented or crowned by a 
set of higher ones: in Plotinus, the same four cardinal virtues, no longer at the 
“civic” but rather at the “purificative” level, the practice of which brings about 
detachment from bodily illusions; in John of the Cross, the supernatural and 
infused virtues of faith, hope, and charity. Again, in both mystics the element 
of love is considered indispensable. Some force must impel the soul; some- 
thing must move it forward on this rigorous ascent. In Plotinus the love in 
question is termed eros, often translated as either “yearning” or “desire”; the 
soul receives this love from the One and is in turn transformed, elevated, and 
brought by the One to a similarity with it. The Christian mystic John of the 
Cross, on the other hand, distinguishes between a natural passion for commu- 
nion with God, which may be cultivated by choice and which would probably 
correspond to the Plotinian eros, and the supernatural love of charity derived 
from the theological virtue of the same name. While the first form of love 
plays a preparatory role, it is the second love that effects the actual union of 
the soul with God. Both these mystics, moreover, divide the ascent or process 
of purification into various stages. Some striking parallels can be discerned in 
their respective schema. In that of Plotinus, the ascent comprises three stages: 
1) the overcoming of bodily sensations and desires, by which the state of 
impassibility, or apatheia, is achieved; 2) the suppression of discursive reason- 
ing—that is, of all ratiocination and any cognitive operations involving the 
imagination; and 3) the surpassing of intelligible form, or the intuitive leap 
from the Ideas in their diversity to the One in its unity. Plotinus’ first stage 
would correspond very clearly to John of the Cross’ “active night of sense,” in 
which fundamentally the same goals are achieved. The last two stages in 
Plotinus’ development would both fall within what the Spanish mystic calls the 
“active night of spirit,” in which the three powers of the soul — intellect, mem- 
ory, and will—are purified simultaneously and in stages by negation of their 
objects. 
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There are also some striking coincidences to be remarked in the matter of 
the mystical union itself. In both expositors, the soul and the Absolute 
“become one”; not, however, by any ontological fusion of the two subjects, nor 
by absorption of the human into the divine, such as two ethereal bodies might 
be united. Rather, mystical communion is explained far more subtly as a one- 
ness achieved in the intentional order by means of acts of knowing and loving, 
and in particular through a cognitive act of intuition. Thus, if in this experi- 
ence the soul “becomes” God or the Absolute, it is in the sense that the object 
known determines the knowing subject intentionally by permeation of the 
faculties. Both thinkers are indebted in their formulation of this phenomenon 
to Aristotelian psychology, in which the mind has the capacity to become what 
it knows.!0 Another central characteristic in both articulations, the Plotinian 
and the Sanjuanist, is that mystical union does not entail the loss of the soul’s 
self as a knowing and willing subject. It is particularly important to point this 
out concerning Plotinus, who, not being a Christian, might be associated with 
pantheistic forms of mysticism in which the highest level of achievement brings 
about an annihilation or loss of self. In Plotinus, however, a metaphysical 
identification of being and knowledge allows for the retention of the individual 
knowing substance and the simultaneous intentional presence to it of differing 
entities. In John of the Cross, similarly, to be human is to have a soul 
endowed with the rational faculties of intellect, memory, and will. These 
powers are never absorbed by any other subject nor eradicated in their opera- 
tions; in mystical rapture, far to the contrary, they are elevated to unprece- 
dented operative heights. It is also an interesting coincidence that both com- 
mentators consider the mystical experience to have two dimensions, a cogni- 
tive one and an affective one. As Plotinus says in the Enneads (VI, 7, 35), in 
that divine trance the soul is at once sober and inebriated. Or, in Juan de la 
Cruz’s formulation, the ray of infused contemplation “is like a warm light... 
for it is an illumination that enamors jointly. ... For, since God is divine light 
and love, in the communication that He makes of Himself to the soul, He 
equally informs the two powers, intellect and will, with knowledge and love.” 1! 

The two outstanding mystics should be compared on one last fundamental 
issue: the use of metaphors. It is commonplace among mystics of all cultures 
to insist upon the otherness and ineffability of their peculiar experience. See- 
ing, however, that things of beauty from the physical cosmos are images or 
reflections of the more perfect beyond, they find that metaphors can convey 
adequately, though obliquely, something of their unfathomable venture. Both 
Plotinus and John of the Cross are masters of the use of metaphors, and they 
both employ them in passages overflowing with lyrical intensity. Plotinus 
resorts to them especially to convey the strength and splendor of spiritual 
realities: an example would be his statement that “the material universe floats 
in Soul like a net in the sea.”!2_ Juan de la Cruz, on the other hand, who is 
recognized as the most sublime and excellent poet of the Spanish language, 
builds his lyrics around a cluster of essential symbols: the hunt, the nuptials, 
the night, the dawn, the flame, the fountain in the garden. Each one of these 
archetypal realities he utilizes to represent the union of the soul with God, or 
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the presence of God within the soul. Interestingly, there is no lack of 
metaphors shared by the two mystics: from terms used in passing —such as 
“vision,” “contemplation,” and “ecstasy”—to such central and sustained 
images as that of the “ascent,” used to illustrate the road to union, and that of 
the “awakening” of the soul (“recuerdo” in John of the Cross), used to express 
its achievement. In their common insistence upon the need for purification 
and detachment of the will, there is a noticeable affinity in their formulation of 
negative imperatives: while Plotinus concludes the Enneads V, 3 with his 
categorical “Cut away everything,” the treatises of the Spanish saint resound 
with his emphatic “Nada, nada, nada... .” 

The parallels are, no doubt, striking. Closer analysis will reveal, however, 
that the approximation to Plotinus in the Spanish mystic represents more of a 
conceptual and symbolic framework than a true coincidence in the manner of 
understanding the essence of mysticism and its achievement. Despite the 
palpable resemblances, it is safe to say that John of the Cross should not be 
looked upon principally as a Christian Neoplatonist. 

Next we shall confront the two doctrines in search of the divergencies. 
Following the order we have established, we shall examine the disparities in 
the concepts of God or the Absolute, the universe, the human being, the 
purification or ascent, and the mystical union. 

When speaking of the Absolute in Plotinus, one must distinguish between 
the One, or first hypostasis, and its primal product, the Nous, Logos, or second 
hypostasis. The One, or the Good (a name derived from Plato), is conceived 
of by Plotinus not only as transcendent but as beyond being. It is also beyond 
form, and therefore totally indeterminate. It is a reality more negative than 
positive, more logical than ontological. Against Aristotle, who made the 
divine intellect the first principle, Plotinus asserts that in the One there is no 
consciousness or intellection; this is so, he maintains, because the One in its 
absolute simplicity must be beyond the dichotomy of subject and object. The 
first product of the One, the Nous, is the divine intellect, the world or sphere 
of the forms. It is the realm of the divine properly speaking, for the One is 
beyond divinity. The Nous is inferior to the One, following the law of dimin- 
ishing causality that governs the emanationist universe of Plotinus. However, 
many of the attributes denied of the One are affirmed of the Nous. The 
second hypostasis is an ontologically positive reality: it is being, being at its 
highest. It is specified by form, and it contains the forms or /ogoi or intelligible 
archetypes for all inferior realities. The Nous is alive with cognitive activity, 
for being is one with intellection; it is the sphere of the divinities, a host of 
individual knowing subjects cognitively present to one another. Needless to 
say, this Plotinian emanationist cosmos with its proliferation of divinities has 
little to do with the triune Christian God of St. John of the Cross. Ironically, 
though, there may be some historical link between the understanding of the 
one and that of the other, for early Christian Neoplatonists were influenced by 
Plotinus’ thought on the One and its derivatives in their reflections upon the 
divine processions and the Trinity. One such speculator was fourth-century 
Marius Victorinus, whose thought was later improved upon by his contempo- 
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rary St. Augustine. At any rate, in the Christian theologian John of the Cross, 
God is not beyond being; He is, rather, the fullness of being. He is not merely 
logical, but metaphysically positive as well; He is infinite, but not indetermi- 
nate; He is omniscient and ever-conscious. In the manner of generation there 
is some remote resemblance with Plotinus, for in both bodies of thought the 
first procession from the Absolute is occasioned by an act of contemplative 
intellection, and that which proceeds—in Plotinus, the Nous; in the Carmelite 
theologian, the second trinitarian Person—is in its very essence intellective. 
However, the Christian God does not generate His inferior, but rather eter- 
nally generates and spirates His equal. It is when He creates “ex nihilo” that 
He produces something inferior. 

This leads us to the divergencies in the two authors regarding the under- 
standing of the visible or created universe. Plotinus stresses that the One is 
transcendent. However, as all things emanate from it through a chain of 
descending hypostases, there is a certain continuity between the higher and 
the lower. Each hypostasis is significantly inferior to the prior; nonetheless, 
there is no sharp ontological break in the entire descent. For this reason, 
along the descending chain, the lower contains the higher in some latent or 
virtual mode. In the depths, there is a kinship and a substantial identity 
between the human soul and the higher cosmic realities. The One, Plotinus 
tells us, “holds sway by all reason over a dense offspring of its own, a host that 
shares its divinity.”!3 This explains how knowledge of the divine is possible: it 
is contained by the soul virtually or latently. In John of the Cross, on the other 
hand, God creates “ex nihilo,” and this very concept grounds a radical dispro- 
portionality between God and creatures. The consequence of this, looking at 
it “from above,” is that in John of the Cross—to put it simply—God is far 
more transcendent than in Plotinus. And looking at it “from below,” it means 
that the essence of created things does not contain even virtually or seminally 
a share in God’s nature; the human being is not divine. The discontinuity 
carries over into the realm of human knowledge: as creatures are dispropor- 
tionate to God, likewise human cognition in terms of creatures, no matter how 
lofty, is disproportionate to God. Much unlike Plotinus, John of the Cross 
insists that one cannot know God or become united with Him by the operation 
of one’s cognitive faculties as they are given in nature. 

Moving on to the structure of human nature, for Plotinus man is composed 
of two distinct entities: body and soul. More than a composite, the human 
being is an ensemble built in layers. Souls pre-exist their existence in time. 
They dwell in and are part of the third hypostasis: psyche, Universal Soul. The 
higher part of the soul participates in Nous, or Intellect, although it has the 
capacity to descend to lower hypostases. Due to a certain “original sin” com- 
mitted by some souls, there is a “fall” to the sensible world. The soul then 
informs matter. Its union with a particular body, however, is rather accidental; 
for it has the capacity, at another moment in time, to inform another one. 
Nonetheless, it is only the lower part of the soul which thus “falls”; the higher 
part continues to dwell permanently within the third hypostasis, having no 
contact with the sensible, the lower soul, or the body. Structurally, therefore, 
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the human being is built on two different planes. First there is the “true self,” 
the contemplative and rational part, which is perpetually illuminated by Intel- 
lect and not involved in temporal life; this self cannot suffer, sin, or be igno- 
rant. Then there is the “other self,” formed by the bodily organism. An irra- 
diation from the higher soul, this self is in communication with the sensible 
world; it suffers passions and ignorance, and it dwells in its body as in a prison. 

Our sixteenth-century Carmelite would find this description of the human 
being almost unrecognizable. In matters pertaining to philosophical anthro- 
pology, John of the Cross was fundamentally Aristotelian, having studied the 
Stagirite both directly and through Thomas Aquinas. Historically, this is not at 
all surprising, given that he received his intellectual formation at the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca in the decade of the 1560’s, the heyday of the Silver Age of 
Scholasticism. For Juan de la Cruz, there is no pre-existence, transmigration, 
or reincarnation of souls. The soul is the substantial form of one particular 
body. Further, body and soul constitute a composite, or a unity in one sup- 
posit.14 Body and soul are components of an integrated whole. The soul 
dwells in and with the body, in isolation from which it cannot operate. It is not 
empowered to think or contemplate independently; nor can it effect a meta- 
physical or mystical flight of its own. Being a spiritual substance in which there 
are neither higher nor lower parts, the entire soul is in communion with the 
body it informs; being, further, the seat or principle of the composite’s rational 
operations, the soul is in immediate contact with all things perceived, known, 
remembered, or desired by the subject. In John of the Cross the soul is a 
markedly historical and incarnate reality and never ceases to be so. Some 
might think this anthropology to be antagonistic to mystical ascent. We will 
see, however, that this thinker does reconcile this anthropology with mystical 
theology. 

For now, though, let us focus upon the understanding of human knowledge 
in Plotinus and in John of the Cross, particularly since the two agree that 
mystical union takes place in the intentional order. In Plotinus’ view, the 
highest degree of cognitive activity is that of contemplation of the forms and 
intellectual principles. The higher portion of the soul performs this activity of 
its own accord, by virtue of its kinship with the Nous, or Universal Intellect. 15 
The subsequently lower level of noetic activity is that of rational or discursive 
reasoning. It is performed by a correspondingly lower portion of the soul, that 
called the rational soul, which belongs to the realm of psyche, or Universal 
Soul. It has derived its intellectual principles from the Nous; but being lesser 
in perfection, its cognitive act is no longer contemplative or intuitive but 
discursive.16 At the lowest level of cognitive operations lie the activities of 
perception and memory. These two are seen as acts of the soul, as operations 
set in motion and radiating forth from it, and not as impressions received from 
its objects.17 According to Plotinus’ epistemology, then, in the order of oper- 
ations the initiative always comes from above, by a higher portion of the soul 
illuminating a lower one. The One, the Nous, the Universal Soul are con- 
stantly shedding their rays of illumination upon our individual souls, a fact 
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which we discover in philosophical reflection. Our knowledge always comes 
from above and from within; in no way is it derived from sense perception. 

This entire schema is virtually inverted in John of the Cross’ view of human 
cognition. His psychology of knowledge is Aristotelian in its basic contours. 
As such, sensation sets in motion the cognitive process, and all subsequent 
noetic operations are dependent upon it: “As the philosophers say, the soul, 
when God infuses it into the body, is like a smooth, blank tablet upon which 
nothing is painted; and, except for that which it experiences through the 
senses, nothing is communicated to it, in the course of nature, from any other 
source.”!8 In the process of cognition, perception leads to the production of 
phantasms or sensible images, which are indispensable for the operations of 
the intellect.!9 The active intellect then abstracts the intelligible form from 
the sensible image, which in turn activates and informs the passive intellect. It 
is this latter faculty that performs the actions of intellection and judgment 
properly speaking. We are dealing here with an understanding of knowledge 
in which the process of cognition begins outside the person and then proceeds 
to move inward and upward. It is an epistemology which does not admit any 
form of innatism and which, while recognizing the mind’s infinite capacity to 
know, holds that it can have no fully imageless, formless thoughts. Here again, 
John of the Cross’ philosophical positions would seem to preclude any cogni- 
tive experience of a mystical nature. 

Turning to the question of the mystical ascent to God, we shall see that here 
the divergencies become even more pronounced. In Plotinus the process of 
purification, or katharsis, is essentially dialectical, coming about by means of 
gradual suppressions of intelligible differences until the soul at last attains the 
simplicity and unity of the One. It is an ascent effected by metaphysical 
knowledge and thus barred from those individuals unable to obtain this partic- 
ular intellectual discipline; nonphilosophers, in fact, are precluded from 
reaching any of the three highest hypostases — Universal Soul, the Nous, or the 
One. Further, this ascent is brought about by an introvertive reflective gaze, 
which seeks to discover in the depths of the self the divinity that is latently 
present. In Plotinus’ words, “The soul once seen to be thus precious, thus 
divine, you may hold the faith by its possession you are already nearing God: 
in the strength of this power make upwards toward Him: at no great distance 
you must attain: there is not much between.”29 In another passage: “To find 
ourselves is to know our source.”2! This introvertive motion is at once a rever- 
sion—a return to one’s principle—and, since the principle is superior, an 
elevation. A direct and fundamental consequence is that in Plotinus no prac- 
tice of religion is involved or necessary, or even recommended. There are no 
prayers, no sacraments, no rituals. This stems in part from the soul/body 
dichotomy, in which the actions of the latter have absolutely no impact upon 
the former. It is also rooted in the self-sufficiency and essential divinity of the 
soul. As Paul Henry formulated it, 


{In Plotinus} salvation is not to be achieved. It is achieved. For its realization it is enough 
that one should become conscious of what one already is in one’s inmost nature, where 
Intellect which is beyond the virtues identifies itself with true being and with the idea which 
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one forms of the self, of the world, and of God. The anchoritism of the soul and of God 
exclude at once all sacramentalism and all true history of becoming. The latent actuality of 
salvation and the cold transcendence of God make it impossible, in terms of Plotinian 
Socratism, to conceive of any genuine doctrine of grace. 22 


This citation certainly introduces the contrast which we must proceed to 
make. In John of the Cross, introvertive reflection and self-knowledge are 
definitely indispensable, but they are only preparatory disciplinary exercises. 
The object of the ascent is not the self. It is unquestionably other, another: it 
is God. However, as there is an ontological abyss between the human being 
and God, the latter is not accessible to the former in one’s natural state; more 
specifically, one’s rational faculties cannot attain God as an object of their 
operations. In the order of nature, no amount of reflection or thought or even 
meditation can yield the slightest glimpse of God in His true essence. God can 
be attained only in the supernatural order, as a supernatural object and by 
supernatural means. The means is grace, which is merited by Christ and 
distributed sacramentally. Thus we see that for John of the Cross, not only is 
mysticism inherently bound up with religious faith, it is intrinsically Christo- 
centric and sacramental as well. We ascend towards our mystical destiny by 
means of prayer, natural and supernatural virtues, the sacraments, grace. 

We have seen that in Plotinus mystical ascent is essentially cognitive. In the 
mysticism of John of the Cross the role of the noetic is no less important, but it 
is more complex and somewhat paradoxical. The term of mystical ascent is 
unquestionably the contemplative vision of God; in beatitude this intuitive 
gaze will be fullest and clearest, while the cognitive act at the summit of the 
mystical union in time is an image of that higher fruition.23 The ascent, 
however, is not realized by any form of natural knowledge, nor by any 
academic discipline or “science,” not even that of theology. In fact, the 
content of these various bodies of human knowledge must be implacably 
denied as means of union with God. For “anything that the imagination can 
conceive and the intellect can grasp and understand in this life is not and 
cannot be the proximate means for union with God.... For all that the intel- 
lect ... can understand ... is most unlike Him....”24 The only available 
means for bridging the chasm are the theological virtues; they are effective by 
reason of being supernatural and having proportionality with the end. In the 
order of the actual operations, the communion between the soul and God is 
initiated by the virtue of faith and is perfected and completed by the remaining 
theological virtues of charity and hope. The infused virtue of faith makes the 
object present to the intellect and communicates it to the soul supernaturally: 
faith “gives and communicates God Himself to us, hidden beneath a silvery 
surface. ...”25 What is called for, then, is an “affirmation of all the powers ... 
in pure faith,”26 which is “the sole proximate and proportionate means for the 
soul to be united with God ...; and therefore, the greater is the faith in the 
soul, the more closely it is united to God.”27 The essence of the faith is in 
itself infinite in luminosity and intelligibility. However, and here lies one of 
the paradoxes, it is “a dark night to the soul,”*8 due to “our weak intellects, 
which become darkened and frustrated in so vast a light.”29 The subject is 
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admonished to proceed under the exclusive guidance of the light of faith, 
which means to proceed in darkness. “Faith ... contains within itself the 
divine light.”30 Thus, by augmenting the amount of supernatural faith and by 
dispelling all disproportionate semblances of God, the ray of infused contem- 
plation becomes visible, the object of faith becomes progressively manifest to 
the intellect. Self-imposed darkness leads to light; the night of faith leads to 
the dawn of mystical illumination. 

Earlier we spoke of John of the Cross’ “epistemological realism,” his theory 
of knowledge in which sensation is the first step of the knowing process and in 
which all cognition is tied to phantasms. He is able to maintain such a position 
while affirming also the reality of mystical knowledge because mystical noetic 
acts are infused and therefore extraordinary. Interestingly, though, the 
numerous forms of “supernatural apprehensions of the intellect” which he 
discusses in his treatises are carefully detailed and explained within the frame- 
work of his realist theory of knowledge.3! Typically, infused acts of knowledge 
are explicated in terms of suspension of the lower stages of the cognitive 
process while the integrity of the remaining stages is retained and respected. 
An infused communication might, for example, be made directly to the inter- 
nal senses of fantasy and imagination, bypassing the external senses. Once this 
extraordinary apprehension is received, the process of knowledge follows its 
normal course. The internal powers confect a “sensible species,” from which 
the active intellect abstracts an “intelligible species,” which is then understood 
by the passive intellect; the content of the apprehension is retained in memory 
and is subject to recall, as in ordinary knowledge. An immensely more perfect 
supernatural communication might be made, free of images, directly to the 
passive intellect; in this case all the lower stages of the cognitive process — 
external and internal perception, the formation of phantasms, and the opera- 
tion of the active intellect—would be bypassed. The highest mystical commu- 
nications take place in this way, from pure spirit to pure spirit, “stripped of 
accidents and phantasms.”32 

Finally, we must point to some central divergencies in the notion of the 
mystica] union itself. In Plotinus’ presentation the summit of mystical realiza- 
tion appears as an experience which is beyond any and all virtues. Even at the 
lower stages of existence, neither virtue nor vice affects the soul intrinsically; 
the function of virtue, at most, is to remove accretions which have accidentally 
accrued to it. At the apex of mystical union there is no virtuous action, only 
contemplation: for the Good or One itself is beyond virtue. A particular irony 
of Plotinus’ doctrine is that despite the fact that the ascent is dialectical and 
cognitive, the highest pinnacle of mystical experience is bereft of conscious- 
ness. Within his mystical schema, when the level of contemplation reached is 
that of the Nous, which is Intellection itself, the soul is fully conscious; it is 
experiencing, indeed, the plenitude of cognitive activity. This degree of 
contemplation tends to be the resting place of mystical souls, both during their 
lifetime and after death. However, in those rare, fleeting moments in which 
the soul attains union with the One, the experience is devoid of consciousness. 
Emphatically he states that “the Principle transcending Being has no intellec- 
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tual act.”33 In fact, “[the Good and First Principle] possesses nothing: it will 
therefore have no intellection.”34 Following upon the lack of consciousness of 
the One, and upon the fact that knowledge comes from an illumination of the 
lower by the higher, “awareness of this Principle comes neither by knowing nor 
by the Intellection that discovers the Intellectual Beings but by a presence 
overpassing all knowledge. In knowing, soul or mind abandons its unity. ... 
Our way then takes us beyond knowing....”35 At this supreme stage, what 
takes place is, in effect, communion of a dehumanized soul with a first princi- 
ple totally devoid of personal character. 

Here again, Plotinus’ and John of the Cross’ formulations are unrecogniz- 
able to one another. Regarding the question as to whether there is conscious- 
ness in mystical union, the Carmelite thinker stresses that the term of the 
ascent is the crystal-clear vision of beatitude, the highest mystical stage attain- 
able in this life being a foretaste, a prelude. This being so, as a cognitive act it 
is not clear; but it is not dark either, as is the mystical night. Standing between 
the two extremes, it is “a tranquil night, at the onset of the rise of dawn.”36 
The ray of contemplation is described as “a serene and limpid light,”37 by 
means of which “God communicates to the soul certain half-obscure glimpses 
of His divine beauty. ...”38 And further, in that transfiguring union it is said 
that the subject discovers God’s infinite attributes, referred to in the Living 
Flame as “lamps of fire” which “give forth knowledge and love of God,” 
enlightening and enkindling the soul “within their splendors.” 39 

Much unlike Plotinus, Juan de la Cruz sees the virtues as performing a 
pivotal role at the apex of mystical communion. As stated earlier, the feat of 
communion with God is not accomplished by the unaided strength of the 
subject, nor by the natural capacities of one’s rational powers, but by the 
theological virtues which perfect the latter and infuse into them the life of 
God. The virtue of hope purifies the memory of its natural contents. The 
virtue of faith perfects the intellect, bringing it to attain God cognitively. And 
the virtue of charity perfects the will, enabling it to perform a proportionate 
act of love. The theological virtues are so indispensable and so intimately 
involved that they themselves can be looked upon as the bond of union. Their 
function is, in turn, linked with the trinitarian character of John of the Cross’ 
mysticism; and here we are at the antipode of cold Neoplatonic impersonal- 
ism. By the virtue of faith the soul comes to share in the Divine Intellect; that 
is, to participate in the act of generation of the Son by the Father. By the 
virtue of charity, the subject shares in God’s own Act of Love, which is one and 
the same as the spiration of the Holy Spirit. The third theological virtue, 
hope, is correlated in union with the divine nature in a generic way. Thus, 
mystical communion is an indwelling of the Trinity in the soul “enlightening its 
intellect in the wisdom of the Son, delighting its will in the Holy Spirit, and 
absorbing it powerfully and mightily in the abysmal embrace of the sweetness 
of the Father.”40 

We can conclude our exploratory remarks by pointing out that while Ploti- 
nus and John of the Cross can both be legitimately looked upon as mystics, we 
are dealing hcre with two very heterogeneous realities. On the one hand we 
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have the learned, serene, impassible pagan sage, wrapped up in the mystical 
contemplation of ever simpler metaphysical realities; on the other, the austere 
friar, learned but unreliant upon his erudition, on fire with divine love, trans- 
figured by charity, his senses often suspended in rapture. There are unques- 
tionably traces of Plotinus’ magnificent schema in the thought of John of the 
Cross. But they are not much more than traces. After all, the historical 
transmission from the one to the other was not direct. It took place by way of 
Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite, who had received the Neoplatonic heritage 
from the Athenian Proclus, within whose elaborate framework he inserted 
Christian doctrine. It is Dionysius and St. Augustine, along with a number of 
Franciscan mystics influenced by both of them, who represent the direct Neo- 
platonic influences on John of the Cross. Thus it was that the latter received a 
Neoplatonic legacy which had undergone several phases of Christianization. 
The result of this distance, in combination with numerous other factors, is that 
there is a substantial difference between the two modes of living and concep- 
tualizing mysticism. Based on this difference, we may look upon Plotinus, 
without in any way wishing to minimize the awesomeness of his figure, as a 
“Prince of Natural Mysticism,” in contrast to St. John of the Cross, who can 
unequivocally be termed a “Prince of Christian and Supernatural Mysticism.” 


Elizabeth Wilhelmsen-Ewbank 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Halevi and Llull: 
Variations on a Theme 


Judah Halevi! and Ramon Llull,2 though separated by culture, personal 
idiosyncrasy, and well over a century, had many things in common. They were 
both poets, masters of the chivalric gesture, converts from lives which 
bordered on dissipation; both of them cultivated a religious bent which tilted 
towards the mystical. Both were admirers of feminine charms and the beauties 
of nature, were wanderers by choice or necessity, and were credited with 
poignant if apocryphal deaths. Most importantly, each of them was possessed 
by the vision of composing a definitive apologia for his religion which would 
prod unbelievers in that direction and confirm believers in their belief. 

However, the twelfth-century Al-Andalus Jew is separated from the Mallor- 
can Christian by more than chronology. Halevi was a zealous opponent of 
philosophy as he conceived it, although he was very much in touch with 
contemporary modes of speculation. The Philosopher of the Kuzari speaks for 
the philosophical orthodoxy of the day, a collage elaborated under the influ- 
ence of Ibn Bajja and others.3 Llull had a more exalted view of reason and 
philosophy. It must be added that his notion of philosophy would—to a post- 
Cartesian — be viewed as a rather untidy meld of reason and faith. 

The stage for Halevi was set by Al-Ghazali’s critique of Avicenna, with 
whose philosophy he appears to have been well acquainted. Halevi insistently 
stresses that God does not reveal Himself by means of philosophical specula- 
tion but through His chosen people, the Holy Land, and the Hebrew language. 
They surpass — by divine fiat — other peoples, lands, and languages. Because of 
this superiority the biblical sage, the prophet, is superior to the philosopher. 
Elevated to the sphere of the ‘Amr Ilahi’ (the Divine Word/Thing), he seeks to 
achieve union with it. The philosopher is obliged to seek God by means of the 
via demonstrativa and aspires to union with the Active Intellect,4 whereas the 
prophet, while endeavoring to ascend through the hierarchical levels of 
created being, enjoys an immediate and direct relation with God. 

Llull follows the path of St. Anselm in believing that the overarching veri- 
ties of the Christian faith, as well as those of the philosophical disciplines, can 
be demonstrated by necessary reasons. His famous (perhaps “notorious” would 
be more apt) “Art” probably began as a method of religious contemplation, 
which then proceeded to claim hegemony over the totality of life.) Based on 
the dignitates divinae (the divine attributes or dignities) reflected throughout 
creation in varying degrees of intensity, the Art is, by an intricate combinatory 
technique, universally applicable. It aspires to solve problems in all areas, 
speculative and practical, on the basis of a notion of truth ultimately identified 
with that which reflects the greatest harmony between creation and its 
Creator.§ 
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It would not be incorrect to say that the contrast between Halevi and Liull 
on apologetic method is basically that of the particular versus the universal. 
Vague and oversimplified as it may be, this generalization is useful as a work- 
ing hypothesis. Judah Halevi rejects philosophy and turns to religious experi- 
ence, the unique religious experience of the Jewish people. Ramon Lull 
attempts to unearth a primal logic, a metalanguage which undergirds all intel- 
ligibility, thought, and language. While Halevi centers on Jewish particularity, 
Llull centers on the universal encountered in language and logic. The former 
rejects the universal and its totalitarian pretensions so as to ascend to a privi- 
leged, God-authenticated domain. The latter elaborates a method which 
attempts to resuscitate a lost lingua adamica in which things, concepts, and 
paradigms are isomorphic, a language which holds the promise of a unified, 
unfragmented world. 

Both thinkers find their point of departure in God; but while Halevi builds 
on religious exclusivity, Llull counts on the effects of unfettered reason to 
bring about an intellectual rectification which is simultaneously a process of 
religious conversion. The Jew shatters the universal because it divinizes the 
world and its structures, denying God’s omnipotence and human freedom. 
The Christian accepts the universal because Christianity is implicitly universal 
and the task at hand is to bring consciousness of this to the surface.” Halevi 
repeatedly marks the superior status of the Jewish people, often somewhat 
extravagantly: they comprise the heart of mankind and exercise a salubrious 
effect on the “nations,” drawing them up to their own exalted level.8 Llull 
insists that Christianity can, after purifying itself, renew the whole of humanity, 
making it attentive to those inner rhythms of truth which have been muted 
because of sin. It is a “teologia viva”? which in the social order points to the 
eventual constitution of a universal Christian respublica. 

The ravages of time and historical vicissitude prodded both Halevi and Llull 
to action. All Jews—but Halevi especially—were galled by their dependent 
status, crushed as they were between Islam and Christianity, not sovereign in 
any land.!9 The dispersion of the Jews and the absence of a Jewish kingdom 
were widely regarded by Muslims and Christians as a divine punishment. All 
Christian reformers—but Llull especially so—were outraged at the chilling 
realization that men did not reverence the God who had created them, that 
the world was out of kilter. Many of his sayings, stories, and aphorisms reflect 
this disjointedness of human existence. Both men dealt with a multiplicity of 
galling difficulties—some with religious, social, and political overtones —as 
exemplified by Halevi’s critique of the Karaites and Llull’s critique of the 
Parisian Averroists. Both aspired to elevate all of humanity to the status of a 
Nation of the Just. 

Judah Halevi was in more direct contact with concrete reality than Llull. 
Halevi was both physician and book merchant.!!_ Though he did have a streak 
of high romanticism, he was at home in the world~—a stark contrast to the 
“Beat Ramon,” who gives the impression of living in a multiplicity of worlds 
simultaneously. Concrete world and imagination merge in the idyllic settings 
he depicts and the fanciful characters he concocts —Llull thrived on exaggera- 
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tion, eventually coming to believe that his Art had powers bordering on the 
miraculous. Halevi, on the other hand, though he was scarcely lacking in self- 
esteem, could still refer to his Kuzari as a mere trifle (sahafa). 12 

Of the two, Ramon Llull was the more eccentric, not to say neurotic. He 
was often plagued by morbid fears and radical mood swings. The entire 
Genoa incident is hallucinatory; }>3 the accounts of the discovery of the Art, his 
conversion, and his choice of religious habit (the Franciscan) are decidedly 
odd. But Halevi was also subject to enthusiasms. In later life, inspired by his 
own vision, he became so infatuated with the project of voyaging to the Holy 
Land that he turned his back on court society, Arabian meter, and philosophy. 
As Vajda has indicated, Halevi’s fundamental inclination was hardly in the 
direction of philosophy; his real concern was a more profound immersion 
within Judaism. !4 

Halevi’s Kuzari and Llull’s Gentil have in common a marked apologetical 
tilt. In both works a well-disposed unbeliever consults sages from the “reli- 
gions of the Book,” philosophical argument plays a major role, and the “Gen- 
tile” is converted. In the Kuzari he is converted to Judaism; in the Gentil, to 
one (it is not specified which one) of the three religions. Halevi’s Gentile is 
typically medieval, a King who receives an admonitory dream and attempts to 
discern its meaning. Llull’s Gentile has contemporary, almost existentialist, 
overtones. He is a man trying to flee from overwhelming fear of death, the 
threat of falling into nothingness. 

The Philosopher is the principal antagonist in the Kuzan; as adversary of 
both God and creation, he plays an essential role in the unfolding of the plot. 
The Gentil has no philosopher per se, although the Gentile is himself a 
“master of philosophy” and the three sages — Jewish, Christian, and Islamic— 
are philosophers inasmuch as they adopt Llull’s Art. Another difference is 
that the Kuzari becomes, in effect, a monologue after the discussion about the 
golden calf (1.98), where the Rabbi surveys the history of the ‘Amr Ilahi’ and 
its dealings with men, whereas in the Gentil, the dialogue between the Gentile 
and the sages continues throughout the work. 

The Kuzari and the Gentil reflect the mystical/theosophical inclinations of 
their authors. With its discussion of the Sefer Yetzirah (attributed to Abraham) 
and its allusion to the Shi’ur Koma, the Kuzari evidences Halevi’s acquaintance 
with Jewish mystical/kabbalistic texts. Its vocabulary points to a Sufi influ- 
ence.!5 Llull, who evidences little enthusiasm for the classics of Christian 
mystical literature, was also influenced by Sufi spirituality. The use of brief 
prayers, frequently repeated, to bring God to mind recalls the spirit of affec- 
tive effusion taught by Al-Ghazali. 16 

Halevi and Llull have different, almost conflicting, notions of the superior 
man, the holy man. Llull, in line with Christian mendicants and Islamic fakirs, 
exalts the ascetic pilgrim; Halevi—the Jewish sage, haber, rabbi—mutes 
(except for extraordinary cases) this emphasis on asceticism and world-rejec- 
tion.17 Under the sway of two worlds, the sensual and cosmopolitan world of 
Al-Andalus and the world of Jewish orthopraxis, Halevi advocates a human 
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ideal which is basically the Aristotelian norm as viewed through rabbinic eyes. 
Obedience to biblical mitzwot replaces other-worldly asceticism. 

The Geniil, like most of Llull’s other works, gives the impression of having 
come into existence fully mature, though perhaps subject to later modification. 
Instead of subjecting a given book to laborious reconstruction, he seems to 
have preferred to write his works seriatim, centered around a given theme. 
The Kuzari, on the other hand, reflects a process of growth, perhaps of sedi- 
mentation. Like Anselm’s Proslogion, it may have begun as a small core which 
eventually became elaborated and expanded. Although both works are frankly 
apologetical, they take different paths, as a brief discussion of each will 
demonstrate. 


The Kuzari 


The Philosopher is the key to the understanding of the Kuzan. He represents 
the strongest opposition to religious faith in general and to Rabbinic Judaism 
in particular. He does not belong to any given school but reflects the philo- 
sophical orthodoxy of the day, a hybrid of Aristotelianism and Neoplatonism 
structured by Islamic patterns of thought.!8 He presents an attractive counter- 
credo to biblical thought, offering Plato and Aristotle as two examples of 
perfect men, attributes of the divine will who have united themselves with the 
Active Intellect. 

From Halevi’s vantage point, as presented by the Jewish sage (the Rabbi), 
the philosopher is merely a caricature of the prophet, as is his “god” who 
cannot exercise providence, cause human beatitude, intervene in history, or 
serve as the object of prayer. Actually God—the First Cause -has spoken to 
man, has intervened in history, and does demand prayer. As the Khazar 
monarch suggests, this type of divine intervention does imply circumvention of 
the natural course of events. It would have to be miraculous. Rational argu- 
ment could not prove it. The efforts of the philosophers on the treadmill of 
perfection have been fruitless. The sole certain proof that God relates to men 
is provided by two miraculous events: the creation of the world and the giving 
of the Torah on Sinai. 19 

Creation is not only a miracle, involving as it does a leap from nothingness 
to existence; it is the paradigmatic miracle which grounds all miracles. The 
giving of the Torah by God on Sinai is constitutive and legislative, witnessed as 
it was by 600,000 people who perceived it clearly and distinctly.2° Its impor- 
tance is emphasized by the procedure of the Rabbi. To the King’s astonish- 
ment, he eschews the customary apologetical procedure, which begins with 
God’s existence and attributes, continues with creation, and moves on to His 
presence in history; in frank opposition to this agenda, the Rabbi begins by 
invoking the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel and recounting His dealings 
with the Jewish people. 

Moreover, God did not identify Himself as “the Creator,” nor did Abraham 
refer to Him as such. God identified Himself with the Jewish people — a minor 
enclave of humanity, situated on an insignificant piece of geography, who 
witnessed the giving of the Law. The entire congregation of Israel believes, 
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through certain tradition, that the awesome event was witnessed by their 
ancestors. Because of this, each generation of Jews is contemporaneous with 
Moses. They are a truly exceptional people, the treasure of mankind, 
possessing greater gifts and responsibilities than “the nations,” a people that 
generates great sages (prophets) who can be distinguished from the remainder 
of mankind as men are from animals and plants are from stones. 2! 

This primacy is reflected in the special status of the Land of Palestine, the 
scene of God’s unique intrahistorical operations, and in the special status of 
Hebrew, the language of the Torah. The Rabbi indicates that the Jewish 
people have enjoyed an uninterrupted continuity of prophetic afflatus from 
the time of Abel and Seth. This is something that was passed on to Noah, and 
from Jacob’s sons to their descendants, the people of Israel. This privilege 
exempts the Holy Land from the vicissitudes of nature: its welfare depends on 
the conduct of the Jewish people.22 “Better a day in the Land of God than a 
thousand on foreign soil” (Ps 84:10). 

The Rabbi succeeds in persuading the King that divine afflatus is acquired 
by means of orthopraxis, works pleasing to God, as demanded by the Torah. It 
is a matter of obedience, not speculation. The ‘Amr Ilahi’, rooted in God, 
bestows the gift of prophecy. The prophet is granted exceptional favors 
culminating in an ascent to the divine light, where it is seen and divine speech 
is heard; the prophet thus attains in the present life a foretaste of the afterlife. 
Judaism does not offer carnal delights, as does Islam, nor does it reserve beat- 
itude for the hereafter, as does Christianity. Judaism holds out the promise of 
something it considers inestimably superior: attachment to the ‘Amr Ilahi’. 23 


The Llibre del Gentil e Tres Savis 


The book is a compacted, simplified presentation of the Art, given in a format 
Lluli would later use in such other works as the Disputacio dels cinc savis. It 
presents a stunning multiplicity of arguments, many of them not only novel but 
bizarre, attempting to demonstrate the truth of those beliefs common to the 
three faiths and those proper to each. Judaism and Islam are given a surpris- 
ingly tolerant, not to say sympathetic, treatment. Only later would Llull 
harden to the point of becoming an advocate of a new crusade. In the Gentil it 
is not even indicated to which of the three religions the Gentile has been 
converted. Only conjecture and references in later works indicate that he was 
converted to Christianity. 24 

The Gentil is forthrightly apologetical. Llull professes that he is attempting, 
with God’s help, to discover a new method and new arguments to put those in 
error on “the path to glory.” The enterprise, though hindered by obscure 
terminology and a novel method, can be shown to have merit—the demon- 
stration is a two-stage explanation, the first part skimming the surface and the 
second part going into more depth.25 The preface sets down the rules; the first 
book deals with those beliefs accepted by all three religions; and the following 
three books deal with those beliefs pertaining to Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam respectively. The book concludes with a brief epilogue. 
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The prologue sets the stage. The three sages (Jewish, Christian, and 
Islamic), ensconced in a typically aesthetic Lulian setting, meet the comely 
Lady Intelligence, who teaches them the rules of the new method. She uses 
five trees and their 179 flowers as pedagogical tools. They agree to use the 
method in their deliberations, with the hope that they may eventually agree on 
one religion, “havessen una fe, una lig, e donassen gloria e loor de nostre 
senyer Deus”26—this should have the effect of banishing contention and 
hatred from the world. It is at this point that the Gentile, rather the worse for 
wear, makes his appearance. 

The overarching principle of Llull’s method is the convertibility, in God, of 
the divine attributes or dignities, and their presence, in different degrees of 
intensity, in the whole of creation. The dignities, comparable to the Islamic 
hadras and the kabbalistic sefirot, provide the objective ground on which 
reasoning takes place. By comparing things to their source and to each other 
in that light, one can solve problems by means of necessary reasons. Llull 
considered arguments by equivalence to be superior to both quia (effect- 
cause) and propter quid (cause-effect) arguments.2” To the extent that things 
resemble (are in accord with) their source, they attain unity, being, and reality. 
The more dissimilar things are to their source, the less unity, being, and reality 
they possess. The human soul can ascend to God or move away from Him by 
increasing or decreasing its participation in the dignities. In the same way, the 
soul’s goodness and power—and all other created participations in the digni- 
ties — are either augmented or diminished. 

It does not seem that the number of dignities was either fixed or essential to 
the method. The original Ars Magna has sixteen dignities,; the Ars Inventiva 
Veritatis and later versions of the Art, nine. The Gentil lists seven: goodness, 
greatness, eternity, power, wisdom, love, and perfection. In this case, the 
number seven is convenient, as seven dignities can be combined with the seven 
cardinal virtues and seven capital sins in the working out of his idiosyncratic 
arguments. As Bonner indicates, the flowers of the Gentil have binary combi- 
nations of constants, reproducing the headings of the Ars Demonstrativa, dis. 
11.28 

Llull delights in comparing infinite and finite being and uses this contrast in 
many arguments, including the first of the Gentil, under the binary combina- 
tion goodness/greatness. The line of reasoning may be summarized as follows: 
The good which exists in “worldly things” is finite and limited. If all things 
were finite and limited, it would follow that infinite good must be in accord 
with finite being. But since finite good is in accord with lesser being and infi- 
nite good with greater being, and since it is evident that finite good exists, it is 
fitting that infinite good should exist. This is God. 29 

The argument might be reformulated as follows. Being and non-being are 
opposed. Whatever exists is; but insofar as its mode of existence is deficient, it 
is not. As these deficient existences cannot ground themselves, they must be 
upheld by a being without defect, who Llull (along with Duns Scotus and 
others) identifies with Infinite Being. This seems to be a variation on the 
proof from necessity/contingency, St. Thomas’ Jertia via. Other arguments 
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given by Liull are variations on the proof from degrees of perfection, and still 
others (quite a few) have a definite Anselmian tilt.3° Like Anselm, Lull 
believed that the clarification of the notion of God entails a proof of His exis- 
tence, a proof which presupposes a correlation between self-knowledge, spiri- 
tual perfection, and the knowledge of God. 

Like most other philosophers, Llull is engaged in the post-Parmenidean 
task of reconciling the one and the many, the immutable and the changing, 
being and non-being, reality and appearance. He moves from the backdrop of 
an eternal universe to that of a created world, adapting to biblical exigencies 
the Idea-Copy, relation-through-participation concept of Platonism. Perhaps 
this is why even Llull’s most exotic, bizarre, and convoluted arguments still 
have a familiar ring. Yet it is not the exotic packaging and odd formulation of 
the arguments that surprises, but rather their numbing abundance. 

However, their very multiplicity suggests a solution, or at least a prole- 
gomenon to one, of a question which puzzles both scholar and educated Llull 
reader: How does proof take place? The question is especially pressing as the 
majority of Llull’s arguments, taken individually, are odd, unimpressive, and 
often circular. But if the working out of a proof and its verification are coter- 
minous, as they seem to be in Llull’s thought, it may be contended that these 
arguments taken in bulk, or seriatim, may be said to be demonstrative once the 
complementary character of thought and spiritual elevation is granted. The 
individual arguments would, in this interpretation, be vehicles by which the 
divine dignities imprint themselves on the human soul. Proof takes place as 
the activity of the dignities “builds up,” accumulates in the soul, and makes its 
presence felt. In this unique way, understanding is accompanied by verifica- 
tion. 


Epilogue 


To debate whether Halevi or Llull was on the right path, or which of the two is 
to be preferred, would be an exercise in futility. Halevi’s speculative élan and 
Llull’s mystical promptings would have to be taken into account. The task 
would be monumental, and facile bracketings would be inadmissible. How- 
ever, the schematic remarks made in this study do suggest that a comparative 
study of the two thinkers, centered on the Kuzari and the Gentil, would be a 
valuable enterprise—one which could contribute to the understanding of 
medieval thought, religious controversy, and apologetical literature. 

A further dimension to this study is added by the cultural and political 
background of both authors and works. The interaction in the Iberian penin- 
sula of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, their struggles and vicissitudes, must 
be taken into account. It should prove to be instructive to trace the thought of 
two men who attempted, in differing and often contrary ways, to establish a 
straight path leading mankind to God by attempting to correct the ravages of 
history and human nature. 


R. A. Herrera 
Seton Hall University 
South Orange, New Jersey 
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God, the Eternal Thou? 


Martin Buber’s concerns and contributions were many, his publications 
numerous; his mind ranged over almost all the provinces of the spirit. My 
interest in the man and his work is manifold as well. Yet I gladly limit myself 
in this essay to the I-Thou relation, indeed its core. 

Most men and women think of Buber as the pioneer and master of dialogi- 
cal thinking. Hans Urs von Balthasar, for instance, says that “he formulated 
the dialogical principle,” which his translator turns into calling Buber “the 
originator of the ‘dialogical principle.’”! This is indeed the common assump- 
tion. Yet in 1923, the year in which Buber’s epoch-making I and Thou 
appeared, its theme was the concern of several philosophers: in particular, the 
Austrian Catholic philosopher Ferdinand Ebner and the German Jewish 
thinker Franz Rosenzweig. They had published their insights into the dialogi- 
cal existence of the human person before Buber did: Ebner in 1921, in Das 
Wort und die geistigen Realitaten (“The Word and the Realities of the Spirit”); 
Rosenzweig in 1922, in Der Stern der Erlosung (“The Star of Redemption”). 
Rivka Horwitz has pointed to Ferdinand Ebner as the source of Buber’s own 
dialogic thought, particularly of his postulate that God must be addressed not 
as the remote “He” but as the ever-present “Thou.”2 In my opinion, Ebner 
and Rosenzweig even outrank Buber. In this context, however, I do not wish 
to dwell on precedence in time or superiority of thought. Nor am I concerned 
with the classification of J and Thou: whether it is philosophy or poetry; 
whether in it Buber seeks to teach the world or tries to set down visions given 
him; whether one may see in it “one of the great documents of Jewish faith,” 
as Walter Kaufmann does;} or whether one may, along with Fritz Kaufmann, 
regard it as Weltweisheit und Weisung, as wisdom concerned with the things of 
the world and those of God. 


God, the Eternal Thou 


The first edition of J and Thou carried as its motto two lines by Goethe, 
quoted from memory and thus slightly altered: 


So hab ich endlich von dir erhart 
In allen Dingen Gottes Gegenwart. 


A free rendering of this would be, “At long last, my hopeful waiting has made 
me ready for God’s presence in all things.”> Not before the third chapter of J 
and Thou, its climax, does Buber take his reader to that Presence. God, he 
maintains, “cannot be inferred from anything—say, from nature as its Author 
or from history as its Lord.... [Rather is he] the Being who confronts us 
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directly, first and always; rightfully he can only be addressed, not asserted.”6 
“To be sure, God is the ‘wholly other’ (Karl Barth); but he is also the wholly 
Same, the wholly Present. To be sure, he is the mysterium tremendum (Rudolf 
Otto); but he is also the mystery of the self-evident which is closer to me than 
my own I.”7 

Our relation to God is not one of many, one beside others. It is the 
Allbeziehung, the “all-relation,” the universal relationship into which all rivers 
pour their water without losing themselves: 


Sea and rivers — who would want to separate one from the other, or determine boundaries? 
There is only the one flow from I to Thou, evermore unending, the one boundless flood of 
real life. One cannot divide one’s life into a real relationship with God and an unreal one 
of I-It with the world — praying to God in truth and “using” the world. Whoever knows the 
world as a thing to be used will never know God in any other way. His prayer serves only as 
a means of unburdening the heart; it “drops” into the ear of the void. He—not the 
“atheist” who speaks to the Nameless one out of the night and the window of his longing — 
is godless.8 

To look away from the world does not help one on the way to God; to stare at the 
world does not help either. But whoever sees the world in him stands in his presence. 
“Here the world, there God”—this is It-speech; “God in the world”—this, too, is It- 
speech. To leave out nothing, to leave nothing behind, to grasp all—all the world—in the 
Thou; to give the world its due and its truth, to conceive nothing apart from God but 
everything in him, this is the perfect relationship. 9 


In this excerpt, as in the whole third chapter, God is given a new name, if 
“name” is the right word for Buber’s prodigious vision. With other dialogical 
thinkers, he has lifted the personal pronoun by which we address God from 
our multifarious speech, and he has made it stand for the One whom he likes 
to call the Reality of realities, the Being of beings (die Wesenheit der Wesen- 
heiten), and the Origin of all things (der Urgrund und Ursprung aller Dinge). 
This is an almost Copernican deed. For ages people had been calling on God 
and addressing Him as “Thou,” yet that little pronoun lived in the shadow of 
the verb it helped conjugate. It lived, in fact, as a small part of an often long 
sentence in which it almost disappeared. Now it towers over all other words, 
bringing them and us under its gentle reign. 


The Road to God 


This is the way Buber begins the third chapter of J and Thou: 


When extended, the lines of [all] relationships meet in the Eternal Thou. Every single 
Thou offers a glimpse of the Eternal Thou.... The inborn Thou is realized in each rela- 
tionship and perfected in none. It attains perfection only in the direct relationship to that 
Thou which by its very nature cannot become an it. 10 

People have addressed their eternal Thou by many names. When they sang of him 
whom they named in this way or that, they always meant the Thou. ... All of God’s names 
remain hallowed: they have served people, not only to speak of God, but also to him. 1 


Here are a few more utterances—should | say “verses”? —of Buber’s hym- 
nic speech on the eternal Thou. “When one who abhors the name [God] and 
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thinks himself to be godless, addresses the Thou of his life with the devotion of 
his entire being ... , he addresses God.”!2_ To venture forth toward the high- 
est encounter, one need not disregard the world of senses as if it were sham: 


One need not “go beyond sense experience”; any experience, even the most spiritual, 
moves in the realm of It. Again, there is no need to turn to the realm of ideas, of values; 
they cannot be a presence for us. What, then, is needed? There are no precepts as to the 
things one ought to do; all the measures devised by the human mind, all preparations, exer- 
cises, or meditations have nothing to do with the primal, the altogether simple fact of 
encounter. }3 


Whatever the advantages of spiritual measures, they have little if anything 
to do, Buber holds, with what he himself is speaking of; they are all part of the 
realm of It. The decisive step to the eternal Thou, the elemental turning to 
Him, cannot be taught. A great venture is required, not the “surrender of the 
I” most mystics advise. “What is to be surrendered is not the I, but the false 
drive for self-assertion that makes one flee from the unreliable, the hardly 
solid or enduring, indeed, the perilous world of relation into the possession of 
things.” !4 Finally, 


When someone has found [God], his heart is not turned from [things], even though he 
meets all things in the one [encounter]. He blesses every cell that sheltered him and all 
those in which he will lodge. For this finding is not the end of the road, but rather its eter- 
nal midpoint. 

It is a finding without seeking, a discovery of the very primal, the [true] origin. The 
sense of Thou cannot be fulfilled till it finds the infinite Thou whose presence was felt from 
the beginning. !5 


1 have quoted Buber extensively because | think it important to present his 
I-Thou philosophy in the authentic ring of his words. I have noted his sayings 
without comment, and ] have done so for three reasons. First, I did not wish 
to spoil the pristine freshness of Buber’s vision with what might seem pale 
observations. In order to understand Buber, one has to listen again and again; 
one has to become attuned to his speech. Second, a certain one-sidedness is 
so much a part of Buber’s intellectual make-up that the correction-making 
process would surely be wearisome — a risk I am not ready to run. Third, I see 
one major problem about Buber’s I-Thou philosophy; none of the other 
objections I could raise, or revisions I could suggest, could measure up to this 
fundamental apprehension. Does this mean I wish to take back my praise of 
Buber’s ingenuity in returning the often unnoticed “Thou” to its rightful, 
noble role? No. I simply wish to refine it. 


God, the Eternal I 


The question my mind keeps asking is this: Does Buber’s glorious expression 
of the eternal Thou as God accord with the biblical message of God as the 
mighty, everlasting I? This is, after all, how God reveals Himself throughout 
Scripture. In speaking to Moses, and through him to the children of Israel, He 
discloses His Name and Nature as Eheyeh asher eheyeh (Ex 3:14). With 
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Rosenzweig and Buber, as well as the deutsche Einheitsiibersetzung (the 
“Catholic translation of Scripture for all German-speaking countries”), I 
understand Eheyeh asher eheyeh as “I will be present as the One who will be 
present.” In other words, God reveals that “I the Ever-Present will be with 
you in your troubles, always,” or, “I will be with you as your Deliverer, your 
ever-ready Helper.”!6 God is the One who speaks, Moses the one who hears. 
God summons the Israelites to trust and follow Him, and they are to respond 
with faith and righteous living. Is it not the common biblical setting that God 
calls, and the one called then answers? 

I have spoken of the Lord as “the mighty I,” because the initiative is always 
His. He creates, delivers, redeems. He is a God who speaks and acts; He 
seeks and runs after His creatures, taking human beings to His heart as His 
thou. I wish I could show the manifestations of that unique sovereignty of the 
God of Israel throughout Scripture, but one outstanding example must suffice. 
When the Lord wished to give Israel the Torah, His instruction on the way that 
the people (the community and each of its members) would have to walk so as 
to live in His presence, He promulgated what Scripture calls divrey ha-berit 
and asseret devarim (“the words of the covenant” and “the ten words” [Ex 
34:28]). Before He pronounced the Commandments, with their successive 
Thou shalt’s, He said, “Anokhi Adonay Elohekha ... 1 am the Lord your God 
who brought you out of the land of Egypt, the house of bondage” (Ex 20:2). 
Does Buber’s message of the eternal Thou correspond, I wonder, to the bibli- 
cal revelation of God the Lord and Lover? 

Strange to say, the vision of the other two pioneers of dialogical thinking, 
Ferdinand Ebner and Franz Rosenzweig, is much closer to the biblical tradi- 
tion. For both of them, all humans live on the word; above all, on the word of 
God. People speak because they are spoken to; all humans are creatures 
addressed by God, called to respond. They can know because they are known 
by God.!7_ Nahum Glatzer sums up Rosenzweig’s vision on this wonder in 
these words: 


In Revelation, God in his love tums to Man, calls him by his name. The awareness of 
God’s love awakens in Man the consciousness of an “I.” Only as a loved one does the soul 
of Man assume reality. In this love, Man overcomes his original dumbness and becomes an 
individual able to speak and give answer to God’s first command: to love. Man loves 
because God loves him. !8 


In referring to Ebner and Rosenzweig and in quoting Scripture, I am not 
suggesting that Buber opposed his fellow thinkers or rejected the basic biblical 
vision of the divine-human relationship. Here are a few quotes that show 
Buber’s profession of the Lord’s sovereignty: 


[Israel’s Holy Writ] tells us how again and again God addresses Man and is addressed by 
him.... He discloses to him his will and calls upon him to take part in its realization. But 
Man is no blind tool, he was created a free being, free also vis-a-vis God, free to surrender 
to him or to refuse himself to him. To God’s sovereign address, Man gives his autonomous 
answer; if he remains silent, his silence, too, is an answer. 19 

Everything, being and becoming, nature and history, is essentially a divine pronounce- 
ment. . . .20 
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God, in all actual fact, as speaker, the creation as language, .. . the life of each creature 
as dialogue, the world as word—to proclaim that was Israel’s task. Israel taught and 
showed: the real God is the God who can be spoken to, because He is the one who speaks 
to Men.2! 


Finally, there is the lovely Hasidic tale of the Rabbi of Kotzk that Buber 
quotes again and again. The rabbi asked some learned visitors: “Where does 
God dwell?” They laughed at that simplistic question, for they had come to 
discuss some subtle points of the Law. “Is not the world full of His glory?” 
they replied. The rabbi, however, answered his own question thus: “God 
dwells where He is allowed to enter.” Buber adds, “This is what ultimately 
matters: to let God in.”22 If to allow God to enter our hearts is the meaning 
of your life and mine, it is because He knocks, seeking entrance. 

Assuming that these quotes represent Buber’s deep conviction, and I have 
no doubt that they do, how is it that this conviction does not appear in the 
texture of his J and Thou? I had already written all this—in particular, the 
observation that the Commandments are introduced by God’s assurance, “I 
am the God who brought you out ...” (“I am the God of your redemp- 
tion”)—when I discovered this statement by Buber: “[The Ten Command- 
ments] were uttered by an J and addressed to a Thou.”23 Buber could not be 
clearer. Still, my question remains: Why was this knowledge not woven into 
his /-Thou philosophy? 


John M. Oesterreicher 

Institute of Judaeo-Christian Studies 
Seton Hall University 

South Orange, New Jersey 
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Only Christianity 


Christianity is the only religion to exalt love, even unto death, the only religion 
to honor great suffering, perhaps even require it, and the only religion to 
respect reason, even arrange it so we have to practice it.! Each follows from 
the preceding as an unfolding consequence. 


I. Of Love 


Christianity is a religion of virtue. It says that only something above law can 
guide, perfect, and satisfy us. Most religions acknowledge this, and most 
declare this, but in doing so, most also say that the virtues above the law leave 
the human scene far below. In obeying God, we oppose human cravings; in 
worshipping God, we put aside human distractions; and in loving God, we 
leave behind mere human things, paltry as they are. The greatest human 
virtue detaches us from human beings, say these religions, as also do certain 
philosophies, such as Stoicism and Epicureanism. The vita contemplativa is 
higher than any portion of the vita activa. 

In esteeming the vita contemplativa, in seeking the Beatific Vision, in prac- 
ticing monasticism, Christianity agrees, but it adds a significant, even a trans- 
forming modification, for the virtue that it exalts above the Law is love, love of 
God yes, “with whole heart, whole mind,” but also love of all His Creation, of 
His Creatures and, hence, also of yourself, one specimen of His best species. 
Thus, it reassures man: “You are loved and you are worthy of love.” Some 
men wish they did not have bodies, but not the Christian, for Christ’s magnifi- 
cent Incarnation, His suffering life as flesh, and His promise of Resurrection 
declare a soul in a body superior to a soul without one. Thus, when Paul wants 
to make clear how a spouse is to love a spouse, he says, as you love your own 
body. 

Yet, the hard command of love challenges the Christian, in at least three 
ways. Christ commands us to love God; He commands us to love our neigh- 
bor, who is our fellow Creature even if he should be our enemy; and He built 
us to love ourselves. So linked are these three loves that they often appear 
together. Thus, in the Gospels the command “Love thy neighbor” never 
appears apart from the acknowledgement of our self-love: “... as thou lovest 
thyself” (Mt. 22:39; Mk. 12:31; Lk. 10:27).2 The one builds upon the other; it 
does not leave it behind; in the acknowledgement is an implicit affirmation. If 
we did not already love ourselves, He would also command us to do so. These 
two linked loves, of neighbor and self, which had appeared in the Old Testa- 
ment (Lv. 19:18), are in the New Testament more augmented than cancelled 
by Christ’s new command, “As I have loved you, ... love one another” (Jn. 
13:34). Christ’s command makes His love the measure, the model, and the 
basis of our love of others. “Is your love like mine for you?” it asks. “Here, I 
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will teach you by example as well as beatitude,” it teaches. And “Look, I love 
you, and that will make it possible for you to love,” it reassures. This new 
command adds that the greatest love of another is to lay down our life for 
another (Jn. 15:13), as He did. Sometimes, then, we are to love a neighbor 
better than ourselves, at least better than our life. Loving yourself, it turns 
out, may mean sacrificing yourself. The soul is more than the self. Will we be 
asked to make this sacrifice? We do not know. We do know that if we are 
asked, the love in the command will help us to answer rightly. 

Christianity is the only religion of such love. The Muslims say, “God is 
great,” and the Jews and Christians do, too. The Jews say, “God is good” and 
the Christians do, too. The Jews also go on to say that God is loving (Dt. 7:7; 
Ezek. 16:8), but only the Christians say, “God is great, God is good, God is so 
loving as to give Himself.” “God is great” means God is God and we should 
submit to Him in fear and with obedience. “God is good” means we should 
revere Him. God is the Creator and we should thank Him for creating all 
Creation good and for crowning it with His fitting image, Man, someone 
whose creation renders the whole “very good.” “God is loving” means we 
should love Him as He loves us, has loved us, is loving us, and will love 
us—with Himself. God is the Loving God, who not only created Creation and 
its Crown out of love, but who, in addition, is willing to suffer and sacrifice for 
its sake, who gives Himself over to suffering as the Son for Man. This God is 
Love-become-man. 

As a consequence of being a religion of Love, all faults, offences, crimes, 
vices, and errors are seen in the light of Love. Thus, Sin becomes possible. 
Sin understands all these faults, crimes, and vices as rejections of love. The 
man or woman who does wrong, who goes against God’s law, or His decree, or 
His maxim, also goes against His love. All sins are a rejection of His Love. 
Islam understands all such trespasses as disobedience, as punishable disobedi- 
ence. Israel understands them in addition as ingratitude, as often punishable 
ingratitude. Punishable ingratitude is, of course, already something impossi- 
ble; for how can you punish ingratitude without making this virtue calculating, 
that is, not virtuous? This is the difficulty in King Lear, and why a religion of 
creation is incomplete without love. Christianity understands all faults, flaws, 
crimes, and vices as evil. What among the pagans is regarded as bad is under- 
stood by the Christians as evil. An Iago, a Richard III, a Macbeth, a Stavrogin 
are impossible before Christianity. Before Milton, Satan was a bit player. 

As a consequence of being a religion of Love, certain faults or errors or 
weaknesses become crimes. Three are infanticide, suicide, and what Thomas 
calls fornicatio simplex (premarital sexual intercourse). Among the Ancients 
all these are treated as, at most, mistakes or follies, and then only upon occa- 
sion. Ordinarily they are treated as matters of prudence, to be decided by 
asking how the good in these circumstances, at this time, in this place, might 
be secured, by the sagacious man. So, Aristotle treats infanticide, abortion, 
and family planning under prudence; the city is to decide how many new citi- 
zens are needed, the deformed are never to be raised, and the holy is to coin- 
cide with quickening (Politics, 1335b20-26).3 Likewise did the Ancients treat 
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polygamy primarily under the civil good; one legend about Socrates tells us 
that he had two wives, because the city of Athens, being somewhat depopu- 
lated by the war with Sparta, needed more children (Diogenes Laertius, Life of 
Socrates). 

The same goes for suicide. It is for the man himself to decide whether 
continued life is desirable, and for the great man to decide how his “noble” 
death, consider Cato, may injure his enemies and give heart to the cause he 
leaves behind. For a modern ‘pagan,’ such as Alexandre Kojéve, freedom is 
the ground of suicide; that man can kill himself most shows his utterly free and 
self-determining nature;* for the ancient pagans the ground of suicide, what 
justifies it, is the dignity of the purpose that animates the suicide. Modern 
suicide is grounded in freedom, ancient in wisdom. Similarly, the Ancients 
were willing to acknowledge that premarital sex might be a folly, but no more. 
They did not consider the body a temple to be kept clean, a gift from God, to 
be dedicated to His purposes, and to share with one’s one chosen, dearly 
beloved for life. The Ancients did not understand love as a gift. Nor did they 
regard virginity as a part of that gift, precious because it can be bestowed only 
once. They were far more concerned with incest than with adultery. Tolstoy’s 
Anatole they would not find very hideous, nor Natasha’s degradation very 
great, nor Andrei’s repulsion just. They had no high conception of the bond 
that might be madc between man and woman. Genesis uses the great word 
“know” (4:1) and the beautiful, mysterious, strong expression “one flesh” 
(2:24) to name this reality, which it would never occur to the Ancients to think 
of as a fitting image of knowledge. 

The root of all these differences is the idea of the gift. The man who thinks 
he has a right to commit suicide, the magistrate who authorizes the exposure 
of babics, the mother who justifies the abortion of her child, and the human 
being who defends promiscuity as freedom, all think life belongs to them. Not 
so the Christian who greets life, in himself and in all others, with gratitude, 
because he knows life is a gift, a gift of the loving God, and consequently also a 
vocation (or both together in one word, a munus, an exalted task). Thus the 
Christian sees suicide as an offence against Creation and the Creator; suicide 
makes a hole in the whole. So too infanticide and foeticide; both are trans- 
gressions of the divine commandment “Thou shalt not kill.” Both are murder. 
They are not violations of some right, as Locke and his students might style 
them, for there is no right-to-life in any of the three Biblical religions,> only a 
prohibition of murder and a duty to love thy neighbor, including the poor, the 
innocent, the vulnerable, and the small. In Christianity this protection is 
potently extended to the unborn by the Incarnation. Since the great gift of life 
begins at conception, so should the love of life. 

As a consequence of being a religion of Love, all faults, offences, crimes, 
vices, and errors are seen in the light of Love. If all these now are Sins, all are 
also forgivable. Christianity is a religion of forgiveness; we are to forgive 
others as we hope for forgivencss. Salvation itself is always forgiveness. And it 
could not be obtained without it; we are to forgive others before we are 
forgiven. Perhaps we are cven to forgive ourselves before we are forgiven. 
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And yet we could not forgive ourselves, since we are interested parties, unless 
we knew that God has already extended forgiveness to us. So, for example, 
that great criminal, Shakespeare’s Richard III, in his final conversation with 
himself (also his first true one) comes honestly to see how hideous the story of 
his life is; he sees it by seeing it is hideous even to himself; but honesty is not 
forgiveness, and in such a case as his, it is despair. Only if he could believe 
that he, even he, is already forgiven could he forgive himself and let love start 
up again in his furious heart.® 

We see, then, that the very Love that Christianity commands in man 
depends upon the Loving Creator, even as it may call us to suffering. 7 


Il. Of Suffering 


Buddhism recognizes suffering, that suffering is at the heart of life, but then 
Buddhism rejects life because life is suffering. Good Buddhists are not meant 
to suffer. They are meant to transcend suffering, to transcend life. When they 
discover that life is nothing, they are to enjoy nirvana, the blissful sentiment of 
nothing, which is certainly not the same as joy. Not so the Christian. The 
Christian knows that life is something, that anything that is something must be 
good, that this mortal something is to be savoured. And if savoured, then to 
be suffered for as well, suffered even with joy. 

The nobility of Buddhism is without passion; it is not noble enough. Only 
Greek tragedy, those presiding god is the suffering god, Dionysus, approaches 
Christianity. However, love is not central to Greek tragedy; Dionysus does not 
suffer mortal life out of love. So, although the suffering Greek tragedy asks us 
to celebrate is noble, even very noble, it is not most noble. The extremity of 
Antigone’s giving and risking all is at the expense of the human good, both 
civil and familial. Christ’s Passion is not. The Greeks were laconic in their 
suffering; that is their greatness; but Christ was taciturn. He could have said 
so much more than the near “nothing” He did. In Greek tragedy the plot is 
supreme; in the tragedy that sprang from the Gospels, in Shakespeare and in 
Tolstoy, and in the Gospels themselves, the passions are supreme, and most 
supreme when they choose only a few words; consider the laconic love of 
Cordelia or consider the increasing reticence of Christ Himself. Still Homer, 
whose Odysseus weeps for home, and all Greek tragedy seem, in respect to 
suffering, as true an Old Testament to our New as the Hebrew Bible.’ In 
Dionysus, a god who dies for humankind, we have a type of Christ (as the 
Nietzsche who remained silent about the greatest thing in his Birth of Tragedy 
perceived). And the trial and death and the cheerfulness of Socrates are 
closer to the trial, death and sadness of Christ than anything else.!° 

The important exceptions to this claim, which almost overturn it, are the 
Psalms and Job. There is nothing like the Psalms among the Ancients; no one 
in Greek tragedy expresses desperation like the suffering Psalmist, thirsts for 
justice like the obedient Psalmist, or delights in the Lord like the sweet 
Psalmist. Nor is there anything like the suffering psalms of Job. No one 
suffers or reasons so well as Job,!! and no one speaks so mightily of comfort- 
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ing, terrifying, and yet satisfying things as God out of the whirlwind. In a small 
voice in the wind He declares the high revealed source of nature; He, the 
Creator, delights in the whinny of a horse, He the Solemn Abiding smiles upon 
the sports of Leviathan, He the good permits Satan, and He the All-Knowing 
affirms the suffering inquires of Job. And what are the sufferings of 
Cassandra compared to those of Isaiah? However, in Israel these magnificent 
voices are secondary to the Law and later even tertiary to the Rabbinic elabo- 
rations, and to the elaborations of the elaborations, by Rashi and the other 
remarkable commentators.!2_ Within Judaism the voices of suffering became 
not merely secondary but exceptions to the rule, almost forgotten ones. After 
all, Job is not a Jew. It is Christ that makes these exceptions central; words 
from the Psalms are constantly on His lips, especially in sorrow, not words 
from the Law, which He aims to reform, partly restoring, partly setting aside. 
One of the unexpected ways He is the Davidic Messiah is in His fondness for 
David’s Psalms; suffering links Christ who wept over Lazarus with David who 
wept over his dying child. As to Job, the connection comes through Satan. 
The only persons in the whole Bible Satan takes a personal interest in are Job 
and Christ.!3 Well might the loving, suffering Christ find in the suffering Job a 
type of His ordeal: stripped of wealth, scourged in body, reviled by righteous 
men, and misunderstood by fricnds, yet never abandoning His trust in the 
reasonable goodness of God. Indced, it is “hard to dance with the Devil on 
your back.” !4 

Being a religion of love, Christianity sces the nobility of suffering. Really 
we do not suffer very much because we are flesh, or because we are mortal, or 
because we are subject to accident, chance, disease, and pain. Nor do we 
suffer so much because we are prey to boredom, anxicty, and inconstancy 
(Pascal’s three). We suffer more from love than from these. Not the thousand 
natural shocks flesh is heir to but the one almost supernatural shock we are 
heir to makes us suffer most. We humans suffer from love more than from 
anything else. No other religion knows this and teaches this but Christianity. 

We suffer from love in many ways. We suffer through loving others; 
because they suffer, we suffer; and we suffer because those who love us suffer 
with us and we know it; and we also suffer from loving others, both because we 
see our very love makes them suffer and because we suffer with them suffer- 
ing. And we may suffer from having no one to love and from not being loved 
by any one. 

Thus, we suffer with those we see suffer. A boy falls ill, his father watches; 
“In his suffering he was asking me to make him well. I could not,” concludes 
the father. A school arises, draws good souls to it, and ennobles them, but 
mediocrity usurps the throne, and a teacher watches. Thus, Christ Himself 
weeps for others, twice, for Lazarus dead, even though He will raise him, and 
for Jerusalem soon to be destroyed. Or consider what it is like to see a 
daughter in grade school suffer from unrequited friendship. Or to see a son 
frecly enter into an unwise marriage. Indeed, we may wonder if we suffer 
more when those we love suffer than they do. (Does God the Father suffer 
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the Crucifixion more than Christ? Or purely delight in the goodness of the 
Son? And what of Mary?) 

Knowing this, that others suffer with us, without being able to prevent our 
suffering or even sometimes to help us, we suffer with them as well as for 
ourselves. (Just as Christ did, knowing how His Father suffered because of 
Him, not being able to intervene or even to help very much, lest He compro- 
mise the free virtue of faith required of the Son in order to redeem Man?) 
Consider how a good son or a daughter knowing they are doing the right thing, 
in choosing their life mate for example, but also knowing that their parent 
cannot for some reason, some reason perhaps linked up with their very virtue, 
understand their decision, consider how they will suffer for their parent, even 
though they know that they are right in the decision that the parent cannot yet 
understand and rejoice in. (Here there is no analogue in Christ’s relation to 
the all-knowing Father, only an analogy between Christ and His human family, 
as for example when he must be about his Father’s business in the Temple, 
even if his mother and father cannot understand [Lk. 2:41-52].) 

And, of course, we suffer a great deal when those we love most suffer, we 
must admit, from our love. To know that your beloved suffers is painful, but 
to know that she suffers because of you is terrible. When Othello realizes how 
the gentle Desdemona has suffered from his offended love, he is destroyed. 
Othello is Othello throughout. To love and not to be loved in return is most 
terrible for him. Othello kills Desdemona for what? For not returning his 
love. Even if true, would it have been a crime? The pangs of despised love are 
nearly unbearable for us humans.!5 Christ in the Garden up all night suffered 
them. He had offered mankind the Kingdom, they had rejected it. Soon He 
was to offer Himself, they would reject Him, too. To the Pearl of Pearls, all 
would play swine. “Man, man, why do you not love me?” is His silent cry. 
Perhaps when none of His disciples stayed awake with Him, He was tempted 
to feel, “No one loves me” and “I have no one to love.” If so, He rejected the 
temptation; it is always our choice; there is always someone to love. He was 
leaving, they should have given Him a farewell dinner; instead He gave them 
one, one that is never over and gone. !6 

The cry “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” may be even 
more terrible, for perhaps Jesus bore the pangs of despised human love 
through the night in the secure faith in the Father’s love. That the Father let 
Him suffer the unreturned love of man, the real pain of the Crucifixion, seems 
to be the greatest suffering. And yet it is clear that there is a nobler suffering, 
not to suffer because your love is not returned, but to suffer for those who 
suffer, and even to suffer, that is, to sacrifice yourself for them, and to do so 
deliberately, willingly, lovingly. “Lord, let me love more than I want to be 
loved,” as St. Francis prayed. This Christ had already prayed, when He 
prayed, “Father, forgive them.” “Thy will be done,” He had said. 

In being, then, a religion of virtue and in counting love the greatest virtue, 
Christianity is necessarily a religion of suffering. 

It was, therefore, not accidental that in the tenth century after Christ’s Pas- 
sion, Christianity should begin to sponsor public dramatic presentations of the 
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Passion that gradually both amplified the story with striking details and likely 
episodes and united the community in witness to His great suffering; nor that 
these plays should become linked to the Feast of Corpus Christi, with its 
hymns written by St. Thomas Aquinas himself; for at the center of Christianity 
stands the suffering body of Christ on the Cross. The long consequence of this 
sponsorship of drama, in the center of which stands His great suffering, is the 
tragic drama of the revived Europe, including scoffing Marlowe, sweet Shake- 
speare, and severe Racine. Nor are the sad, passionate narratives of Mme. de 
Lafayette, Constant, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, and Dinesen, which differ so from 
the serious narratives of Stendhal, Melville, and Conrad, possible without the 
Passion.!7 A suffering Christ, recognizably human, one whose body droops of 
its own weight, first appeared in Europe around the year 980 on the Cross of 
Gero of Cologne (still there) and on the back of the Cross of Lothair at 
Aachen (still there); it was a novelty; earlier crosses celebrated the Resurrec- 
tion, and yet this novelty was truly a mere consequence of His novelty. At 
about the same time, St. Anselm asked Cur Deus Homo? and answered with 
his new declaration of the Incarnation, and its Gospel premise: that God 
became man recognizes the dignity of human life, which we are to suffer with 
love, not flee. 


Ill. Of Reason 


God became man, but this Man was a disappointment to His native, political 
community, the Jews; instead of triumphing, He surrendered; instead of living, 
He died; instead of governing, He taught. And His teaching was not only 
reasonable, and withal wittily delivered, but in its highest pitch acknowledged 
the adequacy of reason below it. Christ was reluctant to perform miracles and, 
above all, refused to be the miracle the multitude expected as the Messiah. 
The virtue He taught was above reason, but His refusal to meet His students’ 
expectations eventually taught them they were capable of reason, as well as 
able to find the guidance of the revelation called the Holy Spirit. 

Only Christianity says its revelation accords with reason. For its best teach- 
ers on this point, Pascal and Thomas, there can never be an enduring, deep 
conflict between the unaided human intellect and the one true revelation. In 
his Pensées Pascal argues that reason must conclude that life is wretched; it is a 
misery made more painful by traces of original grandeur; and Christian reve- 
lation agrees. Thus, an honest thinker will reason his way through distraction, 
comfort, and vanity to suffering, and there Christ will meet him and teach him 
the “joy, joy, joy” beyond it—will or not, since grace is not merited, although 
you must have merit to be worthy to receive it, have the “grace to be graced.” 
We know, says Pascal, too much to be skeptics and too little to be dogmatists. 
Thomas agrees that reason and the true revelation can never disagree, but 
holds that Creation, including even fallen man, is good and that revelation 
agrees. Since Thomas sees the love of God everywhere —he would never say 
with Pascal: “Le moi est haissable” — it is understandable that Thomas and his 
view have prevailed in Christianity, the religion of love, as the most reason- 
able.18 
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We may, then, always proceed in two directions. We may proceed from 
what is evident to reason to check the claims of anything claiming to be reve- 
lation; if they disagree with reason, it cannot be true revelation. This does not 
mean that reason understands all that Revelation tells of, only that the two can 
never disagree; Revelation might exceed what merely agrees with it. We may 
also proceed from reason to revelation, as love of wisdom seeking wisdom; for 
only if philosophy could declare that it has become wisdom, that it can give a 
complete account of the whole, could it exclude the possibility that its dearest 
desire may be satisfied by revelation.19 In this way philosophy is reason seek- 
ing revelation. But we may also proceed from Revelation, from its truths, to 
examine Creation; Revelation then might give tasks, questions, hints, and 
problems to reason to work on. Revelation would then be, in St. Anselm’s 
words, faith seeking understanding. Thomas writes for the one in the Summa 
Contra Gentiles and for the other in the Summa Theologiae. 2° 

Because reason can never disagree with true revelation, we are free to 
inquire as we can. We are even enjoined to. Our powers of mind are a gift of 
God; we are meant by Him to exercise them; we are meant to investigate 
Creation and its Crown, ourselves, with these powers. The twenty-five hun- 
dred, closely reasoned, double-columned pages of the nonetheless incomplete 
Summa Theologiae were for freshmen at the University of Paris, good Chris- 
tians, brought up in Christian homes, and called, many of them, to the priest- 
hood, yet in need of all that instruction. And in need of all that exercise in 
inquiry; for the form of the debated question in which Thomas casts his 
thoughts is a formalization of the Socratic conversation, with others and with 
oneself.21_ This means that philosophy, as a way of life and not merely as a 
subject in a curriculum, an “area of study,” or a discipline, has a legitimate 
place in the life of Christianity. To philosophize is to please God. Philosophy 
is a calling, a vocation, a mission.22 Together with his teaching, philosophy as 
a holy way of life is recognized in Christianity in the canonization of Thomas 
Aquinas as the Common Doctor of the Church. It is the only religion one can 
imagine asking a philosopher to be its pope. 

The consequences of this true Revelation’s confident view of reason are 
immense. Christianity is the only religion to found institutions devoted to the 
inquiries of reason. The University, one of the distinctive institutions of 
Europe, is the work of Christianity. Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, Heidelberg, 
Wittenberg, Padua, Solerno, Naples, they were all founded by the Christian 
Church. Antiquity knew of places devoted to such inquiries; the Academy and 
the Lyceum are the most renowned; but their connection to the cities of men 
in which they arose was always tenuous and their relations tense. The cities 
regarded philosophers as proud and disloyal, and the philosophers often found 
citizens to be unknowing, uninquiring, and unjust; esoteric writing and esoteric 
living was the solution of the philosophers. For calling the city a cave in need 
of philosophic rulers and showing why no philosopher would want to rule, 
ironic Socrates was hemlocked, and for attempting to reconcile gentlemen to 
philosophy and philosophy to indirect rule through gentlemen, Aristotle would 
have been hemlocked, had he not fled Athens. Ancient philosophy and 
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ancient religion, however much the former was indebted to the latter,23 were 
always in fundamental tension. 

Perhaps that is also true in Christianity; after all, Paris was over with as a 
place of great study soon after the all-too-nearby Bishop of Paris, Etienne 
Tempier, condemned some theses in Thomas in 1277, and as Dostoyevsky 
suggested, it can hardly be guaranteed that if Christ came to teach again, He 
would not be treated much the same way in Christendom as in Jewry. How- 
ever, on the other side, the Church has again and again instituted the require- 
ment that its priests study philosophy, especially that they study Thomas.24 
Christianity seems to be the only religion to require such study. Certainly 
Islam does not require it of its priests; Al Ghazali even forbids it.25 Philoso- 
phy died out in Islam long ago. There have never been Muslim universities 
called Al Farabi or Ibn Sina or Ibn Rushd or Ibn Tufayl University. About 
Judaism, which honors the teacher or rabbi and so encourages study, the bar 
mitzvah being a ceremony in which the young Jew joins the adult community 
by sharing the fruits of his first studies, it is hard to say something simple. 
Perhaps it is most telling that while rabbis may study Maimonides, it is the 
Mishna that they would first turn to; and that while being permitted to study 
the Guide, they would never be required to; one wonders whether the greatest 
Jewish philosopher was not so through esotericism.26 While there are no 
Jewish universities called Maimonides, there are Christian ones called Augus- 
tine, Thomas Aquinas, Thomas More, Robert Bellarmine, Ignatius Loyola, 
and John Henry Newman. It would seem that only where reason and revela- 
tion are understood to be in harmony can there be such an institution as the 
University. 

A second great consequence of Christianity’s confident view of reason is the 
whole endeavor of modern science. Christianity says not only “Go investigate 
Creation,” but, believing that the Creator God knows minute, moving partic- 
ulars, as He has to be a Provident God, Christianity suggested to some that 
there could be a science of such minute, moving particulars. That is exactly 
what modern mathematical physics is a science of, and that is exactly the way it 
differs from ancient science, which knows no mathematics of fusis.2” Christian 
thealogy is a necessary presupposition of modern science.28 However, to 
recognize this is not to say that modern science as a project, aiming to master 
nature for the relief of man’s estate, is a Christian project; for in Christianity 
the true relief of man’s estate is and always will be salvation, and the true 
“conquest of nature” is and will be always Christ’s Resurrection, not the aboli- 
tion of natural death.29 That there is something diabolical about this project is 
felt even by struggling atheists such as Melville, whose Ahab will put a hook in 
the very Leviathan Job was hushed by and, thus, whose spirit personifies the 
anti-theological ire at work in the conquest of nature. 


IV. Of Statesmanship 


There is a third important consequence of the Christian view that its revela- 
tion cannot disagree with reason. When Aristotle gives two definitions of 
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man, as the “political animal” and as the “rational animal,” he indicates that 
there is some connection between reason and politics. Oscar Wilde put the 
connection with his usual brevity: “Man is the rational animal who, when 
asked to be reasonable, gets very angry.” This is true; there is some reason in 
anger and some spiritedness in reason. In human beings rationality and 
sociality are so connected that it is natural for us to wonder how much reason 
can rule in human affairs. 

According to Thomas, God rules Creation like the president of a federal 
republic. He is glad to encourage local autonomy; He knows virtue cannot be 
had without liberty; and He also knows that liberty requires government, lots 
of it, though most of it self-government. Not unlike Mozart, He likes order 
within order. So the universe is hierarchically ordered, yet federal; ruled from 
the capital, but administered by the states, cities, and towns, magistrates, offi- 
cers, and selectmen. It is hard to say whether the order exists for man (for 
man is the crown of Creation), or whether man exists for the order, since it is 
greater than him; certainly man does best when he fits himself to that order, in 
obedience, love and wonder. 

In any case, God delights in the plenitude of being; He rejoices in the vari- 
ety and kind of beings; and, above all, He smiles upon the virtues He has 
instilled in man, intrinsic to his created, given being, present despite the self- 
chosen fall, and with grace sufficient to govern himself. Of all the beings in 
the universe, men only have prudence (and only men need it). Prudence is 
men’s attempts to act providentially toward each other.3? Although men need 
the grace of supernature to gain salvation, for the most part they need only act 
well according to the natural light to keep the peace and be just. Thus, the 
Christian Thomas Aquinas had nothing to fear in meeting pagan Aristotle, 
and so he taught the Church it had nothing to fear. Thus the Christian aristo- 
crat, Alexis de Tocqueville, had no great fear of democracy in America or 
Europe; he could even take considerable pleasure in the freely chosen 
marriages it promoted, in which affection is “deep, regular, and peaceful.” In 
no other nation has there been such domestic tranquillity, and as a conse- 
quence, comparative political tranquillity, too.3!_ And thus the Declaration of 
Independence could distribute its four references to God so as to suggest the 
proper relation between the executive, legislative, and judicial offices. 32 

God in the Old Testament is the very pattern of the executive statesman, 
whose plans for his people need continual adjustment, as his expectations 
prove too high, who is often disappointed, and often tempted either to resign 
his office or to destroy his people as unworthy, who must often overcome his 
despair or his indignation, and who must constantly cast his mind far ahead of 
his people, have many plans and fashion new ones when all fail, and always 
subordinate his just wish to be appreciated to their good. Thus, we witness 
how Adam and Eve are not equal to God’s gift of Eden; Cain needs to be told 
not to kill his brother; the generation around Noah deserves drowning; each 
time God has to be patient and come up with another plan. Even after He 
chooses a part of mankind to work with, the Israelites are disappointing; 
although oppressed in Egypt, they have to be led to liberty and then kept at it. 
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Without Moses they might have returned to slavery and without forty years in 
the desert they might not have been able to hold the homeland promised 
them. Later they beg for a king, and God the Enduring, grants them this 
dubious substitute for Himself. Nor is this concession enough. To balance the 
priests and kings, special prophets are regularly needed. Finally, nothing but 
exile and captivity seem likely to educate these most stubborn of pupils. A 
good teacher is as hard on his pets as patient with them. Lest they lose heart 
utterly, and accuse Him of indifference, God the Merciful removes the exile, 
and then lest they hanker for what had never worked, God the Statesman 
offers a new way: He sends His Son. For here, too, in politics, Christ is the 
answer to the contradictions of the Old Testament. 

Among the things Christ leaves men free to choose is the regime. Although 
Christianity might be said to favor a mixed regime, with a federal system, and 
even a separation of powers, executive, legislative, and judicial, in accord with 
God’s own governance and His three Persons, nevertheless it blesses all 
regimes in which the good can flourish, whether ruled by one, by a few, or by 
the many. It also encourages both a prudent endurance of the bad forms of 
the same and a sagacious alteration of the regime or its ruler when such alter- 
ations lead to an improvement proportionate to the trouble in securing it, as 
we see from St. Thomas’ On Princely Government, To the King of Cyprus, where 
the permission and even the duty to revolution are recognized, but quietly, 
along with the considerations that ought to dictate whether a people and its 
magistracy exercise it. The separation of priests and rulers, which eventuated 
in the modern separation of Church and State, is also Christian, as we see 
from St. Augustine’s not always invidious distinction between the city of God 
and the city of man,3 the long separation, if also tension, between Pope and 
Emperor, and the present solely spiritual power of the Pope. While Judaism 
seems to prefer kingship, looking to the restoration of the nation through a 
David redivivus, and Islam sets forth a complete plan of human society, public 
and private, ruled by a theocracy, Christianity believes that God-given human 
reason suffices to order politics. In doing so, it is, however, not utopian; it 
does not expect perfect happiness from a polity comprised of imperfect souls, 
a reformation of humanity without human beings first reformating themselves, 
nor the greatest political happiness to reach the level a single soul can enjoy. 
It makes sense to die for your country, said C. S. Lewis, but not to live for it. 

The Gospel basis for this qualified confidence in the capacity of man’s natu- 
ral powers of self-governance would seem to rest on Christ’s distinction 
between the things of Caesar and the things of God and those of His deeds 
that flow from it: that He befriended several Roman soldiers, never telling 
them to disobey or even resign, that He considered the Romans perfectly 
capable of ruling (Mt. 22:15-22), and that even when His own life was in 
danger, he left Pilate and his superiors in place. (So Dante may not be wrong 
to think the Empire a blessed instrument of God’s will.) Christ did more, 
however. When He told the Mother of the Sons of Zebedee that ruling 
means, first, last and always, serving the good of others, He brought a new 
purpose to political life. Politics is a province in the kingdom of charity. In 
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ruling others, the magistrate expresses love of neighbor, even unto the third 
generation. In being a religion of love, Christianity could not but scorn ambi- 
tion and deprecate honor and yet encourage statesmanship; the sagacious care 
of a great man for those less gifted than himself is in somewise the image of 
Christ’s own charitable care for man. Thomas More showed this in his silent 
resistance to tyranny, Shakespeare makes it shine in his Henry V, staying up 
alone the night before Agincourt, and Lincoln lived it day to day unto death 
until our house was no longer so divided. 

All three examples go to show what must be added to mere reason in poli- 
tics: the suffering of the statesman. In Socrates’ sketch of the Cave, there is 
no reason for a philosopher to forsake the good of his own soul, descend to 
men, and rule them. For such a man, with a rich mind, ruling would mean 
spending many hours and minutes with very boring persons. If the philoso- 
pher has no incentive to rule, he also has no duty to rule. No city ever intro- 
duced a potential philosopher to philosophy. The philosopher owes the city 
nothing. Not so according to Christianity. The Christian statesman is 
commanded to rule. Loving means serving. In promoting the good of the 
political association, the Christian may fulfill the duty to love others. And if 
his talents are rich in happier directions, it is a sacrifice, and thus an image of 
“as I have loved you.” 

In being, then, a religion of love, Christianity must necessarily be a religion 
of reason, for the love that is Creation wants separate beings, capable of going 
along, to a considerable degree, on their own. Love is Creation, Creation is 
separation, and separation is only possible with reason. 34 


V. A Stumbling Block and an Absurdity 


In a famous letter, Paul writes that Christ is a stumbling block to the Jews and 
a stupidity to the Greeks. What troubled the Jews was the way virtue super- 
sedes law; that the Law was made for virtue and not virtue for the Law seemed 
to compromise the Law and even to insult the Law-abider. Christ taught 
primarily by example and by precept, not code and casuistry,; and what He 
primarily taught was virtue, above all the virtue of love, even unto forgiveness. 
While this teaching spoke to the wretched, to the self-knowing sinners, to the 
multitude, it offended the ‘good’ and the ‘just,’ especially the Pharisees; in a 
week they diverted the multitude from Him and sent it against Him. Others 
watching were offended that He was not the Messiah of their imagination. 

As Pascal stresses, the Old Testament is written esotericly, in prophecies, 
proofs, and figures, discernable only to the soul who seeketh with whole heart 
and whole mind, ‘til He come, to others darkly, and to the proud not even 
obscurely. At supper in Emmaus, Christ teaches exactly how He is the mean- 
ing of all the difficult passages; before this last supper, He had done so in His 
Passion, but none, none had learned; writing later, the Gospel writers often 
record how an event in His life or one of His speeches clarifies by fulfilling a 
passage in the Old Testament.3> The Jews, the people of the book, a people of 
great readers if there ever were one, were not good enough readers, readers of 
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their own book. Christ did not correspond to what they already very well knew 
from previous readings. It was not that Christ was and is hard to understand 
that troubled the Jews. Thus, few of them were puzzled at how He could be 
man and God at once; only His assertion that He was the Son of God troubled 
them, as blasphemy, as transgression of the Law. The Jew was and is willing to 
accept the mysterious God; there can be no theology, no logos of a God whose 
name, YHWH, cannot be pronounced. That God is the Word, the Logos, the 
reason, that He loves enough to become man, and that men can imitate His 
love, for example by forgiving one another, is unacceptable to the Law-abider. 

Contrariwise, what troubled the Greeks was that Christ could not be under- 
stood. They had no great difficulty in understanding that virtue is above law. 
What troubled them was what puzzled them. How can love be the crown of 
the virtues? How can God be man also? How can this man also be God? 
How can providence and free will be reconciled? How can there be Creation? 
How can mankind have a story? A story broken in two and also bonded 
together by this Redeemer? We see these puzzlements in the Greek form of 
Christianity, especially in its theology, in its attempt to have an exact account 
of a mystery. Perhaps the characteristic Christian experience of this mystery is 
Thomas’, that day in December of 1273 when he stopped writing the Summa 
Theologiae and, to his perplexed pupil, Reginald, said quietly, “All I have 
written is straw.” Christianity cannot cease trying to discern how far reason 
goes and where revelation begins, and yet for that very reason must from time 
to time rest in silence. 

So, Christ was like the medicine of Mary Poppins, with this difference: that 
there was something bitter in Him for everyone, what was bitter to one being 
not bitter at all to another; but bitter He was to every one in some way, before 
He could be sweet. 


VI. Of Marriage 


We may discern these three features of Christianity, love, suffering and rea- 
son, in the kind of marriages it promotes. Though most religions esteem mar- 
riage, Christianity is the only religion to understand it as a great mystery. 

As Vico says, where there is civility, there will be marriage. Every human 
society distinguishes mere copulation, lawless cohabitation, and even con- 
tractual concubinage from marriage, by the latter’s ceremonious, public begin- 
ning, its expected permanence, its inclusion of more than pleasure in the bond, 
and its purposeful attention to the happiness of more than the wedded two, 
especially to their possible children, but also to the welfare of the four parents 
of the couple, and even to the welfare of the nation, especially of Israel. Only 
in certain cities in the West and only very recently has the idea of a couple, 
isolated from children by deliberate, lifelong contraception and isolated from 
their own parents by shunting the care for them in their infirmity off onto 
insurance, the state, and Florida, appeared.26 As a replacement for mother, 
father, marriage and the children thereof, such a couple is revolutionary. 
From this couple to indifferency as to their sexes is a short step. 
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Everything that has gone into the making of the West cries out against it. 
To the Greeks it would seem Persian, fit for slaves, and their fleeting plea- 
sures, whether living in tents or palaces. To the Romans it would seem the 
ultimate victory of the plebeians, unable to inherit, marry, or pass on anything. 
To the Israelites, it must seem wholly lacking in that spark of divine likeness 
vouchsafed to those whose union is likely, the Lord willing, to bring into exis- 
tence new, separate, human beings, male and female. “And he knew her” — 
what without marriage might be mere copulating is understood by Israel as 
acting very much in the image of the Creator. As the mark of creation is sepa- 
ration, so the mark of procreation is the separate fruit of it, a child. Israel 
knows that procreation is perhaps the activity in which man is most like God; 
this is something very great indeed. 

Christianity includes this and more; for Christian marriage is more than a 
ceremoniously inaugurated union of a couple, soon likely to become a family, 
and to take its place in the order of families. The marriage Christ rededicated 
the Jews to and brought to the Gentiles is sacramental marriage. It is indissol- 
uble, because it is one in purpose and because that purpose extends to eter- 
nity. It is not only to arrange a household, it is not only to procreate children, 
but to promote the salvation of the couple, of their children and of all the souls 
they and their children might spread the good to. Just as the sacrament of the 
Eucharist unites good things whose goodness is evident to reason, bread and 
wine, to things whose goodness partakes of revelation, namely Christ Himself, 
sO marriage connects a great good in this life with the greatest good of the 
next. Just how these are connected is a mystery, to be lived. Christian mar- 
riage is something holy. The Song of Solomon, not adopted into the canon 
until after Christ, shows this, shows the state of soul a union of flesh is to 
promote and be a sign of, all at once. And all this for the sake of salvation, 
that is, for the sake of the souls. For how could one member of a full marriage 
be saved and not the other. Although there are to be no marriages in heaven, 
there may well be persons there because of the marriage they made on earth. 37 

St. Thomas More was probably not the only Christian husband to hope so, 
and even to see in heaven the possibility of meeting merrily with all those he 
ever loved. “One of these ladies, my wife in the days of my youth, has made 
me father of a son and three daughters; the other has been as devoted to her 
stepchildren (a rare attainment in a step-mother) as very few mothers are to 
their own children. The one lived out her life with me, and the other still lives 
with me on such terms that I cannot decide whether I did love the one or do 
love the other more. O, how happy we could have lived all three together if 
faith and morality permitted. Well, I pray that the grave, that heaven, will 
bring us together. Thus death will give what life could not.”38 Thus runs the 
epitaph Thomas More left for his wives. He was a great lover, a great states- 
man, a great sufferer, and may we also say, a great husband. And if we 
consider his education of his daughters, which makes him the patron saint of 
all home-schoolers, he would seem to be the Christian for all seasons. 

As a consequence of Christianity’s high understanding of marriage, what 
the Ancients understood as friendship, as a partnership for intellectual good, 
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and limited to men with each other, became a possible aim of marriage, 
between a man and a woman. The Ancients speak of friendship as “one soul 
with two bodies,” Christ thinks of a higher union of “two souls become one 
flesh.” The highest union known to the Ancients is union through 
participation in the intelligibles or what was later called the active intellect; 
second to that was sharing in the quest for the intelligibles. The highest union 
known to Christians would be union with God; second to that is the union of 
two souls in one flesh, itself employed as a likeness by Christ (and by others) 
for the even higher unions. At the same time as friendship between man and 
woman was made possible, the scope of the good that might come from their 
friendship was expanded; it could now include family good and city good. 
Plato might think of a philosopher king and acknowledge, in his radical 
suggestion about the education of women, the possibility of a philosopher 
queen, but it was not until Christ that the world might think of philosopher 
dual monarchs. Shakespeare’s unprecedentedly intelligent women are one 
result. 

As a consequence of its understanding of love, Christianity made marriage 
stricter. Neither the polygamy of the Muslims nor the divorce they readily 
permit, rapidly too, by the male saying “I divorce you” three times, nor the 
divorce the Jews had come to permit all too readily are to be countenanced. 
In giving permission to polygamy, the Muslims overlook all the trouble that 
invariably flows from its practice by the patriarchs in the Old Testament, which 
they regard as a testament, however to be replaced by their prophet’s new, the 
Koran. Four wives, so many slaves. Christ gives no permission whatsoever to 
such treatment of woman. Although He everywhere sets virtue, especially 
love, above the Law, He restores the full strictness of the original pre-Mosaic 
“law” with regard to marriage. For Him the teaching of love requires the 
protection of marriage. So, it is not accidental that He, unlike anyone else in 
the Bible, goes back to prelapsarian Genesis to speak of leaving, cleaving, and 
becoming one flesh. Mankind is capable of something like prelapsarian 
happiness, He is saying, if it will now obey these prelapsarian precepts. When 
Christ makes divorce forbidden, except for harlotry, He affirms the fleshly 
nature of the bond that unites husband and wife (Mt. 5:31). 39 

Although a Stoic, a man in despair, or a self-torturer might say “No 
philosopher would ever marry twice,” and although a philosopher might say, 
“Divorce is like suicide — the thought of it gets one through many a bad night,” 
a Christian, philosophic or not, will say that we do not know whether the 
suffering that comes from our choices is not part of the good of them, perhaps 
the better part, but that in any case, the good in marriage, as well as what it is 
meant to lead to, is most likely to be secured by the greater efforts you will 
surely make in the case where you know there is no way out. Such a Christian 
will say that, “The thought ‘no divorce’ may give one a bad night, but more 
often than not, gets one to many a better day. What God has united He surely 
intends to bring good out of.” 

Have you been in love? Then ask yourself what you and your beloved 
wanted, really wanted. What does love in a couple most want? Doesn’t it 
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want a full union, for life, dedicated to a more than personal good, and cere- 
moniously begun in the celebrating presence of friends and family? Doesn’t a 
good couple want their one-fleshing to bring forth a new person? Doesn’t 
such a couple want to protect, nourish, raise, and educate their children, want 
a home to do these things in, want a community in which to have this home, 
and a nation in which to have this community? Such a couple want their union 
to be a conspiracy for the good and they want it to be forever. They want 
eternity. “I love you. It seems I always have. I always shall. I love you 
forever,” is what Love says. And all this is exactly what Christ recognized, 
taught and instituted. In part, it was a renewal. No one had noticed the words 
in Genesis about leaving, cleaving and becoming one flesh, until Christ did, 
and He mentions them twice. To these words, which occur before man’s 
disobedience and consequent ouster from Eden, He added the vista of 
eternity, the promise of salvation, and the great challenge, “Would you be 
willing to lay down your life for your beloved spouse?” as I have laid down My 
life for you. 

In being then a religion of love, Christianity could not but be a religion of 
solemn, sacramental, high marriage. 


VII. Only Christianity 


Christianity is, then, the only religion to properly appreciate love, reason, 
suffering and marriage. If we look, then, to these sensible goods in human life, 
including the discernable good of suffering (for we would not wish life without 
it), we find evidence for the truly revealed character of Christianity. The only 
religion to teach the truth about love, suffering, reason, and marriage must 
very probably be true. Thus saith Reason itself. And to this, Revelation might 
add, “Only because I taught these things first, came down to human life and 
suffered it to teach them, did you, dear Reason, have the opportunity to 
discover them on your own.” And Reason might nod, and agree, and pray in 
thanks. And if Revelation be faithful, Reason’s reward will be a beauty ever 
elating, a wisdom ever wondrous, and a happiness ever perfectly mixing loving 
and being loved. 4° 


Michael Platt 
Friends of the Republic 
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Notes 


This apology was originally prepared for a certain student, dismayed at my recognizing 
myself a Christian (to him a reversal not a recognition), so that he might see the steps that 
prepare the mind for it, in particular our studies together, and thus at least deem it no scan- 
dal. That this apology might also speak to the desires of his soul was my hope as well. The 
scene of these events was the University of Dallas, founded by Louise and Donald Cowan so 
as to bring together Christian teachers, such as Fritz Wilhelmsen, and ardent seekers, such as 
this student. 


Thus, while self-discipline, self-denial, and readiness to bear a cross are praised, self-hatred 
is forbidden. The point is important in an age inclined to self-destruction, with multitudes of 
souls in a state of hatred, hating themselves, hating others, hating everything. Strange to say, 
it is no more easy to love thyself than to love thy neighbor. Thus, a person who regularly 
bums himself in the kitchen has reason to learn from Montaigne’s “Of Experience” what he 
did not notice the stove teaching him. 


Note that Aristotle disapproves of all abortion after quickening. His and Hippocrates’ 
teachings are, then, not enduringly opposed to Christianity, neither, for example, supports 
current Roe v. Wade practices; Aristotle simply did not recognize, as modern biology has 
discovered and the Incarnation knew, that distinct life begins at the first union of sperm and 
egg; might one not ask, or even presume, that good biologist Aristotle would revise his view 
of infanticide accordingly? That modern biology has confirmed a teaching implicit in the 
Incarnation is, we may remark, a good example of the way the revealed doctrines of the 
Christian faith give reason something to investigate. 


One may doubt whether an absolutely self-determining being has a nature, and whether 
modern ‘pagans’ are pagan, since they do not worship any of the pagan gods or any others. 


Vis a vis the Creator there can be no right to life; consider Isaac, or Ps. 123, or Christ Him- 
self. 


See my essay on Richard III, “Can There Be a Christian Tyrant?” Interpretation, Vol. XX or 
so; or the relevant chapters of my Shakespeare’s Christian Prince (Lanham: University Press 
of America, 1993). 


Thus, it is not easy to distinguish, for the purposes of this essay, Judaism and Christianity. 
After all, for a Christian, Christianity includes Judaism, even if it goes beyond it. Yet for a 
Jew, Christ suffering cannot be the princely Messiah, the New Testament does not cancel the 
Torah, God cannot become man, and there is no logos of the God, YHWH, whose name 
cannot be spoken, and thus no theology. 


Simone Weil, Intimations of Christianity (among the Ancient Greeks), tr. Elizabeth Chase 
Geissbuhler (Boston: Beacon Press, n.d.). 


As Nietzsche said in his later “self-criticizing” Preface. It is worth noting that in the middle 
of his most trenchant criticism of Christianity, Der Anti-Christ, Nietzsche provides a most 
glowing portrait of Christ. Not for nothing is love the highest virtue for this suffering man. 
Or as Romano Guardini once said of Nietzsche, “A Pascal in a cold age.” (This remark I 
had from Helmut Kuhn.) 


Thomas More, who was a gentleman, a Platonist, and a saint, wrote the Dialogue of Comfort 
Against Tribulation awaiting execution in the Tower. In it we read: 
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And for to prove that this life is no laughing tyme but rather the tyme of wepyng, we fynd that our 
saviour hym selfe wept twise or thrise, but never fynd we that he laughed so much as onse, I will 
not swere that he never did but at the lest wise he left us no samples of it. 


As the author of the Utopia surely knew, exactly the opposite is true of Socrates; Socrates 
never weeps but laughs twice or thrice, for example, at the end of the Phaedo. See Volume 
12 of The Complete Works of St. Thomas More, A Dialogue of Comfort (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1976), Book I, Chapter 13, p. 42. Cf. Kierkegaard, Philosophic Fragments 
(1844) and Romano Guardini, The Death of Socrates and The Lord, for pointed confronta- 
tions between Socrates and Christ. 


See Thomas Aquinas’ Literal Exposition on Job, excellently ed. and interpreted by Martin 
Yaffe (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989). 


A very important exception is Robert Sacks, once the student of Leo Strauss, whose Lion and 

Ass attempts to read the duodecateuch, which Spinoza first deconstructed, as if it were a kind 
of Homeric epic; the results are remarkable. See successive issues of Interpretation: Journal 
of Political Philosophy, Vols. VIII 2/3 to XII 2/3. Unfortunately the reprint of these, by 
Mellen Press, is poorly paginated and expensive. Cf. Umberto Cassuto, Commentary on the 
Book of Genesis: From Adam to Noah, Commentary on the Book of Genesis: From Noah to 
Abraham; Commentary on the Book of Exodus, all tr. from the Hebrew of Israel Abrahams 
(Jerusalem; at the Magnus Press, Hebrew University, 1961-64). 


My thanks to Miss Holly Weaver for this observation. (I leave aside the identification of the 
Serpent with Satan.) 


I cite the old Shaker song, “The Lord of the Dance”; about it, performed by Jack Langstaff 
and the Revels, a thoughtful unbeliever said rightly, “It almost makes you believe.” I am 
grateful to Eric Salem for playing it. 


The worthiness of Owen Wister’s Virginian is shown when he puts the happiness his beloved 
Molly might enjoy without him above the happiness he always believed he could only attain 
with her. He loves more than he wishes to be loved. It is not accidental that he says such a 
story as Othello should never be shared. Good men are better than mere heroes as much as 
good literature is than great. 


For this insight, I am grateful to the preacher at St. Austin’s in Austin, Texas, Holy Thursday, 

1985. For another dinner, a year earlier, given to my Russian novel students and to me, I am 
grateful to Louise and Don Cowan; at its center was the sufferings of the Karamazovs, yet 
the recognition of them turns a tragedy into a comedy, not unlike the community that supper 
with Christ makes. 


Consider the parallel thesis: that the tragic seriousness with which modern writers, such as 
Flaubert, Balzac, and Woolf, treat events of mundane life is the consequence of the Gospels’ 
mixing of high and low styles, in Erich Auerbach, Mimesis: The Representation of Reality in 
Western Literature, tr. Willard Trask (Princeton, 1953). For Dinesen, consider “Babette’s 
Feast” and “Sorrow Acre” with its preference for the Roman over the Norse gods and the 
justice of the ancien régime rather than the Revolution against it. 


Here let me put, for examination, this query: is there much place in the reasonable and 
revealed world of Thomas for suffering? Insight, as with almost all the philosophers, save 
Pascal and Nietzsche, would seem to mean that suffering is unnecessary. Thus, if you find 
yourself in a painful dilemma, from which there is no painless escape, that must mean you 
made a culpable mistake earlier, says Thomas. And thus the Beatific Vision is not neces- 
sarily the highest reward of martyrdom, nor does it seem even to require prior suffering. 


See the three-part lecture series by Leo Strauss, entitled “Progress or Return”; the first two 
parts published, unfortunately in an edited version, as “Progress or Retum? The Contempo- 
rary Crisis in Western Civilization,” in Modern Judaism, Vol. 1 (1981), pp. 17-45; and the 
third part entire, as “The Mutual Influence of Philosophy and Theology,” Independent Jour- 
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nal of Philosophy, Vol. III (1979), pp. 111-118. See also M.B. Foster, Mystery and Philosophy 
(London: SCM Press, 1957). 


See my essay “Why Did Thomas Write Two Summas?” forthcoming sometime, I hope. 
See my essay “The Thomistic Question” forthcoming sometime, I hope. 


An account of the life of the mind as a spiritual calling is to be found in A.D. Sertillanges, 
O.P., The Intellectual Life: Its Spirit, Conditions, Methods, tr. from the French by Mary Ryan 
(Cork: Mercer Press, 1948), itself a much expanded commentary on Thomas’ “Letter to 
Brother John”; since 1987 a reprint of this thoughtful guide has been available from Catholic 
University Press. 


See Michael B. Foster, The Political Philosophy of Plato and Hegel (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1935). 


See the Introduction to the Leonine edition provided by Pope Leo XIII. 


See Al Ghazali and Averroés in The Incoherence of the Incoherence, ed. Simon van den Bergh 
(Princeton University Press, 1954). 


See Leo Strauss, Persecution and the Art of Writing and his introduction to the Schlomo Pines 
translation of the Guide (University of Chicago Press). 


Jacob Klein, Greek Mathematical Thought and the Origin of Algebra, tr. Eva Brann (M.LT. 
Press, 1968), orig. in German in 1936. 


See Michael B. Foster, “The Christian Doctrine of Creation and the Rise of Modem Natural 
Science,” Mind, Vol. XLIII (1934); “Christian Theology and Modem Science of Nature (1),” 
Mind, XLIV (1935); and “Christian Theology and Modern Science of Nature (II),” Mind, 
XLV (1936); the first of these excellent, neglected articles has been reprinted in Creation: 
The Impact of an Idea, eds. Daniel O'Connor & Francis Oakley (New York: Scribner’s, 
1969). 


The first and still the best thinking about man’s potential mastery of life is to be found in C.S. 
Lewis’s The Abolition of Man (New York: Macmillan, 1947); cf. Heidegger, The Question 
Concerning Technology (New York: Harper, 1977); about our potential mastery of death, see 
the present author’s “Would Human Life Be Better Without Death?” Soundings, LXIII (3), 
Fall 1980, pp. 321-338; about man’s mastery by technological death, first and best is Winston 
S. Churchill, “Shall We All Commit Suicide?” Amid These Storms: Thoughts and Adventures 
(New York: Scribner’s, 1932). 


See Thomas on prudence; the importance of this virture is prudently and pleasingly empha- 
sized in the works of Josef Pieper, especially The Four Cardinal Virtues (Notre Dame, 1954). 


Mme. Bovary was, in the America Alexis Tocqueville visited, unthinkable. Read La 
Démocratie en Amérique, Vol. II, Part Three, Chapters 9-12. He had one great fear, that 
there would be “no Pascals” in America. Perhaps Abraham Lincoln would satisfy him. 


This was first pointed out to me by George Anastaplo. That two of the four were insisted 
upon by the committee, not drafter Jefferson, only strengthens the point and, perhaps, the 
Providence. 


Augustine’s distinction between the city of God and the city of man, although it teaches that 
there is a very great difference between the great goodness of the one and the great concu- 
piscent sinfulness of the other, is not entirely invidious because he acknowledges that, on the 
whole, justice among men and just peace among nations promotes salvation. Although 
Augustine was hard on the political virtues, calling the virtues of the pagans but splendid 
vices, charity checked him from going further. The proof is that he permits Christians to 
serve as magistrates, rulers, and soldiers and that he recognizes just wars. If anything, his 
distinction is harder on the Church, since it suggests that the best life is monastic; to be an 
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abbot or, better, a solitary monastic, seems to make one more nearly a dweller in the city of 
God than being a bishop. 


On separation as the link between making and knowing, see Leo Strauss, “On the Inter- 
pretation of Genesis,” L’Homme, janv.-mars 1981, XXI (1), pp. 5-20. 


Thus, the alarm expressed by some Christians at Leo Strauss’ discovery of esotericism in the 
philosophic tradition (in his Persecution and the Art of Writing for example) seems to coincide 
with a lack of reflection upon the Christian scriptures. 


In justice, it must be added that the current generation of oldsters in the West are the same 
that as parents created the Teenager by orphaning their own children; see my “Souls With- 
out Longing,” Interpretation: Journal of Political Philosophy, XVUI, 3 (1991): 415-465. 


Aside from Shakespeare, Tolstoy, Jane Austen, and the Gospels themselves, the best 
accounts of courtship and marriage I know of are to be found in Walter Trobisch, The Com- 
plete Works (Downer’s Grove: InterVarsity, 1987), several of whose points I incorporate, 
gratefully. I am aware that Luther, in The Babylonian Captivity of the Church, and some 
other Protestants deny that marriage is a sacrament; however, many, including Luther, do 
recognize it as a great mystery, newly instituted or reinstituted by Christ. 


Quoted from Thomas J. McGovern, Sir Thomas More: The Making of a Saint (New Rochelle: 
Scepter Booklets, 1981). For a union of such loves this side of heaven, read James Hilton’s 
Random Harvest. 


Jerome translates the Greek, pomeias, with the Latin, fornicationis. 


What I owe to teachers and friends and the gratitude I feel to them, Helen Boyden, Marvin 
Kendrick, Leo Strauss, Bob Fastiggi, Jan and Aleida Assmann, Seth Benardete, Eric Salem, 
Michael and Suzy Waldstein, Pam Hall, the Heribert Boeders, Louise and Don Cowan, 
Holly Weaver, Tom Susanka, Richard and Kathy Ferrier, Martin Yaffe, Patricia Ellen 
Murphy, and John Senior, is abiding. Here is also the place to express thanks to Ed Sparrow, 
Fr. James Lehrberger, and John Crosby for comments on this apology. 


Concept, Judgment, and 
Dogmatic Relativism 


It is a central claim of Christianity that certain teachings formulated in the 
Mediterranean world two thousand years ago are divinely revealed. It is also a 
central claim that this revelation has been grasped and repeated ever since as 
the “same Gospel” —an achievement which heresies did not prevent and from 
which legitimate developments did not detract. 

Traditionally, these two claims have been understood to demand the 
following explanation: the expressions used in formulating the original teach- 
ings have been understood within the main body of the Church with enough 
invariance, Over all the intervening centuries and in widely different civiliza- 
tions, to ensure that the “same doctrine” has been handed down. ! 

This traditional thesis of Christian doctrinal self-identity over times and 
cultures, based on invariance of understanding, is flatly impossible if a position 
known as “dogmatic relativism,” a theological form of conceptual relativism, is 
true. Dogmatic relativism asserts that human understanding is so bound to 
historical conditions that as these change, the understanding of “the Gospel” 
changes with them, inevitably and profoundly. 2 

The purpose of the following essay is to present two mistakes about the 
concept and two mistakes about the judgment, so as to argue that dogmatic 
relativism depends upon the four mistakes. It will be shown that when none of 
them is made, relativism has nothing left to recommend it. 

It is hoped that the results will be of interest not only to theologians but also 
to historians of ideas, whose discipline has been afflicted with hermeneutical 
methodologies guilty of the same mistakes. 

Before embarking on the essay proper, the reader may find it useful to have 
a sample of the sort of historico-theological writing which the author rejects, 
but whose prevalence has led the author to examine its underlying assump- 
tions about concept and judgment. The following sample is a free pastiche of 
sentences from Henri Bouillard, Avery Dulles, Bernard Lonergan, and others. 
It is not intended as a parade of horrors; indeed, many of the sentences, 
standing alone, would be true under a plausible interpretation. When put 
together, however, half-truths lead to untruths in an alarming manner. 3 


European man has long entertained a “classical” world-view, according to which there 
exists a universally valid form of mental cultivation, which includes a timelessly valid system 
of sound concepts. Those who have acquired these concepts through a classical education 
can dialogue with each other not only across cultures, supposedly, but even across the ages. 
An ally of scholastic philosophy, this classical world-view is now regarded as false. Height- 
ened awareness of the historicality of human existence has pointed up the time-bound and 
culture-bound character of all conceptual systems. The ideal of a unique, standard, and 
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permanent conceptualization of Christian dogma must therefore be abandoned in favor of 
theological pluralism. 

The history of dogma is itself a proof of this point. Divine revelation, as the Word of 
God, transcends all human words and concepts. It could not enter into currency among 
men in its purity but had to be “incarnated” in the historically-given conceptual systems of 
the men to whom God chose to reveal Himself. What these men produced, even what they 
produced under inspiration, such as the tenor of the New Testament, was not revelation 
itself but a human, historically conditioned expression of revelation. 

This expression, even when phrased verbally in Greek, was articulated at a deeper level 
in Semitic thought-forms, concepts, and categories. As primitive Christianity was preached 
to the Greeks, the original Semitic concepts behind its terms were replaced by Greek, 
ontological concepts. Thus arose the Hellenized Christianity of the Greek Fathers. When 
the Gospel took root among the Latins, Roman juridical concepts were employed, resulting 
in the Christianity of the Latin West. The creative currents of the High Middle Ages pro- 
duced yet another conceptual mutation, the Aristotelianized Christianity of the schoolmen, 
subsequently set in cement by the Council of Trent. An alternative medieval conceptual- 
ization, the Augustinian, helped to inspire the Reformers, only to be fossilized in its turn in 
the Protestant confessional dogmatics of the 17th century. 

But new possibilities arose in the 19th and 20th centuries, when Christianity began to 
be synthesized with thought-forms emanating from the Enlightenment, such as German 
idealism, French personalism, vitalism, and existentialism. Today all of these exciting 
paradigms must continue to be explored, together with new conceptualizations in terms of 
process philosophy, Marxism, post-Freudian psychology. And outside the Western world, 
we look forward to the development of indigenous African theologies, articulated in terms 
of Bantu concepts, Latin American theologies, Asian theologies, etc. 

In all of these developments, of course, the original biblical conceptualization(s) will 
continue to hold a place of honor. But this place cannot be that of a conceptual norm; it 
can only be that of a first and in many ways privileged expression. In particular, the mythi- 
cal elements of the NT conceptual schemata may have to be purged away— or, if you pre- 
fer, replaced by modern man’s own myths. 

In any case, the self-identity of Christianity over time and space cannot be located on 
the conceptual level of propositional sameness; it must be found in common pre-concep- 
tual affirmations, or in a common élan, or in a common response to the person of Jesus 
rather than to a set of eternal truths about Him. 


Such writing, more or less pandemic these days, is annoying on many levels. 
Full of half-truths historically, it is dilettantish philosophically. Nevertheless, 
behind such writing, as back-up documentation, stand some impressive 
monuments of continental scholarship: the dogmengeschichtliche Forschung of 
Harnack and other German scholars, the French nouvelle théologie, the tran- 
scendental Thomism of Rahner, Coreth, and Lonergan, the Entmytholo- 
gisierung of Bultmann, the Heideggerian hermeneutics of Gadamer, the 
“biblical theology” of the Kittel Worterbuch, with its lexically mapped concepts 
and its Victorian heritage of diachronic linguistics. 

Since this scholarship is vast, one may well wonder what a paper so small as 
this one can hope to contribute. The answer, if sound, is something rather 
radical. Vast intellectual programs rely upon slender taproots in logic and 
epistemology. Cut the root, and a very large growth withers away. Assump- 
tions about the concept and the judgment lie at the taproot level. It is there, 
where the issue is narrow and the stakes tremendous, that the present essay 
intends to cut. 
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We may begin with the two mistakes about concepts. They both consist in 
confusing together several different entities to which the word ‘concept’ is 
often made to refer, with the result that properties and problems applicable to 
one of these entities are mistakenly applied to another. 

Consider an expression like ‘the concept of moral duty.’ Sometimes we say 
things like this: 


(1) Little Jimmy hasn’t acquired the concept of moral duty yet. 
At other times we say things like this: 

(2) The concept of moral duty has a stormy history. 
And sometimes again we say, 

(3) Divine law is not part of the concept of moral duty in Kant. 


It is easy to suppose that the recurrent phrase ‘the concept of moral duty’ has 
the same meaning in all three sayings. One supposes that it refers to the same 
entity or kind of entity. But what little Jimmy has not acquired, in (1), is some 
sort of psychological disposition: either an ability to speak in terms of duty (a 
grasp of the word) or else a “sense” of duty (a grasp of his obligations). This 
psychological entity has no possible history outside of Jimmy’s own head. Its 
“history” would simply be its psychogenesis. The concept which does have a 
history on the world stage, a history of stormy debate according to (2), is not a 
psychological entity at all but something that circulates in the public domain — 
an object of knowledge rather than a tool of the knowing subject. Kant’s 
particular idea of moral duty is also something in the public domain. So the 
entities referred to as “concepts” in (2) and (3) must be different in kind from 
the entity referred to in (1). 

However, the concepts talked of in (2) and (3) must also be different from 
each other. Kant must have “had” the concept of moral duty before he could 
construct his professional, philosophical theory of it. If we identify his theory 
with his considered “judgment,” then the concept talked about in (3) would 
seem to be the product of his judgment, while the concept talked about in (2) 
was a prerequisite for him to frame a judgment. 

These differences are not likely to be unraveled until one takes the trouble 
to work out a list of the major uses of the term ‘concept’ —a list in which care 
is taken to distinguish “concepts” which are private, psychological entities 
from “concepts” which are public or objective entities, and to distinguish 
“concepts” which are prerequisites for the making of a judgment from 
“concepts” which are products of judgment. A preliminary effort at achieving 
such a list follows. 


The Senses of ‘Concept’ 


(A) my concept of x = a psychological entity, not directly an object of intro- 
spection, by virtue of which I am able to recognize an x or use correctly the 
words referring to an x. 
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Let us refer to the entities so defined as A-concepts. They are theoretical 
entities posited by certain philosophers, and perhaps also by learning-theorists 
and neuropsychologists, as necessary conditions for intelligent experience of 
the world (and even for introspection). As things whereby consciousness-of- 
an-object is possible, the A-concepts are not themselves objects of conscious- 
ness. Kant’s pure a priori concepts are obviously supposed to be of this sort; 
whether his schematized concepts are equally unavailable for introspection is 
less clear.4. The Thomistic species impressa would certainly be an A-concept. 
The verbum or species expressa, taken fundamentaliter and entitative, also seems 
to be an A-concept, while the same verbum, taken formaliter and objective as 
the image by which and in which the known object is grasped, seems to be one 
or another of the B-concepts, as I shall call them.5 Four kinds of B-concept 
follow, the first of which deals with mere words. 


(B1) my concept of x’ = the data (B1') the concept of X’ = the correct 
of introspection which yield what general definition of the word X’. 
would be my general definition of (B1;) my concept of %’ = my general 
the word ‘x’; my grasp of its possi- definition of the word &’. 

ble uses. 


Here we divide into two columns, with the psychological entity described on 
the left, the public entities on the right. The Bl-concepts are the grasp of a 
word or other semantic vehicle. The scholastics called such things the con- 
ceptus vocis ut significantis or conceptus medius. In sense B1, the concept is a 
psychological entity, such as a network of associations, which is or can be an 
object of introspection. It is what a lexicographer would ask me and other 
speakers of the language to reflect upon and “express” for him: the fruit of my 
reflective/expressive effort is the B1{-concept, which the lexicographer may or 
may not wish to criticize. What he finally associates with the entry %’ in his 
dictionary is, of course, the B1'-concept. 


(B2) my concept of x’ = the dataof = (B2’) the concept of X’ = what %’ 
introspection which yield what I take — means in the case and context at hand. 


x’ to mean in this case. (B2/) my concept of X’ = an 
expression of what I take X’ to mean 
in this case. 


Words and other semantic vehicles are usually encountered in a given con- 
text, so as to yield a B2-concept, i.e., one’s grasp of that which is “meant” by a 
word in a given case or context. A dictionary entry will often contain a few 
hints for this in the form of subentries, each conveying a distinct sense of the 
word or range of its likely referents. But in a given text or conversation, the 
exact sense or reference of a word or phrase is usually something that can be 
gathered only from the context itself. This sense or reference is no longer a 
word (typically) but a thing (res) to which the mind is led by the word in its 
context. Though English speaks here of the “understanding” or “interpreta- 
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tion” of the word, rather than of its concept, I include these B2-senses in the 
“concept” table because they are what the scholastics meant by conceptus 
ultimus.© 

We turn now from words and other signs to things themselves. 


(B3) my concept of x = the data of (B3’) the concept of x = the correct 
introspection which yield my sense definition of the thing, x, itself (for 
of what an x is like. the purpose at hand). 
(B3,) my concept of x = an expression 
of my sense of what an x is like. 


The B3-concepts have to do with things and what they are, their nature or 
essence. Essences, too, are picked out by definitions—but by “real” defini- 
tions rather than dictionary ones. A dictionary definition may discriminate the 
things named by the word ‘x’ (and its synonyms) from other things. But a real 
definition will establish the properties which a thing must have in order to 
count as an x for a given use or purpose. If the purpose at hand is ontological 
theory, the production and evaluation of such “real” definitions will be a 
philosophical task (and its product will be what I shall call, below, an E-con- 
cept). But it is perhaps too often forgotten by historians of dogma that most 
human purposes are not theoretical, and that a practical grasp of “what things 
are” is part of every normal person’s mental furniture. This kind of grasp is a 
B3-concept. In the left column, a B3-concept is a psychological entity, which 
the inquirer asks me to reflect upon and express for him. A B3; concept is the 
fruit of my reflection, which the inquirer may or may not accept as adequate or 
defensible. A B3’-concept of an x is as much of the real definition of anx as 
everyday, pre- or meta-theoretical discussion requires. So whereas a B1'-con- 
cept is settled by facts about correct usage, a B3’-concept is settled by common 
experiences of things, arising out of common purposes pursued. 7 


(B4) my concept ofx = the descrip- _ (B4’) a concept of x = a description 
tion under which I am now thinking —_—sunder which one may plausibly or 
of x. defensibly think of x. 

(B4;) a public expression of (B4), 

e.g., a Sentence predicating of x 

the description in question. 


The A-, B1-, B2-, and B3-concepts are supposed to be in one-to-one rela- 
tion with their object; i.e., to each word or word-in-context and to each thing 
or kind-of-thing there corresponds just one such concept (at least for the pur- 
pose at hand). But with B4-concepts the case is different. They are in many- 
to-one relation with their object. A thing can be described, represented, or 
thought of in many different ways, each of which is allowed to count as a dif- 
ferent B4-concept of it. Thus in scholastic usage, God was said to be man’s 
end when considered sub conceptu Bonitatis, while He was the object of faith 
when considered sub conceptu Primae Veritatis, and the object of metaphysical 
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demonstration under still another concept. In this B4-sense of ‘concept,’ 
Frege spoke of an object’s Darstellungsweise or its Arten des Gegebenseins 
(modes of representation or manners of being-given). Then, since any such 
description of an object can be predicated of it, the B4-concepts mark a point 
of transition from “conceiving” to “judging,” via “conceiving as.” 

Concepts in the A- and B-senses are all fixtures of classical, scholastic phi- 
losophy. The remaining senses are not. 


(C) my concept of x = the first (C’) the outward expression of (C). 
judgment on x which pops into my 

head when I hear the word x or 

another term I take to refer to x; 

what is for me the salient fact 

about x. 


The C-sense of ‘concept’ presents a use which is informal and nonphilo- 
sophical. It has to do with off-the-cuff associations rather than definitions. In 
the summer of 1989, if you had asked the man on the street what his “concept” 
of China was, the C-sense of ‘concept’ is probably what he would have thought 
you were asking for, and he would have said something like, “It’s the place 
where they’re shooting all those students.” 

With sense (C) we have left behind the senses of ‘concept’ in which the term 
names a prerequisite (or definition of a prerequisite) to making a judgment. 
C-concepts are judgments, while D- and E-concepts, as we shall see, 
presuppose judgments. 


(D) the concept of x = the total set of truths about x; everything known or 
knowable about x. 


The D-concept presents an idea which has played an important role in the 
history of continental rationalism (Leibniz) and German idealism (especially 
Hegel). It arises with the idea that every truth about a thing belongs in its 
“concept.” It is innocent enough to say that every truth about a thing is “an” 
understanding of it, and that all of the truths together contribute to “the” 
understanding of it, so long as “the understanding” is thought of as a set of B4- 
concepts. But when “the understanding” is identified instead with the B3-con- 
cept, and thus with the thing’s “definition,” matters take an odd turn. For 
then, since our “definition” of a thing is supposed to express its “essence,” it 
follows that every fact about the thing —including every trait and bearing that 
makes it this individual rather than that one—has to be reckoned into its 
essence. But then the distinction between essential properties and accidental 
properties is abolished. When that happens, contingency is swallowed up by 
“intelligible necessity” and all factual truths become analytic. 

Philosophers who reject such conclusions may speak of the total set of 
truths about a thing, but they will refuse to identify this set with the “concept” 
of it (thinking principally of the B3’ sense of ‘concept’), precisely because they 
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deny that every truth about a thing belongs in its definition. Moreover, tradi- 
tional philosophers have generally liked to keep the word ‘concept’ restricted 
to entities which are constituents of judgments, prerequisites of judgments, or 
definitions of these constituents or prerequisites; so they have been doubly 
unwilling to accept things like D-concepts as genuine concepts, since D-con- 
cepts are obviously products, summaries, or sets of judgments, hence entities 
which depend upon judgments rather than entities which judgments depend 


upon. 


(E) my concept of x = what I (E’).A’s concept of x = A’s recorded 
distinctively believe about x. beliefs about x, especially those con- 
sidered most distinctive. 


Last but not least are the E- and E’-concepts. Note that the symbol ‘4’, 
which occurs in the definiens and definiendum of (E’), is just a place-holder, 
for which one may substitute the name of an individual, the name of a culture, 
the name of a theory, the name of an epoch, etc. Thus one speaks of Luther’s 
concept of faith, the Hellenistic concept of mind, the Japanese concept of 
honor, the Newtonian concept of inertia, the 18th-century concept of progress, 
etc. One means a batch of typical and distinctive beliefs held by the individual, 
or current in the culture, or adopted in the theory. So here again we have a 
sense of ‘concept’ which presupposes judgments. Needless to say, these E’- 
concepts are major objects of interest to exegetes, historians of ideas, and 
other scholars in the Geisteswissenschaften.® 

For the convenience of the reader, a table of these senses is appended at 
the end of this essay. 


The Mistakes 


We may now state the two confusions about concepts which lie behind dog- 
matic relativism. 

The first is a confusion between the understanding of words and the under- 
standing of things that are understood through words. It arises when B1-con- 
cepts are confused with B2- or B3-concepts. Each Bl-concept is a grasp of a 
word (or other symbol) in its various possibilities of use, that is, in its capacity 
to be applied to different things. Each such concept is part of a speaker’s lan- 
guage competence, and each is specific to competence in the particular 
language in which the word occurs as a lexical item. Now it is extremely com- 
mon for a lexical item of one language, such as the Greek word aletheia, to 
have a range of uses which only partly corresponds to the range of uses of a 
lexical item of another language, such as the Hebrew word emet. Both words 
are used to mean the truth of spoken claims, but the Hebrew emet is also used 
to mean the trustworthiness of the speaker, while the Greek word is not. Thus 
a Hebrew speaker’s Bi-concept of his word emet will differ in content from a 
Greek speaker’s B1-concept of his word aletheia. 
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Does it follow that the Greeks and the Hebrews had a different concept of 
truth? This has often been claimed, and it will seem to follow, if Bl-concepts 
are allowed to be confused with B2- or B3-concepts, which reach to things. 
Merely linguistic differences will be misconstrued as differences in the per- 
ception of reality. That is, differing concepts of words will imply differing 
concepts of the things they mean. In this case, a difference between the range 
of uses to which the Greeks put aletheia and the range of uses to which the 
Hebrews put emet will imply differing concepts of truth itself. Hebrew truth 
will be interpersonal, the truth of promises, while Greek truth will be imper- 
sonal, the truth of propositions. Then, mere translation from Aramaic into 
Greek will transform the topics of Gospel preaching and not just the text of the 
sermon. 

To see that this is a mistake, one need only take an example closer to our 
own experience. The English word ‘green’ has a range of uses which only 
partly corresponds to the range of the French word vert. Both words are used 
to pick out a part of the visible spectrum; but the English word ‘green’ is also 
used to pick out the inexperience of beginners, as in “a green recruit,” while 
the French word is not; at the same time, vert is used to describe “fresh” 
behavior, as when a child talks “fresh” to his mother, while the English word is 
not. Thus an English speaker’s Bl-concept of his word ‘green’ will differ in 
content from a French speaker’s Bl-concept of his word vert. Does it follow 
that the French and the English have different concepts of green, the color? 
Of course not. And in fact they do not. 

This fact is empirically significant. The visible spectrum is a continuum, so 
that where one draws a boundary between “one color” and “another” is 
somewhat arbitrary. It is not surprising that there are languages with a color- 
word that refers to a slice of the spectrum different from the slice referred to 
by any color-word of English. The fact that vert refers to just the same slice as 
‘green’ is thus important evidence that people can mean the same “thing” 
through words that would not mean the same in other uses. Therefore an 
understanding of the pattern of uses is different from an understanding of 
what is meant in a given use—a Bl1-concept is different from a B2-concept, 
and both are different again from an understanding of how the thing meant 
should be defined (a B3-concept). Confusing these things is thus a serious 
mistake. 

This mistake goes hand in hand with a second one. As the first mistake 
folds the vagaries of words into the concepts of things, the second folds the 
vagaries of belief into the concepts of things. It arises when E-concepts are 
allowed to be confused with A- and B-concepts. 

The A- and B-concepts are fundamental to the elementary human ability to 
discriminate objects and use words; when E-concepts are confused with them, 
a society’s beliefs become fundamental to the very discrimination of objects 
and to the very possibility of correct speech. Conflicting beliefs (e.g., of 
Hebrews and Hellenes) thereby become conflicting modes of fundamental 
human experience. The beliefs held by a society or stipulated in a theory 
acquire a specious a priori status and allegedly become determinants both of 
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what is real for that society or theory (determinants, that is, of what can be 
said to be and how it can be classified) and of what is grammatical for them 
(determinants of syntactical categories). And vice versa, the stated beliefs of a 
society, its customary classifications, and the grammar of its language all 
become clues to the deep-seated “concepts” which allegedly impose them. ? 

Christianity has triumphed in several different cultures, each of which, prior 
to becoming Christian, had distinctive beliefs inconsistent with Christianity. It 
does not seem problematic to say that these latter beliefs were changed; cer- 
tain beliefs were dropped, and certain new ones were accepted — individuals 
and groups change their beliefs all the time. So as long as the talk is of beliefs, 
matters of conversion and cultural change seem tolerably clear. 

But “concepts” are another story. How does one go about changing a soci- 
ety’s concepts? It seems distinctly odd to say that Christianity changed the 
concepts of the Greeks, the Syrians, the Ethiopians, the Goths. Now, so long 
as “concepts” are taken to be A- and B-concepts, it is not clear that Christian- 
ity had to change them; perhaps the new religion conquered simply by chang- 
ing beliefs. But when E-concepts are confused with A- and B-concepts, this 
distinction can no longer be made, and conversion seems to require a deeper 
task, to require indeed the making of conceptual Semites. And if this latter is 
impossible, it becomes plausible to say that while Christianity converted the 
Greeks on a superficial level, on a more profound level the Greeks converted 
Christianity; they “reconceptualized” it; they turned it into a noncovenantal, 
nonhistoric, ontological religion of the sort required by their underlying 
“concepts.” 

Classical nonrelativistic theologians have a perfectly defensible response to 
such talk. They claim that Greek philosophy was a matter of beliefs, that vari- 
ous Greek ontological beliefs were simply consistent with primitive Christian 
beliefs, and that in the hands of the Greek Fathers a synthesis was formed in 
which a religion which remained covenantal, historical, and eschatological was 
simply enriched by ontological theses.1° This classical view does every bit as 
much justice to the historical facts as the relativistic view. It is just the confu- 
sion of E-concepts with A- and B-concepts which renders the classical account 
unsatisfactory to the relativists. 

It is just the same confusion, moreover, which leads the evidence for theo- 
logical pluralism to be misconstrued as evidence for dogmatic relativism —a 
misconstruction which has been known to occur among critics of relativism as 
well as among its advocates. Theological pluralism is in fact the normal con- 
dition of the Church. The existence of a plurality of theological camps, 
tendencies, or schools appealing to different philosophies, or applying the 
same philosophy differently to theological questions, has almost always been 
acknowledged; whether it should be encouraged or deplored is what has been 
open to question. But welcome or not, theological pluralism has been toler- 
ated to the extent that, precisely, the several acknowledged schools were each 
thought to be consistent with a common body of primary and uniformly under- 
stood doctrine. The pluralism was seen to be logically external to the doctrine, 
as competing explanations are logically external to a neutral description of the 
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facts to be explained, not internal to it, nor incompatible with the existence of 
a neutral description, as a case for dogmatic relativism would require. 


* * * 


It is time to turn to the topic of judgment. In order to say what the mistakes 
are this time, we shall need to clarify how the word ‘judgment’ is used, and we 
shall need to present two antagonistic theories about the structure of judg- 
ment. 

The term ‘judgment’ is ambiguous in at least one of the ways in which we 
have seen ‘concept’ to be ambiguous. That is, it names a private, psychological 
occurrence sometimes, and it names an entity in the public domain sometimes. 
The two senses could be charted like this: 


(J) someone’s judgment = a (S) someone’s judgment = a sentence 
psychological act or the cognate token uttered or written in some 
object of such an act. context to express (J). 


We may call these the J-sense and the S-sense. We shall be using ‘judgment’ 
in both senses, because the latter throws light upon the former. It is the S- 
sense in which the thing called a “judgment” has a tangible structure—a 
grammatically determinable subject and predicate. This grammatical structure 
has an analog in the interior thing which is called a “judgment” in the J-sense 
—an analog traditionally thought of as some sort of “conceptual” structure. 
This interior structure has been the subject of controversy in the antagonist 
theories to which we shall be turning momentarily. But we have no way of 
getting at the interior structure except by looking at the structure of the 
sentence and discovering the semantic role of its parts. Hence the primacy, for 
our purposes, of the S-sense. For the sentence is the material, so to speak, in 
which the judgment becomes tangible. This is what we mean by saying that the 
sentence “expresses” the judgment. The J-judgment becomes the S-judgment: 
it becomes the sentence in being expressed. !! 

More precisely, the judgment becomes a sentence token. A declarative 
sentence token is a linguistic “particular,” the product of someone’s speech- 
action on a unique occasion. If two or more of these sentence tokens have 
exactly the same grammar and vocabulary, they are said to be sentences of the 
same “type”: “The sky is blue’ and ‘The sky is blue’ are two sentence tokens of 
the same sentence type. When such tokens appear in the mouths of different 
people, in different contexts, they can vary widely in meaning, despite the fact 
that they are of the same “type.” For instance, a token of ‘The sky is blue’ can 
be said outdoors in order to contradict someone who thinks the sky is largely 
gray today, but another token of it can be said indoors, backstage, to criticize 
the painted set-design for what was supposed to be a scene set at nightfall. In 
suggesting, then, that the sentence token written or uttered by someone in 
some context “expresses” a judgment (or tries to), we are acknowledging that 
tokens can be of the same type and yet express different judgments. 
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This point is often made more informally. People say, “The same sentence 
can be used to express different judgments.” But it is better to be more pre- 
cise. The same sentence type can express different judgments —yes, that is a 
normal feature of language and communication. But to say that the same 
sentence token can express different judgments —no, that is not normal. It is 
most unusual, arising only in a very special context, such as an allegory or a 
set-up for a double entendre. 

For in normal contexts, the sentence token is so situated in its context as to 
have just one correct or valid line of interpretation, namely, the one judgment 
that the speaker or writer (the shaper of the context) happens to have in mind. 
If I am setting you up for a double entendre, however, or giving instruction 
through “figures,” I have two judgments in mind, and I am going to express 
them in a sentence whose context has been prepared to support both inter- 
pretations. So there are special contexts in which this one-token/one-judg- 
ment rule does not hold. But we shall not be dealing with such contexts. 
Thus, in what follows, we do not touch at all upon the problems of sensus 
plenior, typological exegesis, allegory, or spiritual interpretation. These prob- 
lems do arise in connection with biblical sentences, especially Old Testament 
sentences; but they are not supposed to arise in connection with the sentences 
with which we are concerned in this essay—the sentences which express 
Church teachings (dogmatic formulae). Sentences expressing dogmas are 
supposed to be taken literally, and they have been carefully phrased to avoid 
any anticipated ambiguity. Obviously, then, they are intended to have just one 
correct line of interpretation. In fact, to violate this intention, to extend alle- 
gorical treatment to Church teachings, is to practice the common hermeneutic 
of ancient Gnosticism and not-so-ancient Modernism. 12 


Two Theories 


When we ask about the structure of the judgment, we encounter two compet- 
ing theories. The first assigns to the subject term and to the predicate term the 
same semantic function, namely, the expression of a concept. Hence arises the 
claim that the affirmative judgment is a linking of two concepts, that the nega- 
tive judgment is a separation of two concepts, and that the truth of judgments 
is the inclusion (or noninclusion) of the predicate concept in the concept of 
the subject. Historically associated with late scholastic and early modern 
philosophers, this theory may be called “conceptualist.” It gains plausibility 
from the habit of using as “typical judgments” the four sorts of propositions 
used in syllogisms. ‘All men are mortal’ does seem to link the concept of 
mortality to the concept of man, while ‘No men are mortal’ would seem to 
divide or separate them. 

The other theory of the judgment, which we may call “predicationist,” con- 
tends that subject and predicate terms serve different semantic functions. The 
role of the subject term is referential; it simply points to what the sentence is 
about. But the role of the predicate term is elucidative; it conveys something 
about the referent of the subject term. Thus the judgment as a whole applies 
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the sense of the predicate to the referent of the subject.!3 In so doing, the 
judgment “contracts” or “fits” the predicate to that referent, so that what is 
used in a given judgment is not the entire Bi-concept of the predicate but 
some relevant application thereof (a B2-concept). “The grass is green’ (said of 
its color) and ‘The wood is green’ (said of its lack of seasoning) use different 
senses of ‘green.’!4 This theory was known in the Middle Ages, and a number 
of its features have been rediscovered by Thomists, especially Frederick D. 
Wilhelmsen, or reinvented by Frege, Russell, and other founders of the 
analytical approach to philosophizing. !5 

So we have two theories of the judgment. The conceptualist theory makes 
the judgment a juxtaposition of two integral conceptual blocs, which are then 
linked or divided, so that the conceptual content or “sense” of the subject term 
is just as important as the sense of the predicate term. The predicationist 
theory makes the judgment an application of one and only one concept —that 
of the predicate in its relevant use—to the thing referred to by the subject 
term, so that the subject term plays a demonstrative or designative role rather 
than an elucidative one, with the result that ifs sense or concept is not directly 
at issue. 


The Mistakes 


The first mistake, quite simply, is the conceptualist theory itself. It is false. It 
arose from the ambiguity of “conceptus ultimus” in late scholastic authors. 
When such-and-such an author said that the predicate is contained in or 
agrees with the “concept of the subject,” it made all the difference in the world 
whether he meant that the property picked out by the predicate is exemplified 
by the referent of the subject, or whether he meant that the sense of the predi- 
cate is contained in the sense of the subject. The former was the predicationist 
position, misleadingly stated; the latter was the conceptualist position 
embraced by Suarez. Inherited by Leibniz, the conceptualist position sup- 
ported his inflation of B3-concepts into D-concepts and supported his ultimate 
conclusion that all true propositions are analytic. 

To prove that the conceptualist theory is false, we may look at two impor- 
tant sorts of judgment for which it cannot account. 

The first is the most basic judgment-form of all, the sort which Russell 
called “atomic.” ‘This is green’ is an example. Given a context in which the 
referent of ‘this’ is clear, ‘This is green’ expresses a complete judgment, whose 
logical form is disclosed by the functional notation, ‘Green (this)’ or ‘G(a)’. 
The conceptualist theory cannot account for such a judgment, because the 
subject term, ‘this’, has no concept. As a pure pointer, it has a grammatical 
function but no conceptual content in the usual sense. To be sure, the referent 
of ‘this’ will have a B3-concept, but that concept plays no role in the judgment 
at hand. Suppose the referent is a certain tuft of grass. Then this tuft itself, 
not its B3-concept, is that of which greenness is affirmed, just as it is the tuft 
itself, not its concept’s content, which verifies or falsifies the affirmation. If 
the conceptualist tries to evade this difficulty by alleging that the B3-concept 
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of this tuft is the “content” of ‘this’ in this particular judgment, and that green- 
ness is included in this B3-concept, he is either confusing sense-data with B3- 
concepts or else committing himself to a Leibniz-like metaphysics by stretch- 
ing B3'-concepts into D-concepts. Rather than quarrel with those moves on 
epistemological or metaphysical grounds, I shall exhibit a sort of judgment 
which deprives the conceptualist of the opportunity to make them. 

This new sort of judgment is the elementary quantified judgment. ‘Some- 
thing is green’ is an example. Here the logical form is ‘for some x: Green (x)’ 
or ‘dx (Gx)’. The subject term, ‘something,’ is a natural-language quantifier, 
not a categorical term, and hence again has no concept; it simply has a gram- 
matical use, which is to make an indefinite reference. Predicationists can 
account for ‘Something is green’: it applies one and only one concept, that of 
‘green,’ to the open referential range of ‘something,’ and it is true just in case 
an as yet unspecified item in that range is green. But the conceptualist theory, 
since no definite thing’s B3-concept is in sight here at all, is deprived of its 
previous means of evasion. And if one suggests that ‘Something is green’ be 
taken as saying that some concept contains greenness, one is simply making a 
new assertion; for if the concepts containing greenness happened to be of 
nonexistent things, the new assertion would be true while nothing in fact was 
green. Thus conceptualism is shown to fail. 

Let us now see whether the predicationist theory can account for those 
forms of judgment for which the conceptualist view at least seemed plausible. 
‘All men are mortal’ seemed to link two concepts. Contemporary predica- 
tionists agree that two concepts are involved here, but they argue that a further 
factor determines whether they play the same semantic role, as conceptualism 
assumes, or play different ones. 

Contemporary predicationists analyze ‘All men are mortal’ as saying that if 
anything is man, it is mortal. In other words, there are really two clauses here, 
‘x is man’ and ‘x is mortal,’ joined by a relation of implication under a universal 
quantifier. (‘Anything’ is another natural-language quantifier, but one whose 
grammatical use is to refer to an entire range of items.) The predicate of the 
first clause is ‘man,’ while that of the second is ‘mortal.’16 But whether both 
predicates function formaliter as elucidative concepts or whether they function 
differently, one as designative and the other as elucidative, depends on the 
nature of the implication joining the clauses. 

If the implication is material, the Thomistic idea that the apparent subject, 
‘all men,’ should be taken “materially” is correct. For on this option, the logi- 
cal form is ‘for all x: human (x) > mortal (x)’ or ‘Vx (Hx > Mx)’, where the 
hook, ‘>’, represents the purely truth-functional connective called material 
implication. So taken, the point or force of ‘All men are mortal’ is to assert a 
merely factual connection between the men and the being-mortal. The predi- 
cate term in the antecedent, ‘man,’ is materialized: it simply delimits the set of 
things to which the other predicate, ‘mortal,’ will be applied. Thanks to the 
materiality of the implication, in other words, ‘man’ designates while ‘mortal’ 
elucidates; ‘man’ is used for its reference, while ‘mortal’ is used for its sense. 
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But if the implication is not material, we have a different situation. If we 
replace material implication with strict implication or with some form of 
entailment, we get a new reading of ‘All men are mortal,’ and the scholastics 
knew it. They spoke of a “formal” mode of speech.!7 The judgment expressed 
will be to the effect that men as such are mortal, whereas the former reading 
(more normal outside of philosophical discussions), which the scholastics 
called “material,” expressed the judgment that the objects which happen to be 
men are in fact mortal. 

These two predicationist options are available wherever the sentence is not 
an atomic or elementary quantified sentence. For in all but those two cases, 
the subject term (or what appears to be the subject term) itself is or includes a 
description. In ‘All men are mortal,’ the apparent subject, ‘all men,’ includes 
the descriptive term ‘men.’ In ‘The present king of Spain is a usurper,’ the 
apparent subject, ‘the present king of Spain,’ is a definite description. When 
such a sentence is taken in the stronger way, formaliter, the “sense” of the 
apparent subject is made crucial, whereas when the sentence is taken in the 
normal way, materialiter, the “sense” of the apparent subject is ignored and 
only its “reference” matters. 

The two options are both plausible accounts of ‘All men are mortal,’ and 
they have a decisive advantage over the conceptualist account. The first 
option reads ‘All men are mortal’ as being about Tom, Dick, and Harry, actual 
men of our experience, and not about the concept of man. Hence the 
judgment is merely factual and merely universal. It can be true in the present 
state of the world but false after the general resurrection, when we shall cer- 
tainly continue to be men but shall cease to be mortal. This merely factual 
character is captured in the logical analysis by the use of material (rather than 
Strict or necessary) implication. The second option comes into play if one 
wants to assert more, i.e., if one wants to assert a necessary or conceptual con- 
nection between being human and being mortal, so as to take the sentence 
formaliter. In the logical analysis, one inserts a necessity operator which turns 
the material implication into a strict one. Depending on where it is placed, 
one gets the de dicto claim that all possible men would be mortal —[ Vx (Hx > 
Mx) — or the de re claim that all actual men are essentially mortal — Vx O(Hx > 
Mx). Thus predicationist analysis brings to the study of syllogistic premises 
both a variety and a precision which conceptualism, in its vague talk of one 
thing’s being “of the concept” or “in the concept” of another, cannot match. 

The conclusion which emerges from our discussion so far, then, is that con- 
ceptualism is a seriously mistaken theory of the judgment, reposing upon the 
mistaken view that subject and predicate terms play the same semantic role. 

But the mistake in which we are more particularly interested in this essay is 
a second one. It is a consequence of the conceptualist theory, and we are now 
in a position to state what it is. 

A revealed teaching is a revealed judgment, and a Christian’s assent to the 
teaching involves, among other things, a disposition to make the same judg- 
ment. So in order to assess whether Christianity has come down over the 
centuries and across cultural diversities with a “sameness” of teaching 
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(doctrine), it is necessary to state the conditions under which “sameness of 
judgment” is being preserved. Conceptualism has no resources to state these 
conditions except in terms of the “concept.” It is forced to say that the judg- 
ment remains the same when, and only when, the concept of the subject 
remains the same and the concept of the predicate remains the same. This is 
already a misleading answer, and every confusion between one kind of concept 
and another renders it dangerously false. 

Predicationism, by contrast, yields a clear account of what is essential if a 
judgment is to be preserved invariant from generation to generation. What 
must stay the same is simply the referent of the subject term and the relevant 
(that is, the actually used) sense of the predicate term. The subject term itself 
is replaceable; any term having the same reference may be substituted for it, 
regardless of the differences in sense. At the same time, other senses or usages 
of the predicate term are irrelevant; hence, if the predicate term is replaced by 
another, it is not required that the new term have all the same uses as the 
old—it merely needs to be a synonym of the old term in this context, for this 
purpose, as applied to this kind of subject. Thus it is easy to think of a context 
in which ‘This lamp is too bright,’ “That thing is blinding,’ and ‘My aunt’s 
favorite appliance is too glaring’ are all expressions of essentially the same 
judgment. Similarly in theology, ‘The Son of David walked in Galilee’ and 
‘The Incarnate Word walked in Galilee’— despite the fact that their subject 
terms are drawn from different “theories” of Jesus—are essentially the same 
judgment, given only the co-referentiality in Jesus of ‘the Son of David’ and 
‘the Incarnate Word.’ 18 

By contrast, conceptualism fails to yield a helpful account of the conditions 
necessary for invariance. Conceptualism requires undifferentiated conceptual 
blocs to remain invariant behind both terms, subject and predicate, if the 
judgment is to remain the same. Mistakenly, any re-description of the subject 
may be held to alter the judgment, and a new predicate term may be held to 
have the same effect, even if it is a synonym of the old term (or a translation of 
it) in the context at hand, provided only that the new term’s total range of 
usages is different from that of the old term. Thus conceptualism makes the 
permanence of the judgment depend upon an absence of historical change in 
Bl1- and E-concepts. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that conceptualist 
judgment theory was an ultraconservative obstacle to the thesis of doctrinal 
development before it became an ultraprogressive ally of dogmatic relativism; 
it could never account for the difference between the two. 


* * * 


With the four mistakes now diagnosed, we can show how dogmatic relativism 
emerged historically from them. We show this in eight points in the left-hand 
column. In a parallel column on the right, we exhibit eight alternative points 
in which the mistakes are avoided and the emergence of relativism is blocked. 


(1) Assume that a judgment is a (1') Assume that judgment is the 
linking of two concepts, such that application of one concept to one 
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‘Christ is God,’ for example, be- 
comes a comparison of the concept 
of Christ with that of God or a 
finding that the concept of God is 
contained in the concept of Christ. 
Praedicatem inest subjecto. 

On this assumption, the judgment 
always sets up a connection, ‘A is B’, 
or ‘A is not B’, where ‘A’ and ‘B’ 
stand for two concepts; and judgment 
theory takes one away from the realm 
of linguistic usage into the murkier 
realm of theoretical or abstract enti- 
ties called concepts. 


(2) The meaning of a judgment thus 
depends upon the force of the con- 
cepts composing it, and the force of 
a concept as such is determined by 

its intensional contents or “notes.” 
Hence one concept can be equivalent 
to another only by identity of contents 
and can be nonequivalent to another 
only by way of contradiction. For 
example, the pagan concept of God is 
not the Hebrew concept of God, be- 
cause the one does not contain, and 
the other does contain, the note “cre- 
ator.” Between containing “creator” 
and not containing “creator,” there 

is a contradiction. Hence two con- 
cepts qua concepts can only be dis- 
tinct specifically and they can only be 
equivalent where all their intensional 
contents are the same. As a result, 
two judgments cannot be the same 
unless their respective subject and 
predicate concepts are identical, 

and two judgments cannot be incom- 
patible unless their subject concepts 
are identical. 


or more things (referents) pre- 
sented sensorially or designatively 
by the subject term, such that 
‘Christ is God,’ for example, 
becomes the application of a B2- 
concept of ‘God’ to an empirical 
particular, Jesus, called the Christ. 

On this assumption, judgments 
come in many forms, but each 
atomic judgment involves only one 
concept, and a distinction is drawn 
between predicates as terms used 
for their sense and subjects as 
terms used for their reference. 
Thus judgment theory remains close 
to linguistic entities (terms) and 
their use. 


(2’) The meaning of a judgment de- 
pends upon the force of its terms, 
but the conditions for sameness of 
force are different for subjects and 
predicates. Two or more subject 
terms as subjects have the same 
essential force if and only if they 
have the same referent(s) in the 
context in question. 

Two or more predicate terms, as 
predicates, have the same force if 
and only if they express the same 
concept in the context in question. 
Conceptual sameness requires only 
partial identity of intensional con- 
tents; for in order for two predi- 
cates to express the same concept in 
a given judgment, it is not required 
that the entire dictionary entry 
should be the same for each term. 
It is only required that they be 
synonyms in the context, that is, 
that competent speakers of the 
language (or competent translators) 
agree that ‘t,’ in this sentence has 
the same sense as ‘t;’ would have in 
the same sentence and context (or 
its translation). Moreover, rival 
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(3) Truth is a consequence of mean- 
ing. For the truth of ‘A is B’ 
depends on which concepts A and B 
are, and which concepts they are 
depends upon the intensional con- 
tents of A and B. Therefore the 
permanence of the truth of ‘A is B’ 
depends upon the immutability of 
those contents; and the invariance 

of a judgment from mouth to mouth, 


beliefs about an object or kind need 
not enter into the definition of a 
term naming it nor into the defini- 
tion of terms translating that name 
into other languages. Hence it can- 
not be assumed automatically that 
theos, used in a Greek sentence 
which means that the Prime Mover 
is God, expresses a different con- 
cept from elohim, used in a Hebrew 
sentence which means that Yahweh 
is God. 

As a result, two judgments can be 
essentially the same provided only 
that their subject terms have the 
same reference and their predicates 
the same sense in the context; and 
two judgments can be incompatible 
provided only that their subjects are 
co-referential. Thus a pagan can 
say, “Your god is not the creator,” 
and thereby succeed in having an 
argument with a Jew who says, “My 
God is the creator,” even if their 
B1-concepts of ‘God’ and their 
beliefs about the deity are signifi- 
cantly different, because they at 
least succeed in referring to the 
same supposed entity. If their dif- 
ference in belief or concept had the 
result that they were actually refer- 
ring to different supposed entities, 
they could not be disagreeing with 
each other, because they would be 
talking about different things. 


(3’) Truth is irreducible to meaning, 
at least in the case of judgments 
about real (or allegedly real) things. 
For such judgments, truth depends 
upon the existence of the subject’s 
referent and its correspondence to 
the sense of the predicate. Perma- 
nence of truth in an undated judg- 
ment depends upon the perma- 
nence of the referent’s being as it 
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age to age, or culture to culture, 
depends upon the invariance of the 
same contents. 


(4) That the truth of judgments can 
be permanent, and that historically 
invariant judgments exist (key 
features of what Lonergan calls the 
“classical” world view) are points 
taken for granted, so long as one 
or the other of two assumptions is 
made: (a) that the ontological 
structure of the objects of expe- 
rience imposes upon all minds the 
same concepts of these objects, or 
(b) that human mentality and its 
raw data are so uniform throughout 
the world and throughout history 
that even though concepts are 
formed by man, they are formed 
always and everywhere the same 
(end up containing the same notes). 
The abandonment of assumption (a) 
was the work of Kant. The aban- 
donment of assumption (b) was the 
work of Romantics and historicists 
(including neo-Kantians like Cas- 
sirer) who drew inspiration from 
linguists like von Humboldt or 
Whorf and whose work derived its 
plausibility from documented dif- 
ferences in grammatical structure, 
between languages, and in systems 
of classification and belief, between 
cultures. 


(5) Once both assumptions are either 
abandoned or placed in doubt, it be- 
comes possible, at least, that the con- 
cepts formed by men of one culture 


is said to be, while permanence of 
the truth in a dated judgment de- 
pends simply upon the state of the 
referent at the time to which the 
judgment is pegged. The invariance 
of a judgment from age to age, etc., 
depends entirely upon keeping the 
same referent for the subject, the 
same sense for the predicate, and 
the same time-peg (or lack thereof). 


(4’) The permanent truth of judg- 
ments and the existence of histori- 
cally invariant judgments can be 
established on grounds quite differ- 
ent from those of conceptualism (to 
wit, on the grounds of predication- 
ism), so that Lonergan’s “classical” 
world view is largely a straw man. 
The controversy over whether 
concepts are formed or imposed has 
been vitiated by failure to distin- 
guish between the uses of ‘con- 
cept.’ It is quite possible that 
A-, B2-, and B3-concepts are 
imposed, while the others are 
obviously formed. Moreover, there 
is a crucial difference between 
those concepts which are definitions 
occurring in mathematics, science, 
philosophy, or other formal theories 
and those concepts which occur in 
nontheoretical, everyday, ordinary- 
language contexts. The explicit and 
often stipulative manner in which 
the former are “formed” has noth- 
ing to do with the manner in which 
the latter are “formed.” 19 


(5’) The interesting question is 
whether conceptual differences exist 
in the ordinary-language contexts 
which are required, in different 
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or epoch differ importantly from 
those formed by men of another cul- 
ture or epoch. Whether they do or 
not is a matter for geisteswissen- 
schaftliche research. 


(6) The tool of this research is to be 
the following procedure. One looks 
at the judgments which men of cul- 
ture/epoch C made; philology tells 
one superficially what they were and 
how they were expressed. Then, 
since every judgment is a pronounce- 
ment that the predicate-concept is 
contained in the subject-concept, one 
can map subject-concept A in culture/ 
epoch C by gathering and comparing 
all the propositions in which the 
subject-term ‘A’ (or any of its 
obvious synonyms) occurs. The full 
concept A in culture/epoch C contains 
everything habitually or convention- 
ally predicated of it in these 
judgments. 

Hence arise the lexically mapped 
“concepts” of the Baur and Kittel 
dictionaries; hence the prominence 
of word-studies as a key technique 
of biblical theology, historical 
theology, and Dogmengeschichte. 
Hence, finally, the conceptual abyss 
between the Greek and Hebrew 
“conceptual systems.” Then, when 
the problem arises of how to explain 
these conceptual diversities, a ge- 
netic explanation is sought through 
research into etymologies, which are 
held to reveal Grundbegriffe, or 
“originary understandings.” Hence 
the strong pull of Heidegger’s ety- 


cultures, in order to understand 
their disparate theoretical concepts 
and belief-systems. Whether such 
differences do exist, say, between 
ancient Greek ordinary language 
and ancient Hebrew ordinary lan- 
guage, or between either of those 
and modern Western ordinary lan- 
guage, is a purely empirical ques- 
tion, to be solved by consulting reli- 
able dictionaries and translators. 


(6’) The conceptualist tool for cross- 
linguistic and cross-cultural re- 
search is transparently absurd. It 
depends upon the confusion of E- 
concepts with A- and B-concepts 
and hence of theoretical concepts 
with nontheoretical ones, etc. For 
this reason, the conceptualist 
research tool is just an elaborate 
procedure for begging the one and 
only interesting question. Look: 

we already know that belief-systems 
differ; we already know that con- 
structed theories differ with respect 
to the assumptions used in them; 
the interesting question is whether 
the ordinary language required in 
culture/epoch C, in order to under- 
stand its beliefs and theories differs 
conceptually from the ordinary lan- 
guage required in culture/epoch C4 
in order to understand ifs beliefs 
and theories. To use the differences 
we already know about to prove the 
existence of the very difference we 
are asking about is simply to beg the 
question. 

Hence the mass of scholarship 
upon which conceptual relativism 
and dogmatic relativism rely is a 
scholarship which blatantly assumes 
what it is supposed to prove. 2° 

Moreover, insofar as concepts 
have anything to do with the mean- 
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mological speculations on biblical 
exegetes like Oepke, on Gadamer’s 
hermeneutics, etc. 


ing of words, or of words-in-context, 
concepts cannot have much to do 
with etymologies, because the 
meaning of a word is a matter of 
usage, not of etymology, Aquinas 
already knew this (ST 1, q. 13, a. 2, 
ad 2). 

Finally, what is the status of the 
interesting question itself? What 
kind of evidence could there be that 
a diversity in A- or B-concepts exists 
in ordinary-language contexts be- 
tween cultures/epochs? I can only 
imagine two kinds. 

First, we might encounter a frus- 
trating inability to translate docu- 
ments from C, into language under- 
standable in C2, no matter how 
many neologisms, loan-words, 
clumsy paraphrases, and explana- 
tory footnotes we resorted to. Has 
that ever happened? Apparently 
not. Missionaries have succeeded in 
translating some or all of the Greek 
New Testament into hundreds of 
exotic languages spoken in exotic 
cultural contexts and have suc- 
ceeded in making converts in those 
cultures. So what is the problem? 

Secondly, suppose we have a 
newly discovered native culture. 
The work of translation seems to go 
smoothly enough and a number of 
natives have learned English. But 
suppose they keep making state- 
ments in English which seem to us 
to involve category mistakes or to 
be in some other way logically 
deviant. For example, suppose that 
one of our new converts to Chris- 
tianity announces that God varies 
with the growth and contraction of 
the money supply, and suppose he 
cannot be made to understand why 
we consider this to be a misconcep- 
tion. Or suppose that the English- 
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(7) It follows that while ‘A is B’ 

-‘may have been true for culture/ 
epoch C, given the “conceptual uni- 
verse” of that time, ‘A is B’ may 

be false or truth-valueless today, 
given the conceptual universe of our 
time. This problem, once discovered, 
is called the “historicity of truth,” 

or “die Geschichtlichkeit der Wahrheit- 
serkenninis,” or “the historical rela- 
tivity of dogmatic formulae,” ete. 

It becomes “the great problem which 
modern man must face,” “the issue 
never yet confronted squarely by the 
Magisterium,” etc. 


(8) Creative theology has a response 
to the problem, however. The sense 


of Chalcedon’s definition, for example, 


can be repristinated for the men of 
today by a twofold effort. (a) We 
must return to the original concep- 
tual universe of the dogma (bypass- 
ing scholasticism) by historico- 
philological scholarship after the 
fashion of (6) above, so as to redis- 
cover the original conceptual contents 


speaking natives simply cannot be 
taught any of our sciences, disci- 
plines, or technologies. Then, 
clearly we would be dealing with a 
“difference of mentality” which 
could plausibly be taken as evidence 
for some deep-seated conceptual 
diversity. And has that ever hap- 
pened? Again, apparently not. 
Even though there are hundreds of 
cultures which have never devel- 
oped anything like Western philos- 
ophy or science, the natives of those 
cultures are today, all over the 
world, learning Aristotle, quantum 
mechanics, electrical engineering, 
etc. So what is the problem? 


(7) IES, is a time-pegged sentence 
of ancient language L ,, and has a 
translation T[S,] in a modern lan- 
guage L, which is considered accu- 
rate, then if S; was ever true in L, 
it is still true in L, and its transla- 
tion T[S,] is true in L». A time- 
pegged sentence the referent of 
whose subject and the sense of 
whose predicate remains unaltered 
cannot have an accurate translation 
with a different truth value. 

Hence there is no problem of the 
“historicity of truth.” The entire 
issue is a pseudo-problem. 


(8') If an old formula, ‘F(a)’, and a 
new formula, ‘G(b)’, are so related 
that the sense of ‘F’ is not the same 
as the sense ‘G’ in the context or the 
referent of ‘a’ is not really identical 
to the referent of ‘b’, then the two 
formulae simply cannot make the 
same affirmation. Bouillard’s 
analogie de la vérité is nonsense; 

its use in dogmatic contexts is 
hermeneutical gnosticism. 
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and linkages; and (b) we must make a 
creative search among contemporary 
concepts for those which will some- 
how capture in their own way the 
Chalcedonic conceptual ratios. The 
resulting updated formula will not be 
the ‘A is B’ of Chalcedon but a new 
formula, ‘C is D’, such that A:B:: 
C:D. This is Henri Bouillard’s analo- 
gie de la vérité. It is not excluded that 
the two formulae may be inconsistent 
in some one conceptual universe, 
e.g., Chalcedon’s or today’s or, 
indeed, that of some ahistorical 
scholasticism. But once the vain hope 
of some permanent, supra-historical 
system is abandoned, there is no 
problem of inconsistency, because the 
two formulae are not called upon to 
coexist in any one conceptual frame- 
work but rather to be transpositions 
of each other into different frame- 
works. 


Conclusion: The problematic developed in (1)-(8) disappears in (1')-(8'). But 
points (1) through (8) depend upon confusions over the sense of ‘concept’ and 
upon the conceptualist theory of the judgment, which has been refuted by 
Thomists like F. D. Wilhelmsen and by the whole development of analytical 
philosophy from Frege to the present. Ergo the problematic developed in (1)- 
(8) is a pseudo-problematic. Its existence has everything to do with logico- 
linguistic mistakes in Suarez, Leibniz, Kant, and the neo-scholastic manuals — 
and nothing to do with the real needs of theology. 


W. H. Marshner 
Christendom College 
Front Royal, Virginia 
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Table of Senses of “Concept” 


Private (Psychological) Senses 


(A) my concept of x = a psychologi- 
cal entity, not directly an object of 
introspection, by virtue of which I 
am able to recognize an x or use 
correctly the word ‘%’ and other 
words referring to an x. 


(B1) my concept of ‘x’ = the data of 
introspection which yield what would 
be my general definition of “’ —my 
grasp of the word’s possible uses. 


(B2) my concept of ‘x’ = the data of 


introspection which yield what I would 


take ‘x’ to mean in this case. 


(B3) my concept of x = the data of 
introspection which yield what would 
be my definition of the thing itself. 


(B4) my concept of x = the description 


under which I am now thinking of x. 


(C) my concept of x = the first judg- 
ment on x which pops into my head 
when I hear ‘%’ or another term I 
take to refer to x; what is for me 

the salient fact about x. 


(E) my concept of x = the set of 
judgments I habitually make about x; 
what I believe about x. 


Public (Objective) Senses 


(B1') the concept of & = the cor- 
rect general definition of %’. 

(B1}) my concept of ‘x’ = my gener- 
al definition of %’. 


(B2') the concept of ‘x’ = what % 
means in the case and context at 
hand. 

(B2)) my concept of %’ = what I 
take ‘x’ to mean in this case. 


(B3’) the concept of x = the correct 
definition of the thing, x, itself 

(for the purpose at hand). 

(B3}) my concept of x = my defini- 
tion of the thing, x, itself. 


(B4’) a concept of x = a description 
under which one may plausibly or 
defensibly think of x. 

(B4}) a public expression of (B4), 
€.g., a sentence predicating of x the 
description in question. 


(C’) the outward expression of (C). 


(D) the concept of x = the total set 
of truths about x; everything known 
or knowable about x. 


(E’) A’s concept of x = A’s recorded 
beliefs about x, especially those 
considered most distinctive. 


Notes 


“The Church spread throughout the whole world,” Irenaeus wrote, “carefully guards this 
kerygma she has received, together with the faith. She guards them as if she had only one 
house; she believes them as if she had only one heart and one soul, and in the same way she 
preaches and teaches and hands them on as if she had only one mouth. ... Just as the sun, a 
creature of God, is one and the same over the whole earth, so the preaching of the truth 
appears everywhere and enlightens all who want to come to a knowledge of the truth” (Adv. 
Haer. I, 10, 2). 


The term “dogmatic relativism” is taken from Pius XII’s encyclical Humani Generis and will 
be used here in the same sense. See Acta Apostolicae Sedis 42 (1950), especially pp. 565f. 
The relevant paragraphs are reprinted in Denzinger-Schénmetzer, Enchiridion symbolorum, 
32nd edition (New York: Herder, 1963), numbers 3881-3883 (old numbers 2309-2312). 

The relativistic theory to which Pius XII took exception is nicely presented by Henri 
Bouillard, S.J., “Notions conciliaires et analogie de la vérité,” Recherches de science religieuse 
35 (1948), pp. 251-271; see also Avery Dulles, S.J., The Survival of Dogma (Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1971), especially pp. 117f. 


Since the specimen is intended to be merely representative and symptomatic, I have not 
thought it necessary to attribute each point made in the sample to its source. Those who 
have read around in recent theology will have no trouble recognizing what (and whom) it is a 
sample of. 


A splendid discussion of Kant’s a priori concepts of the pure understanding is Thomas K. 
Swing, Kant’s Transcendental Logic (New Haven: Yale, 1969). 


A classic and systematic presentation of Thomistic usage is Joannes a Sancto Thoma, Cursus 
philosophicus Thomisticus, ed. B. Reiser, 3 vols. (Rome: Marietti, 1930). 


By way of anticipating a point to be made later, this “final understanding” of a term in con- 
text might turn out to be its sense, or might turn out to be its reference, or might need to be 
both; a major dispute in judgment theory turns upon this issue. The distinction between 
sense and reference has its roots in the medieval distinction between significatio and supposi- 
tio. For the modem discussion (and recovery) of the difference, see Gottlob Frege, “On 
Sense and Reference,” in Translations from the Philosophical Writings of Gottlob Frege, ed. 
Peter Geach and Max Black (Oxford, 1970), pp. 56-78. 


In both kinds of definition, facts and experiences settle the matter only so far. Off at the 
end, there are decisions to be made. In the case of word-definitions, a lexicographer will try 
to make his decisions in such a way that all the standard uses are recognized and the further 
uses of the best authors are accepted, while vulgar, corrupt, or inexact uses are rejected. 
Thus decisions are involved, but because they leave all standard uses intact, they do not con- 
vert the dictionary into a book of stipulative definitions. A definition is felt to be stipulative 
only when it violates or excludes some standard use of the term defined. The introduction of 
stipulatively defined terms marks a profound transition; essentially, it is the transition from 
ordinary-language use to theory construction, a tum from B- to E-concepts, as we shall see. 
There is a similar passage from ordinary talk to theory in the case of real definitions. I 
have said that the elaboration of these definitions can be a philosophical task; but long 
before philosophy arises, the practical needs of everyday life require some understanding of 
what things are. What is a horse, for example? It is a four-footed animal good for riding. 
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What is a thief? It is one who takes the property of another. Neither of these definitions 
would pass Socratic inspection; but they were never meant to. They are beginnings —rough 
ones, perhaps, but good enough for many purposes. Thus, in the normal case, there is a fair 
stretch of agreement on real definitions before hard examples are posed, rival decisions 
made, stipulative turns taken, and explicit philosophical differences introduced. 

In either case, it is worth noting that the passage to stipulative definition and to theory 
brings with it a pluralism of technical concepts, which we shall discuss below under the label 
“E-concepts.” This pluralism breaks up the unity-in-vagueness or unity-in-incompleteness of 
B1-concepts, B3-concepts, and ordinary language. 

What I have just said about the differences between ordinary-language contexts and theo- 
retical contexts presupposes that there is a good sense of “theoretical” in which ordinary- 
language contexts are nontheoretical. I see no need to defend that presupposition, since it is 
implicitly conceded by everyone who feels the need to stipulate, formalize, or otherwise 
recede from “everyday” talk in order to theorize effectively. Now it may be the case that 
there is another good sense of “theoretical” in which all statements, no matter how ordinary, 
are theoretical (so that all seeing is seeing-as, and all formal theories are just “more theoreti- 
cal” than informal discussions), as a number of philosophers seem to hold; but it is not clear 
that this less familiar sense of “theoretical” can be given a suitable definition which is free of 
confusion between different senses of “concept.” 


An extensive debate over relativism in the philosophy of science has tumed upon the role of 
E-concepts in technical or formalized theories. Relativists such as Thomas S. Kuhn (The 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions [Chicago, 1962]) and Paul Feyerabend (“Against Method,” 
Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science IV (Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1970]) hold that 
the E-concepts appear as definitions of the entities with which the theory deals. 

This position quickly leads to remarkable consequences. Recall that definitions are 
usually taken to be analytic. Notice that E-concepts would have to be stipulative definitions. 
They stipulate some disputable decision or belief about the definiendum. Hence if theoreti- 
cal and technical concepts do appear as definitions in a theory, the disputable beliefs which 
they incorporate become “analytical statements” within that theory. This has the odd result 
that the belief is no longer falsifiable within the framework of that theory. At best, experi- 
ment might suggest that the whole theory is moot, in that no entities correspond to its defini- 
tions. From this, Kuhn and Feyerabend derive the further odd result that competing theo- 
ries, embracing conflicting beliefs, are about different entities and so (on deeper reflection) 
are not really competing at all. 

But it is highly doubtful whether scientific theories have in fact had this structure. It is 
more likely that conflicting beliefs introduced as E-concepts have played the role of auxiliary 
assumptions. After all, it was part of the “Newtonian concept” of mass that it was indepen- 
dent of velocity, and this belief came to be rejected in the “relativistic concept,” where mass 
varies with velocity; so we have two E-concepts of mass, yet the intended reference of ‘mass’ is 
substantially the same in the two theories. Indeed, if it were not the same, Kuhn and 
Feyerabend would be correct in saying the two theories would be about different things and 
hence would not be rivals. But a 20th-century physicist does not say that what Newton 
meant by “mass” does not exist; he says that Newton was wrong about one of its properties. 
On this and many related points of importance, see Carl R. Kordig, The Justification of 
Scientific Change (Dordrecht-Holland: D. Reidel Publishing Co., 1971). 


An important influence contributing to this confusion was a habit of German neo-Kantian 
thinkers—their habit of using the term Logik so broadly as to cover “die Erkenntnisbetati- 
gung als solche in ihrer formalen Struktur.” Problems of formal logic, of everyday, pre- 
scientific knowledge, of cognitive psychology, of philosophical epistemology, and of scientific 
method (including stipulative concept-formation), were thereby stewed together in one pot. 
See H. H. Bruun, Science, Values, and Politics in Max Weber’s Methodology (Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard, 1972), p. 12. 


Catholic theologians and historians of dogma will want to maintain, of course, two further 
things: (a) that the ontological theses actually used by the ancient Councils are not simply 
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consistent with primitive Christian beliefs but are also illuminative of their true depth, and 
(b) that the concepts expressed in the Councils’ dogmatic formulae themselves are B-con- 
cepts, whereas the several theological systems explicating the formulae may employ technical 
E-concepts. This classical way of distinguishing between faith and theology (i.e., between 
fides quae as ordinary language and theology as theoretization) is unavailable to the relativist 
exactly because he has confused E-concepts with B-concepts. For the same reason, the rela- 
tivist cannot distinguish between the relativity of theological conclusions (i.¢., their being 
relative to the system or school of theology in which they are deduced) and the alleged rela- 
tivity of dogmatic formulae themselves. The long-ingrained habit of describing biblical texts 
constitutive of the fides quae as Pauline “theology” or Johannine “theology” abets this confu- 
sion. 


A sentence so considered as to be making tangible this judgment rather than that one is 
often called a “proposition” or a “statement.” Statements and propositions are often 
thought to be different in kind from sentences, more abstract. If they are thought to be 
abstract entities based on linguistic entities (e.g., equivalence classes of sentences under a 
synonymy relation, or ordered pairs whose first member is a sentence and whose second 
member is an interpretation), 1 have no quarrel with the alleged difference. But if state- 
ments and propositions are thought to be abstract entities independent of language alto- 
gether, I do have a quarrel; but I shall not pursue it here. 


I have discussed these matters in Marian Studies 28 (1977), pp. 81ff. 


To put the matter scholastically, when a term is being used to express the subject of a judg- 
ment, one’s grasp of the term itself (conceptus medius) combines with the context to lead the 
mind to a conceptus ultimus which is the term’s “referent”; and thus the term is being taken 
materialiter. But when a term is being used to express the predicate of a judgment, one’s 
grasp of the term and its context leads the mind to some determinate “sense” of the term as 
conceptus ultimus. So understood, the term is being taken formaliter. 


In other words, the Bl-concept of ‘green’ is an analogical concept, as indeed are nearly all 
Bl-concepts of natural-language predicates. For the rise of analogical senses through the 
contraction of a predicate to diverse subjects, see James F. Ross, “A New Theory of Anal- 
ogy,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association (1970), pp. 70-85; 
“Analogy and the Resolution of Some Cognitivity Problems,” The Journal of Philosophy 67 
(1970), pp. 725-746. 


See the Thomistic dictum that subjects are taken materialiter, while predicates are taken 
formaliter (ST 1, q. 13, a. 12c). For Thomistic judgment theory and a vigorous critique of 
conceptualism, see Frederick D. Wilhelmsen, Man’s Knowledge of Reality (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, 1955); for analytical judgment theory, see the introductory sections of White- 
head and Russell, Principia Mathematica, and the volleys exchanged in the debate between 
Russell and P. F. Strawson over reference and definite descriptions; for a survey of both, see 
Ambrose McNicholl, “On Judging,” The Thomist 38 (1974): 768-825. 


This account goes back to Whitehead and Russell, Principia Mathematica (Cambridge, 1910); 
a different account can be found in L. Goddard and R. Routley, The Logic of Significance 
and Context, vol. I (Edinburgh: Scottish Academic Press, 1973). 


Scholastic discussion of the second or “formal” reading is found in commentaries on the 
different ways in which propositions can be true “per se.” For references in Cajetan and 
Sylvester of Ferrara, see Sancti Thomae Aquinatis Opera Omnia, Leonine Edition, vol. 16, 
Indices (Rome, 1948), p. 588, s. v. “per se.” Contemporary analysis of the second reading 
goes back to C. I. Lewis, who pioneered the work on strict implication and began the recov- 
ery of modal logic. 


This example assumes, of course, that the two sentences are being read materialiter. Indeed, 
in these particular examples, the “formal” reading is either impossible or absurd. But other 
cases are often ambiguous. Take, for example, this theological claim: “The Son of David is 
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the Messiah.” Read materialiter as referring to Jesus of Nazareth, this is a highly informative, 
synthetic claim; but read formaliter as a truth about the Son of David as such, whoever he 
may be, the claim is arguably analytic in the context of standard Messianic hopes. 

Clearly, if the sentence is to be read formaliter, there are much stricter constraints on how 
the apparent subject may be replaced or translated, if invariance is to be secured, precisely 
because the apparent subject of these formal readings is being strictly or “per se” connected 
to the apparent predicate, so that the judgment expressed is a very different thing from the 
judgment expressed by the material reading. 

Beyond question, one of the greatest weaknesses (and dangers) of the conceptualist 
theory is its inability to distinguish sharply between these “material” and “formal” readings. 


Recall that the Blj- and B3\-concepts, being native to nontheoretical, everyday language 
concepts, are “formed” simply by a reflective/expressive effort, and that the B1'- and B3’- 
concepts are “formed” simply by comparison and criticism of such efforts. Hence in both 
cases the formed definition is merely an attempt to capture in words what we already have in 
our heads. That is why we respond to such definitions with a sense of recognition. See the 
fascinating remarks of R. M. Hare, “Philosophical Discoveries,” in his Essays on Philosophi- 
cal Method (Berkeley, 1972), pp. 19-37. But the passage from everyday usage to theory con- 
struction is often a passage from such “recognition” definitions to stipulative definitions. 
For this reason, what appear to be B-concepts in theoretical contexts may not be real B- 
concepts at all but E-concepts; they incorporate controvertible beliefs. 


For a Protestant exegete’s brilliant attack on the conceptualist research procedure, see James 
Barr, The Semantics of Biblical Language (Oxford, 1961). 


CULTURE AND 
LITERATURE 


The Ancient Quarrel 


It might be thought that the ancient quarrel between philosopher and poet of 
which Plato speaks in the Republic is one between prose and verse, but of 
course that won’t do. It is the rare pre-Socratic philosopher who expressed 
himself in prose. Prose is a late entry in philosophical style. 

For all that, even without quite knowing what Plato had in mind when he 
referred to the ancient quarrel, we start off fairly sure we know who the dis- 
putants are and that they noticeably differ. 

Take almost any article in almost any philosophical journal and lay it next to 
something by e. e. cummings, and it will be undeniable that there is a differ- 
ence, no matter our inability to say what that difference is. 

Wittgenstein’s discussion No. 957,002 on language will displease the eye 
and ear, if not the mind, in a way that no poem of Richard Wilbur’s possibly 
could. 

I shall first put forth a number of things which can serve to sharpen the dif- 
ference between the disputants, between a personified philosophy and poetry, 
by blurring it. I will argue that where the difference between philosophy and 
poetry is most precisely stated, their fundamental kinship is presupposed. 

Where we are now, however, is somewhere else. Since Nietzsche, philoso- 
phizing has been understood as an art, a poetic act. Nowadays Richard Rorty 
tells us that the philosopher must be a strong poet. The distinction seems lost. 
But a more profound one—this is my second point—a more profound differ- 
ence is revealed between poetic philosophy in this latter-day sense and both 
philosophy and poetry in a pre-modern sense. This is not news, of course. 
The only trouble with the post-modern view is that it is incoherent. 


I. Dante the Philosopher 


In his famous letter to Can Grande della Scala, in which he dedicates the Para- 
diso to his one-time patron, Dante presents his poem according to the conven- 
tions of the medieval prooemium, a device that came into the West from 
Hellenistic philosophy thanks to the translations of Boethius. ! 

One introducing a work should do six preliminary things, says Dante; and 
we must imagine a medieval master, a scholasticus, lecturing on—that is, 
reading —an authoritative text to his students. Any text worth being the sub- 
ject of a lectio was to be pondered, analyzed, taken apart and put together 
again, mastered. 

At the outset of the enterprise, the learner should have several things 
explained to him: what the subject of the work is, who the author is, what form 
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or shape the work has, to what end it was written, what its title signifies, and 
finally to what part of philosophy it belongs. Dante will introduce his own 
Divina Commedia by touching on just these points. 

This is precisely how a scholasticus would present the Isagoge of Porphyry 
or the De Anima of Aristotle. You may think this lowers the status of the 
poem, you may think it elevates it. But there is more. Dante, having noted 
that his poem is possessed of multiple meanings, applies to it the theory of the 
senses of Scripture —something with which his reader would be familiar, from 
Augustine’s De Doctrina Christiana or perhaps indirectly from the Summa 
Theologiae. 

In recalling the difference between the literal and the various allegorical 
senses of a text, Dante illustrates the distinction with a text from Scripture 
which at the same time suggests a surprising kinship among all these senses: 
“When Israel went out of Egypt, the house of Jacob from a people of strange 
language, Judah was his sanctuary, and Israel his dominion” (Ps 114). The 
literal meaning of the passage is the children of Israel’s departure from Egypt 
in the time of Moses. There is also an allegorical sense, indeed there are 
three: our redemption through Christ, the soul’s conversion from sin to grace 
(call that the moral sense), and the passing of the soul from the bondage of 
this world to the glory beyond, which is the anagogical sense of this Scriptural 
passage. 

The subject of the Divine Comedy, literally taken, is the state of souls after 
death. What is its subject taken allegorically? Man according as by his merits 
or demerits in the exercise of his free will he is deserving of reward or punish- 
ment by justice. 

As we follow this fascinating discussion, a prooemium to a book by its own 
author, we are prepared for the sixth point. To what part of philosophy does 
the Divine Comedy belong? To moral philosophy; to ethics. 

Scholars have questioned whether what I have thus summarized is gen- 
uinely coming from Dante. I have no doubt that it is, but that makes no 
difference here. I have gone on about it because it presents us with a mas- 
sively important fact: The author of one of the greatest poems in our tradition 
tells us that this poem is a philosophical work. This is the same tradition that 
contains Plato’s account of an ancient quarrel between philosopher and poet. 
Dante clearly sees no enmity between philosophy and poetry. At the end of 
La Vita Nuova he even tells us he is deep in study so that he will become 
equipped to say of Beatrice what has never before been said of any woman. 

What is more, La Vita Nuova alternates poems with prose sections; indeed, 
each of the thirty-one poems embedded in the text is introduced by a narrative 
account and followed by analysis. Or consider the Convivio, by design a philo- 
sophical work: after the first treatise, a canzone of Dante’s was to stand at the 
head and provide the text to be analyzed and explained. 

No need to go on about it. Dante seems fairly clear about how poetry dif- 
fers from philosophical treatises; nonetheless, he sees something very much 
like a continuity between philosophy and poetry. Whatever might constitute 
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the difference is only obscured by his description of the style of the Divine 
Comedy: “The form or manner of treatment is poetic, fictive, descriptive, 
digressive, and figurative; furthermore, it is definitive, analytical, probative, 
refutative, and exemplificative” (No. 9). That description does not seem to 
leave out any style; there seems to be nothing reserved for philosophy as such. 


II. What Plato Said 


Plato’s remark about the ancient quarrel comes after an extended discussion 
of mimetic poetry, which he characterizes thus: “It imitates human beings 
acting under compulsion or voluntarily, and as a result of their actions sup- 
posing themselves to have fared well or ill and in all this feeling either grief or 
joy.”2. The conversation will soon arrive at the conclusion that we are most 
imitable, most apt subjects for mimetic poetry, when we are subject to our 
emotions, whereas one who reacts temperately and reasonably to misfortune 
“is neither easy to imitate nor to be understood when imitated, especially by a 
nondescript mob assembled in the theater.”3 The mimetic poet corrupts us by 
encouraging fantasies far removed from reality. Indeed, such poetry is an 
imitation of an imitation, twice removed from the really real. Homer has been 
called the “educator of Hellas,” Plato says, clearly finding this ironic. Homer 
shows us both men and gods acting in reprehensible ways. He and the other 
poets thus must be banished from the ideal city Socrates and his friends are 
imagining: “But nevertheless let it be declared that if the mimetic and dulcet 
poetry can show any reason for her existence in a well-governed state, we 
would gladly admit her, since we ourselves are very conscious of her spell. But 
all the same it would be impious to betray what we believe to be the truth.”4 
Poets may plead the case for poetry in lyric or other measure, while non-poets 
may do so in prose, but what they all need to show is that poetry is not only 
delightful but also beneficial to orderly government and to human life. 

In the Phaedo, Socrates is presented as writing lyrics, adaptations of Aesop. 
He is doing this in response to a persistent dream he has had throughout his 
life, a dream that says to him, “Socrates, practice and cultivate the arts.” All 
this time he has taken this to mean he should go on practicing philosophy, 
since that is the greatest of all the arts. But now, before he dies, he is writing 
some hymns and lyric poems, just to be on the safe side. 

What, then, is Plato’s point? It is not that poetry itself is suspect, but rather 
that it is wrong to use it to exhibit the unworthy conduct of men and of gods. 

In Chapter 25 of the Poetics, Aristotle seems to be responding to some of 
Plato’s concerns. He says we should not confuse what is correct in politics with 
what is correct in poetry; and as for the depiction of immoral action, that is 
something that must be viewed in terms of the character performing this 
action, and so forth. 

Aristotle seems as sensitive as Plato to the charms of poetry, though there 
are certainly differences between the two. But they certainly agree on this 
point: poetry should convey the truth. 
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III. Spectra of Discourse 


There are several ways in which poetry can be held to be at a given point, per- 
haps an extreme point, of a spectrum of discourse which includes just about 
every studied use of language.> 


a) Infima Doctrina 

One way of which Dante would have been aware is set forth by Thomas 
Aquinas in his comparison of the works which make up the Organon of Aris- 
totle—the logical works, as we might say. The various logical works are con- 
cerned with discursive uses of language; that is, with speech which derives a 
new truth from one or more other truths. The syllogism is the obvious form of 
such discursive derivation: a piece of discourse in which something is said to 
be true because other things are true. 

A number of Aristotelian works contribute to our grasp of the form of this 
sort of discourse; but once that is had, we notice a cadenza described in the 
Organon. Some arguments are necessary or apodictic: not only do they derive 
conclusions necessarily from premises, they derive necessary conclusions. 
Such demonstrative proof is what Aristotle meant by episteme, or science. But 
not all arguments arrive at necessary truths; indeed, few do. There are argu- 
ments which exhibit various degrees of probability in the conclusions they 
draw. There are rhetorical arguments. And there is poetical argument or dis- 
course. 

There is a great deal of affinity between Aristotle’s Rhetoric and his Poetics, 
particularly on the level of diction. Moreover, the word pictures of the 
rhetorician are part and parcel of his discourse, of his argument, of the way he 
leads his listener to thinking “B” because he has thought “A.” 

On this Aristotelian spectrum of discourse, poetry—what Thomas calls 
infima doctrina—comes last. The declension within the Organon is based on 
the kinds of things dealt with in the different types of argument. There are 
some things which do not permit of demonstrative argument, just as there are 
things it would be silly to wax rhetorical or poetic about — Euclid on the paral- 
lel postulate, for example. 

Human affairs, moral matters, important though they be, are so variable 
and contingent in nature that there are few firm truths to be had. There are 
some, to be sure, of high generality; but if moral philosophy is to guide choices 
and actions, it will have to move in the direction of the concrete. The more 
practical it becomes, the less rigorous it will be. Parum vel nihil est utile, 
Thomas Aquinas says, if what we seek is certain, unchanging knowledge. 

It is well to remember that whether its ends are forensic or political, 
rhetoric is always at the service of the practical. It is also well to remember 
that metaphor is at the heart of poetic diction. The poet speaks of one thing in 
terms of another, and the putting together, if successful, brings the shock of 
recognition. 
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b) Kierkegaardian Aesthetics 
We have just discussed one spectrum which enables us to place poetry in con- 
tinuity with what the ancient quarrel would pit it against. But there is another. 

In the Poetics, Aristotle says you might put Herodotus into verse, but that 
would not turn him into poetry. Versification in meter and rhyme is not 
enough for poetry. Nonetheless, it is by noticing that words can be both things 
and signs that we become enabled to create a spectrum of uses of language in 
which the medium becomes part of the message. 

The matter of language is vocal sound, articulated sound, which by conven- 
tion comes to mean this as opposed to that. Onomatopoeia has its charms, but 
in most cases the connection between word and meaning seems to be arbi- 
trary. Why does “waffle” mean what it does? What about “door,” “dog,” 
“tree”? What these words mean could in principle have been signified by any 
other sound, as is obvious in the fact that other languages use very different 
sounds to mean what our English words mean. Such considerations lead easily 
to an understanding of “significant voiced sound” and the complexity of rela- 
tion between sound and meaning. 

If we think of such uses of language as a lecture on non-Euclidean geometry 
and a sonnet by Gerard Manley Hopkins, we are likely to speak of the music of 
the latter, but not at all likely to think of the former in that context. This is not 
because words do not sound when they are used to talk about mathematics; 
they sound just as much here as words ever do in a poem. But because 
meanings or concepts dominate, the music of the words seems to drop below 
the threshold of hearing. 

In “The Windhover,” on the other hand, the medium of language is a good 
part of what we are hearing. The musical qualities of the vehicle of meaning 
are exploited in such a way that they are inseparable from the meaning of the 
poem. 

It was Kierkegaard, in Either/Or, who suggested this spectrum of language 
uses created by the degrees of prominence of the music of language. © 


IV. Classical and Modern 


Poetry is a genus, not a species; and any responsible discussion of our theme 
would require us to get into at least the distinctions Aristotle made between 
tragic and comic, epic and lyric poetry. We should also add the short story, the 
novel, the opera, the song, and many other things. 

I will not be the first to discuss our subject as if poetry were a single thing. 
It could be asked whether the kind of comparison of poetry and other uses of 
language I am about to embark on has much to do with what Plato meant by 
mimetic poetry, but no matter—I shall plunge ahead anyway. 

It is the rare discussion of poetry that does not stress the difference between 
modern poetry and what preceded it. For some, the development is just that: 
a development, not something destructive of continuity. But there are other, 
more radical statements as well. 
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a) Jacques Maritain 

In his Mellon lectures on Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry, Jacques Maritain 
provides a straightforward statement on how classical poetry differs from 
modern poetry.’ I shall not attempt to put before you Maritain’s analysis in all 
its subtlety and complication. Suffice it to say, he sees the origin of poetry in 
an intuition the poet has. This intuition is a preconceptual spiritual experience 
at the center of the soul, but it has the real as its object. 

Given this “intuitive pulsion,” this inner music, the next step is to express it 
in words. In classical poetry, Maritain says, “the creative impulse enters the 
sphere of authority of conceptual reason, and conceptual reason claims its 
rights to sovereignty. The intuitive content which puts pressure on the poet 
must be translated into concepts and this translation into concepts must com- 
ply with the absolute primacy of the rational connections and the logical 
objectivity to be expressed through the signs of this social instrument which is 
language.” 

The reader responds to a classical poem against the background of the “old 
saying of the Logicians, words signify concepts and concepts signify things.”? 
Through its language, the poem thus puts a definite set of things before the 
mind of the reader. How, then, does it differ from mere information? The 
poem has as its purpose the conveying of that intuition which lies at the origin 
of its creation. This intuition is conveyed by the music of the words. The lan- 
guage of the poem enables it to transcend the set of things it puts before the 
mind and thus enables the reader to participate “in the poetic intuition which 
was born in the spiritual night of the preconceptual activity of the poet.”10 
“Thus it is that the music of words is of absolute necessity for the classical 
poem; and together with the music of the words, the rhyme, and all the 
prosodic requirements of regular form.” !! 

How is it with the modern poem, according to Maritain? There is the same 
preconceptual intuition at its origin, but in expressing it the poct endeavors to 
abolish the intermediary signification, the definite set of things called up by 
the meanings of the words employed. It is as if language were used in a direct 
effort to convey the poetic intuition. Maritain does speak of a nonconceptual 
meaning of the language of the poem, but he insists that the poem can never 
free itself entirely of “an intelligible meaning, capable of obscurely touching 
and moving the intellect.”!2_ He speaks of the poet who “sometimes even 
completely dispenses with explicit concepts and passes immediately from the 
images to the words.”!3 He hastens to add that this is a special case. Gener- 
ally speaking, modern poetry is not merely imagist poetry. 

And how does the reader respond? The words no longer signify concepts 
subjected to the sovereignty of rational connections and logical objectivity. 
The words now signify concepts and images which obey the law of intuitive 
pulsions. The words immediately convey the inner music and intuitive pul- 
sions of the poet. 

Difficult stuff, but Maritain invites us to verify what he is saying by reading 
the samples he provides. 
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b) Hugh Kenner 

Maritain’s description of modern poetry is certainly close to, if not identical 
with, that found in Hugh Kenner’s The Pound Era.\4 Consider the following 
lines from Cymbeline: 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages, 
Golden lads and girls all must 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Lovely lines, and what do they mean? The addressee is consoled with the 
thought that his work in this world is done, there is no more need to fear the 
seasons, the work day is over, his pay is in his pocket, and he faces a fate com- 
mon to boys and girls and chimney sweeps. This account can scarcely substi- 
tute for the poem itself, but this, it may be said, is what the poem poetically 
conveys. 

Not so, says Hugh Kenner. And why not? It turns out that around Strat- 
ford, dandelions are called “golden lads,” and when they go to seed they are 
called “chimney-sweepers.” Kenner guesses that these meanings were lost on 
those who first saw them in The Globe. What to make of this? One who took 
“golden lads” to mean golden lads, boys in the flush of youth, would have the 
basis for the metaphor according to which dandelions are called golden lads. 
Kenner’s suggestion that the lines of the poem make sense if we substitute 
“dandelions” for “golden lads” has troubles of its own, but let’s waive that to 
see what, astonishingly, he wishes to conclude: 


Hanmer or Theobald, with Dr. Johnson, supposed that words denote things. A language is 
simply an assortment of words, and a set of rules for combining them. Mallarmé and 
Valéry and Eliot felt words as part of that echoing intricacy, Language, which permeates 
our minds and obeys not the law of things but its own laws, which has an organism’s power 
to mutate and adapt and survive, and exacts obligations from us because no heritage is 
more precious. The things against which words brush are virtually extrancous to its integrity. 
We may want to say that Shakespeare wrote about happenings in the world, the world that 
contains mortal men and sunlights and dandelions, and that a post-Symbolist reading converts 
his work into something that happens in the language, where “golden” will interact with “dust” 
and “wages” and “lads” and “girls” and “chimney-sweepers,” and where “dust” rhymes with 
“must,” mortality with necessity. Thus the song seems to us especially fine when we can no longer 
say what the phrase “golden lads” was meant to name. (And “genuine poetry,” wrote Eliot in 
1929, “can communicate before it is understood.") 35 


The mark of modern poetry, according to Kenner, is that the conceptual 
meaning of the language in a poem is not part of the poem as poem. Genuine 
poetry can communicate before it is understood. 

The suggestion is that the poem has become linguistic; the modern move 
has all but overcome the significative or denotative feature of language, deal- 
ing solely with the music of the medium. Mere humming would not do, of 
course, but something like an Ella Fitzgerald scat might fill the bill—a bebop 
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echolalia where meaning of a conceptual kind is absent and there is cunningly 
put together an articulated sound which, with Kenner, we think especially fine 
because we can no longer say what it means. 

Kenner, of course, does not carry the argument that far. His is a controlled 
antinomianism. After all, he does take his text from T. S$. Eliot, who observed 
that even before he knew Italian he enjoyed reading Dante, just for the music 
of the words. That is an easily imaginable experience, but only in a very 
extenuated sense could we call it “reading Dante.” Something of Dante is 
gotten in this way, the material music of the words, but that music could be 
coming from anyone —there is nothing in it that is peculiar to Dante. I myself 
used to savor the Italian translation of a title of Kierkegaard’s: Stadi sulla via 
della vita (/ - - - /--.-/-). How could Stages on Life's Way (/ - - / -) compete 
with that? But pleasures such as these could be gotten from magazines. That 
which we would consider especially fine in a poem even if its meaning dropped 
out does constitute some, even much, of its poetry, but hardly the essence of it. 

The memory of the meanings has to be there if the music Kenner wants is 
to be audible. His “golden lads” example makes this clear, I think. If what is 
said about dandelions is true, that in Stratford they are called “golden lads” 
and, when gone to seed, “chimney-sweepers,” then there is an extra metaphor 
going from youth to common flower and back again, and another quite uncon- 
nected one connecting the gone-to-seed weed with a chimney sweep’s brush. 
Grounds for disagreement with all this may be found in those forgotten girls 
(“Golden lads and girls .. .”). Surely the adjective is meant to carry over.... 

At least in the view of Maritain, the contrast between classical and modern 
makes sense only on the assumption of something they have profoundly in 
common: the poetic intuition; the preconceptual grasp of reality, of some 
truth about things. The way this is communicated may vary, but what the poet 
is presumably drawing attention to is the way things are. 

It should, of course, be said in passing that contrasts between classical and 
modern must be made with a broad brush. Michael Hamburger, writing just 
before this Hugh Kenner work came out, warns us against thinking that all 
modern poets are the same. But he is using “modern” in a chronological, not 
ideological sense. He states in no uncertain terms that “the purpose of poetry 
... 1s ‘to tell truths,” though this has to be done “in ways necessarily compli- 
cated by the ‘paradox of the human word.’” 16 


V. Beyond Truth and Falsity 


How neighborly classical and modern poetry seem on either of these portray- 
als, Maritain’s or Kenner’s. The term “poetry” can gather them both in with- 
out succumbing to pure equivocation. It might even be too much to say that 
the term applies only analogically to both; they could perhaps be regarded as 
two species of one genus. In any case, we do not need a learned guide to pass 
from the delights of Dryden to the pleasures of Pound. We sense that we are 
somehow on the same terrain. 
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And if both classical and modern poetry are intent on telling the truth, we 
can see them as not foto coelo different from the soberer mutterings of philos- 
ophy. But a new reconciliation of poetry and philosophy has been proposed 
recently that is more problematic. Rooted in Nietzsche and Sartre, this recon- 
ciliation is put forward by Richard Rorty in Contingency, Irony and Solidarity. 17 

Let us imagine that the classical and the modern as we have been speaking 
of them thus far are as one in this, that a sense of the sacred attaches to poetry. 
Maritain’s reverent discussion of the preconceptual intuition that antedates 
any expression in language echoes a long tradition that sees the poet as slightly 
divine or slightly mad; in tune, as the rest of us are not, with the depths of 
things, with what is there. The poem, like any philosophical work, lives under 
restraints. No matter that we can see modern poetry as freeing itself from the 
significative or conceptual soul of language —if what has been said earlier is 
correct, this is at best an imperfect liberation. 

The post-modern world is a very different place. It is questionable whether 
in any meaningful sense it exists at all. Jean-Paul Sartre once chided timid and 
inconsistent atheists, children of the Enlightenment, who thought they could 
remove God from the world and have the world still be the same. It would still 
be there as nature, after all—something by which to measure thoughts, 
rendering them true or false, more or less adequate. And there would still be 
the ethical task. But if atheism is true, this cannot be. Nature presupposes a 
creator. Man and the world as created have essences, and there are activities 
and behavior that are appropriate to them because of the nature they have. 
Linguistically, this is summarized in that phrase cited by Maritain: Words 
express concepts, and concepts are of things. 

Atheism, correctly understood and seriously embraced, gives us a world of 
things without natures and of human agents without essences. Our task is not 
to ask what actions befit the kind of thing we are; if there is no God, we are 
not any kind of thing. Essence becomes what we fashion with our free choices, 
our totally free choices — not something antecedent to and regulative of them. 

It is against the background of such a world as this that the philosopher is 
enjoined by Rorty to become a “strong poet”: 


It was Nietzsche who first explicitly suggested that we drop the whole idea of “knowing the 
truth.” His definition of truth as “a mobile army of metaphors” amounted to saying that 
the whole idea of “representing reality” by means of language, and thus the idea of finding 
a single context for all human lives, should be abandoned.... To create one’s mind is to 
create one’s own language, rather than to let the length of one’s mind be set by language 
other human beings have left behind. 18 


The very idea that the world or the self has an intrinsic nature—one which the physicist or 
the poet may have glimpsed —is a remnant of the idea that the world is a divine creation. 19 


Rorty adopts Harold Bloom’s notion of the “strong poet” and ends by 
speaking of a poeticized culture. This is “one which would not insist we find 
the real wall behind the painted ones, the real touchstones of truths as 
opposed to touchstones which are merely cultural artifacts. It would be a cul- 
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ture which, precisely by appreciating that all touchstones are such artifacts, 
would take as its goal the creation of ever more various and multicolored arti- 
facts.”20 What of the objection that this relativizes everything? This charge 
should not be answered but evaded. 

No chance of exploring all this here, of course; but it is perhaps important 
to see where the tendencies of the modern seem to lead. It is, to be sure, 
something of a facon de parler to say of a human agent — me, for instance — that 
I am totally free. Rorty does make room for contingency. But it is as if any 
inescapable restraint on my freedom —the fact, for example, that language is a 
social thing, with a history, and not something invented by me; there being no 
private languages — is nothing more than an absurdity. 

If I were to argue the point, it would be along the following lines. The post- 
modern, like the modern, is necessarily parasitic on the classical. Attempts to 
reduce the world to language and language to wholly contingent artifacts are 
ultimately incoherent. Without a fire to steal, there can be no Prometheus. 
Sisyphus requires real, not imaginary, gods to defy, and it is a very concrete 
and not-created-by-him rock that he incessantly pushes up the plane of that 
infernal hill. 


Ralph McInerny 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
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A Neglected Classic: 
Filmer’s Patriarcha 


In a world gone mad in its “official” devotion to the aboriginal rights of man 
we have perhaps reached the proper moment for reconsideration of the anti- 
thetical political position, the doctrine of Sir Robert Filmer (1588-1653) as 
developed in his extraordinary, posthumously published treatise, Patriarcha. 
Filmer’s teaching is, as stated briefly, that the authority of the state is rooted in 
the natural authority of fathers—or, more usually, of grandfathers. And of 
elder brothers over their younger siblings, grandmothers over younger women 
in their family, etc. Filmer, the quiet magistrate and knight of Kent, writes as 
a legitimist, a high Tory, and a man of great learning. In reflecting on 
government he teaches nothing about social compacts, real or implicit, except 
to argue that many of them are fictional. His understanding of how political 
authority came into being reaches back to when Adam first maintained his 
establishment in Eden and when Noah sailed about the Mediterranean dis- 
tributing some of his property among his sons.!_ The ground for what Adam 
and Noah prescribe in fulfillment of their patriarchal duties is in the Order of 
Being itself, is ontological, and not in their agreements concerning policy with 
those in their keeping. 

For once Eve was created and social order began, there had to be authority 
that went with responsibility, since God, Filmer insists, has made us all (and 
most especially fathers) accountable, but not free. Filmer’s concern in these 
speculations is to confront arguments asserting primordial human equality —or 
something close to it: arguments which therefore conflict with Filmer’s 
assumption that all authority begins in the tie of blood. Filmer’s critique of 
such doctrine is radical, with (and against) those who proceed from the idea of 
some state of nature where individuals exist solus, and from which their rights 
as individuals derive. There are other English royalist thinkers who reason 
from history, philosophy, or law. However, though the ultimate defender of 
the prerogatives of his prince, King Charles I, Filmer pleads his case as do 
many of his seventeenth-century Puritan adversaries—from Scripture, and 
only incidentally from other authorities. And he argues without any legalist 
compromises moderating his royalism—with such rigor that he has become in 
reputation almost a caricature of his own political opinions. Yet Patriarcha is 
almost never given a careful reading. All of which is to say that most strong 
views concerning Filmer come from writers who know nothing about his work 
and issue instead from ideologically motivated posturing. They are ignorant 
instances of the argument ad populum. As regards his central proposition, I 
wish (in brief) to correct the situation which I describe, to recover, in a per- 
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sonal observation, the hyperbole of Filmer as a correction for the even larger 
hyperbole of John Locke and his followers. 


* * * 


Patriarcha was written in the 1630’s — probably between 1634 and 1638. But it 
was not published until 1679, when Charles II prorogued Parliament in order 
to prevent the adoption of an Exclusion Bill—a direct attack on the principle 
of legitimacy, which is at the heart of Patriarcha. Since that time the book has 
enjoyed another sixty-five years of significance as an influence in partisan 
political debate and then two hundred forty-nine years as a chapter in the his- 
tory of political theory. But it really ceased to signify in a polemic fashion 
after the Glorious Revolution. Since 1688 it has been, except as regards suc- 
cession, a counter in largely symbolic exchanges. And because Filmer’s 
discourse is, as I said earlier, so full of hyperbole, such symbolic exchanges 
have been numerous. A new edition by the Cambridge University Press 
should do much to increase attention to what Sir Robert actually wrote. 2 

The lasting significance of Filmer’s teaching has to do with which 
metaphors Western civilization prefers in understanding the origins of human 
society. The point is that in an egalitarian culture which has been that way for 
more than one hundred years, the obvious superiority of Filmer’s metaphor 
for social beginnings to the widely accepted preference for tropes given sum- 
mary expression by John Locke is difficult to recognize as what it clearly is: 
difficult unless it is advanced with great care, appealing to family fecling with- 
out threatening individual vanity. Filmer’s metaphor is that society is, at 
bottom, like a family and that basic authority and obligation in the original 
social order were providential —a fact, not something to be voted in or out. As 
we all know, Locke’s preference was for a state of nature, of the savage isolate 
who, in a kind of dangerous Eden, finds the source of his political rights.3 The 
difficulty with Locke’s choice of defining image is that, first of all, it does not 
include any provision for children. It postulates a race of men who are all 
adults. In assuming human equality the Lockean myth is subject to the criti- 
cism of the American Declaration of Independence advanced by John C. Cal- 
houn. In his June 27, 1848 speech “On the Oregon Bill,” Calhoun examined 
the proposition that “all men are born free and equal” and observed with 
impatience, 


Taking the proposition literally (it is in that sense it is understood), there is not a word 
of truth in it. It begins with “all men are born,” which is utterly untrue. Men are not born. 
Infants are born. They grow to be men. And concludes with asserting that they are born 
“free and equal,” which is no less false. They are not born free. While infants, they are 
incapable of freedom, being destitute alike of the capacity of thinking and acting, without 
which there can be no freedom. Besides, they are necessarily born subject to their parents, 
and remain so among all people, savage and civilized, until the development of their intel- 
lect and physical capacity enables them to take care of themselves. They grow to all the 
freedom, of which the condition in which they were born permits, by growing to be men. 
Nor is it less false that they are born “equal.” They are not so in any sense in which it can 
be regarded; and thus, as I have asserted, there is not a word of truth in the whole proposi- 
tion, as expressed and generally understood. 4 
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Ignoring the logic which Calhoun understood so well, Locke insisted that chil- 
dren contract with their parents, that society is “created by thinking and will- 
ing.”’ According to the great Whig, the world before history was made up of 
“,.. people that were naturally free, and by their own consent either submitted 
to the Government of their Father or united together, out of different families, 
to make a government.”® Which is a dreadful fiction, on a par with his insis- 
tence that, however in peril of death, harm, or subjection, any order of men or 
any person, unrestrained for the moment and secure from compulsion, is free 
and equal to anyone else similarly situated. 

The difficulty in Locke’s theory is that if children operated as free agents in 
such a “state of nature,” the human race would swiftly be extinguished. For 
they cannot function successfully as free agents for at least fifteen years—to 
take an optimistic view. Nor indeed can most adults, without the supporting 
network of family, friends, associates, brethren, and countrymen. But there 
never was such a place or time as Locke’s “state of nature.” It is pure fiction, 
an ideological construct, a piece of pleading designed to function in a polemi- 
cal response to another, very different, political statement: in Locke’s own 
phrase, as included in the title of his Two Treatises, it is part of an effort to 
confound “the false principles and foundation of Sir Robert Filmer” so that 
they “are detected and overthrown.” 7 

As Peter Laslett writes, Locke “did not succeed in establishing against 
Filmer that consent pervaded all social relationships. He did not appear to 
realize that this would have to be done if naturalism [ie., the theory that the 
beginnings of government are providential] is to be refuted. He explained 
family relationships by saying that they were based on contract and not on 
status... .”8 All of which is a contemptible fiction, and as political philosophy, 
decidedly inferior to the notion that the family is the original and the raw 
material out of which any ancient social order was assembled. The sequence 
in forming a society is as follows: first the ontological connection, in blood 
relations; then additions of members of families into which one of your own 
family has married; then a gathering in of those who are linked to you by 
common causes and common enemies, covering both intense bondings, as in 
war, and milder forms of association, as in occupation or business; finally, 
enlargements by common beliefs, as in political cooperation and common reli- 
gion. Units developed by these stages, if they have a common language as 
additional adhesive, are the building blocks of nations, political entities that 
think of their leader as a “father,” whether he be a king, a chief magistrate, or 
a priest, none of whom believe that they are free, or that anyone is equal to 
anyone else. Out of this sedimentary process come custom, law, and even con- 
stitution: out of “this lordship which Adam by creation had over the whole 
world, and by right descending from him [to] the Patriarchs. .. .”9 

Of course, Filmer’s biblical arguments, when they go beyond how best to 
determine the status of legitimate princes, tribal chieftains, or fathers—and 
beyond how such distinctions invite a certain reverence for the mysterious 
origins of society—are not entirely persuasive. All who are in such authority 
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hold their offices “by the ordinance of God himself.”!9 God, by making them 
the sons of their fathers, gave each of these their station, which is part of what 
they are: gave them “the power of government [which] did originally arise 
from the right of fatherhood.”!! This observation, however, says nothing 
about their powers, which are determined by particular histories. As I have 
argued elsewhere, man is designed to live under a “social and political order,” 
under an authority that is restrained by some kind of inherited politics.!2 And 
therefore there are limitations on any ruler or prince, even the Great Turk or 
the Khan of China. For these reasons, I am still a Whig and cannot give my 
assent to Filmer when he says that the Great Charter is not binding and that 
whatever the Parliament does is by the king’s sufferance. !3 

That kings, chieftains, and patriarchs are much inclined to be tyrants and to 
sin against God if their authority is absolute is a matter of historical record; so 
is the fact that subjects of even the best of princes are often disobedient — 
determined to choose their own way. Yet individuals have a primordial reality 
unto themselves, along with their roles in society. They are not a fiction. 
Human beings are born and die one by one. Moreover, religion teaches us that 
we are judged, from everlasting unto everlasting, with respect to our own spir- 
itual condition and our merits; and there is not enough of this truth in the 
Patriarcha —apart from Filmer’s teaching about personal complicity in rebel- 
lion. 

Nevertheless, even though many men (and certain orders of men) unknow- 
ingly occupy, in the human family, a position something like that of children, 
even though God is Our Father in Heaven and all lesser authorities from Pope 
to Chief Magistrate to Commander in Chief and County Judge are all to this 
day in loco parentis without benefit of recognition, in a world where the afore- 
mentioned bond between “parents” and “children” is deteriorating and rebel- 
lion in the ontological, Promethean sense is commonplace, it is still possible 
that some of Filmer’s truth will survive in all of the little “social units” which 
persist “out there,” looking inward, remembering their own history, trying to 
avoid becoming merely parts of government. For the way in which moderns 
tend to “miss something” in the impersonal operations of state-sponsored 
beneficence, the way that they do not find there the link between the gener- 
ations and the human solidarity with those who issue from us or who gave us 
life speaks of something familial which our nature requires —or from the clos- 
est things to such kindred as we may find.!4 Even though inequality is ineradi- 
cable, in the social state affection shores up responsibility and guarantees the 
parental grant of liberty as no treatise, oath, or compact ever will. 

To our sense of security in such parenting we respond in yearning as, on our 
own as adults, we remember, even long after our parents are dead, the most 
secure State (however imperfect) we ever knew. Though the American gov- 
ernment rests on contract, society (which is logically prior to the state) does 
not. For children are born into society, not into a polity or state. Families are 
the component parts of society and the guarantee of its continuity. Families 
contain little brothers and older brothers, orphaned nieces and the elderly 
uncles of your deceased father-in-law. In order to watch over all of these (and 
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the dignity of the family in general), the patriarch must have authority. Also he 
must be able to keep some of the “family property” together, though not 
primarily for his own use. And he cannot treat all of his charges in the same 
way, even though their “childlike,” dependent status will not go away with the 
mere passage of time, as do the limitations of children. 

With regard to his fabulous presocial state, Locke asks: 


If Man in the State of Nature be so free as has been said; if he be absolute Lord of his 
own Person and Possessions, equal to the greatest and subject to no Body, why will he part 
with his Freedom? Why will he give up this Empire and subject himself to the Dominion 
and Controul of any other Power? To which tis obvious to Answer, that though in the state 
of nature he hath such a right, yet the Enjoyment of it is very uncertain...full of fears and 
continued dangers [even though every man is king]. 15 


All of which is directly to Filmer’s point. Most of us will, as human beings, see 
that Locke’s description of social arrangements, even after contract has 
replaced a state of nature, is a cold one and that Filmer’s affectionate patri- 
archy is sometimes, when we have put our foot wrong, a better help to us than 
a fierce advocacy of all our own “rights.”!© And, if Filmer is correct, nothing 
compels us to adopt Locke’s contract. Fatherly power is loving and indulgent, 
since a father sees his own honor in the lives of his children —and, I might add, 
sees his own problems in theirs. It is no accident that we prefer to invoke God 
as Father than as just judge. To say that the Czar is never really the “little 
Father,” Pater Patriae, is like saying that no judge is ever disinterested and no 
grade given on a term paper ever fair or accurate. It does not affect the 
paradigm of how these roles are supposed to operate, or our sense of their 
relative legitimacy. For we are free (and safe) only by way of our relation to 
someone else. Nor is there any liberty without context, except for the kind of 
liberty that frightens Mr. Locke. And that liberty in context is our point of 
departure as we begin to contract on our own. 


* * * 


Filmer, of course, did not suggest (as Locke pretends) that all princes and 
chieftains are the products of uninterrupted succession. The authority of 
Adam was for him the type of all fatherly authority, exemplary and politically 
instructive, even though “true fatherhood itself was extinct” and only approxi- 
mations could occur.!7 Yet he reasoned that this concession in no way 
affected the validity of his argument, so long as there were fathers and sons to 
renew the process he describes. Such observations indicate the sophistication 
of his thought, which his enemies almost never acknowledge. But a good 
many of them have always taken Sir Robert seriously, even when like Locke, 
the Whig historian James Tyrell, and the theorist Algernon Sidney, they 
distorted his position. These, along with a few admirers, have kept his reputa- 
tion alive. The Virginia Tory parson Jonathan Boucher wrote fine sermons 
out of the Patriarcha. Early in this century, Professor J. W. Allen wrote that 
“as a political thinker he [Filmer] was far more profound and far more original 
than was Locke.”!8 And Peter Laslett, working outward from the implications 
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of Filmer, composed his extraordinary study of a bygone familial England in 
The World We Have Lost.19 

I will quote once more from Laslett in concluding these remarks on Filmer. 
In his introduction to Patriarcha he observes that Filmer did not think of soci- 
ety as “created by conscious thinking” or as “kept working by conscious 
thought.” Then Laslett concludes that “society for him was physically natural 
to man. It had not grown up out of men’s conscious thinking, it could not be 
altered by further thinking, it was simply a part of human nature.”20 And he 
suggests that, on reflection, most of us are bound to agree with Sir Robert 
Filmer on this point. That is, unless like the young man who betrays the head 
of his family in Nathaniel Hawthorne’s fine story “My Kinsman, Major 
Molineux,” we have listened to the original of all revolutionaries and been 
caught up in the fancy of living absolutely on our own. But that dream rarely 
lasts very long in the clear light of day, at least not once we learn about the 
other side of independence qua isolation—the difference between strangers 
and blood relations. 


M. E. Bradford 
University of Dallas 
Irving, Texas 
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Me parece que ahora esta mas claro que el poeta esta ante el mundo con 
una sensibilidad especial, a saber: como si fuera todo tacto. Y es esto lo que 
le hace tener una relaci6n peligrosa con el mundo. Presta gran atencién a un 
gesto de ese cuerpo, a un golpe casi imperceptible. La variacién de lo sensible 
cautiva al poeta y quiza ocasionalmente lo haga su prisionero. Pues el poeta 
siente inmenso regalo en lo sensible, en las variaciones de lo que percibe. Es 
una especie de fruicidn, deleite, en que se complace incesantemente. Y en dos 
planos: primero, en el de las mismas variaciones, en cuanto las cosas van 
siendo suyas y, en segundo lugar, en el de cierta estructuraci6n que le sobre- 
viene en el alma. Se trata, en lo que respecta a esto ultimo, de una especie de 
huella que va dejando lo sensible en el poeta, como lo que queda ya de suyo, o 
sea, de esa “leyenda” de que nos hablara Rilke. Y aqui, precisamente, esta el 
peligro, pues el poeta puede sucumbir a la fruiciédn y quedar en el cautiverio 
de las cosas: 


Y est4n todas las cosas como claustros 
de que fui antes prisionero ®. 


Ya que la sensibilidad del poeta es tan avisada, lo abre ante la realidad 
sensible con un ojo diferente al de los demas hombres. Ve los miltiples 
aspectos que se escapan al hombre comin, y los padece con la mayor intensi- 
dad. Mas, como podra verse, lo poético no esta estrictamente en lo sensible, 
en lo cotidiano, sino que habla por lo sensible, por lo cotidiano. La 
inspiraci6n emplea de instrumento eso que se allega al poeta por los sentidos, 
y no solamente por los sentidos externos, claro esta. El peligro se halla exac- 
tamente en eso que Platén llama arte, como lo contrapuesto a la inspiracidén, 
tanto en cuanto fejné del mundo que como, por afadidura, areté del alma. 
Podria decirse que el arte bien entendido no es mas que el medio dinamico- 
material que el poeta desarrolla para intentar expresar los contenidos que por 
inspiraciOn se le revelan, pero que, al fin y al cabo, es algo que se perfecciona 
en su ejercicio en la medida en que se adecua a la inspiracién que lo ilumina. 
Mas cuando el poeta no goza de é€sta y sin embargo insiste en componer 
poemas, el resultado es sencillamente profanatorio’, pues, como inercialmente 
permanece esa estructura sensible que ha ido adquiriendo el alma, la 
“leyenda” Je hace mantenerse en su tono de sensibilidad avisada. Sigue apare- 
ciéndosele el mundo ffsico en su riqueza de matices y gestos. El poeta se 
convierte asi en un poderoso agente de la descripcidn, pero la poesia ya no 
existe, sino Unicamente su imitacién y sucedaneo. 

Mas, a pesar del peligro que le hace correr esa estructuraci6n del alma y la 
fruici6n que conlleva, el poeta encuentra en el mismo peligro su salvacidon. 
Pues la propia “leyenda” no es un simple recuerdo, o lo que meramente se 
guarda en la bruma de la memoria. Mas bien es, para usar las palabras de 
Rilke, esa su “vida cotidiana ya vivida”, pero como lo que se ordena a otro, 
como materia de inspiraciédn, como instrumento que dejar oir la voz de Dios. 
Y si bien esa inspiraci6n no Ilegard si no es por cesi6n gratuita de la Divinidad, 
el poeta—por mucho que se pierda entre las cosas hechas suyas— siempre 
tendrd, con todo, instantes en los que “vea” que toda esa leyenda no es mas 
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que nada, pura nada sin la voz de Dios. Y esto acontecerda, primero, en una 
lucha angustiosa en la inmanencia del alma: 


Como una casa grande esté la noche. 
La angustia de las manos laceradas 
arranca puertas a los muros, 

vienen pasos después, interminables, 
y hacia fuera ninguna puerta abre 8. 


Es una suerte de vida interior en que el poeta se encarcela, gozandose de 
ella, de su “leyenda”. Es éste grave error “practico” que toma por fin un puro 
medio. Sobreviene entonces un estado de sofocacién, de angustia ante la nada 
de si mismo. Y trata entonces de volver, de regresar al mundo, en busca de un 
fundamento que no se tiene, mas “hacia fuera ninguna puerta abre”. Pues el 
mundo se le abria antes como camino, como instrumento, pero el poeta cerré 
tal apertura y el mundo perecié con ella. De este modo se encuentra encar- 
celado en si mismo, pero de modo tal que no sabe de su propio origen y se ha 
vedado todo acceso a él. Sdlo puede nacer otra vez como tal si se abre de 
nuevo, y este abrirse no es mas que tomar el mundo otra vez como camino, 
aunque ahora aparezca esencialmente transmutado 9. O como diria Rilke: 


Crece como un incendio tras las cosas; 
que sus sombras, extendidas, 
me cubran siempre entero 10 


Es en este nuevo nexo que reaparece la posibilidad de ser poeta, del 
hombre como instrumento de cierta revelacién divina!!. Sabe bien él que ésta 
llega en un instante, cuando no se espera y hasta cuando se ha perdido la 
esperanza. Pero este minuto sui generis, que se repite pocas veces, estalla 
dentro del poeta y conmueve todo su ser con una fuerza generadora: 


Y la hora se inclina y me toca 

con golpe metalico y claro. 

Tiemblan mis sentidos . . . siento que puedo, 
y me apodero del plastico dia !2 


Aqui hay que notar no sdélo la inminencia de esa “hora [que] se inclinay... 
toca” al poeta, sino también la fecundidad nueva que se alcanza en ese 
momento. Es el momento en que el hombre crea, pero mediante una inte- 
gracién de sus potencias, en la totalidad de su ser. Asi lo dice el poeta mismo: 
“... siento que puedo, / y me apodero del plastico dia”. Las multiples formas 
de lo que es se le ofrecen ahora en una nueva luz, puesto que no son ya mas 
justo lo ofrecido y lo dado en Io que es, sino su dominio y feudo. Se le ha 
convertido en puro instrumento de creacién. Por eso antes, antes de la 
inspiraci6n, no habia Ilegado el instante propicio, la hora que se inclina y lo 
toca: 


Nada habfa alcanzado su perfeccién antes de que yo mirara; 
todo devenir quedo en suspenso 13 
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Es en ese momento que se cumple el destino del poeta, a saber, cuando por 
mediaci6n suya se cumple el de las cosas. Todo lo anterior no es mas que 
preparacién, camino. La misma apertura ante lo fisico del mundo no es mas 
que el primer paso en este orden. Todo tiene su sentido por ese instante irre- 
nunciable, pues el poeta mismo existe con vistas a él y s6lo lo es cuando se 
desoculta la oscuridad. En virtud de ello el hombre-poeta se prepara ince- 
santemente para el arribo de la oscuridad, para su morar con lo aun no reve- 
lado. Y en esto adquiere su dimensién dramatica, y hasta tal punto que puede 
llegar hasta decirse que el poeta es una perenne lucha por ese momento. Es 
una lucha contra todo, pues todo se le opone —su propio ser y hasta lo otro, el 
mundo sensible mismo. El camino constantemente se cierra; aparece como 
escollo y resistencia al paso. Es por esto que el camino del poeta es singular 
en grado extraordinario: es un camino que parece consistir en oponerse al 
paso, al viaje de ida y vuelta a la nada. No en balde la vida del poeta es una 
lucha sin cesar, un asedio interminable: 


Pero la oscuridad lo tiene todo: 

rostros y llamas, animales, yo, 

tal como lo arrebata: 

personas [humanas} . . . potencias.. . 14 


El camino del poeta es entonces aquél en el que el mundo se convierte al 
abrirse mediante el proceso en que se hace del poeta, en que se integra a su 
interioridad. Todo lo que aparece lo va poseyendo éste para construir el 
instrumento “idéneo” que deje oir la voz de Dios, para que resuene cada vez 
mas profundamente en la ocasién en que la oscuridad se revele, oscuridad que 
constantemente se resiste a convertirse en presa hecha dictil a cada paso dado 
en incertidumbre radical. O siguiendo a Rilke: el poeta ha de actuar um den 
plastischen Tag zu fassen 15, 


II. Yo y mundo 


Como vemos, el mundo se da al poeta como instrumento, y lo hace por medio 
de la riqueza de sus aspectos, aspectos que lo asedian y lo hacen vivir al borde 
de ja nada. Pero no se trata tan sdlo de la nada que lo trasciende, sino de la 
suya propia, de su posible y total nihilidad, porque cuando el poeta se abre al 
mundo, y no el mundo al poeta, éste se hace nada, es decir, realmente infe- 
cundo. 

Con todo, el mismo abrirse al mundo implica una cuesti6n previa en el ser. 
Como he propuesto, el punto de partida del poeta lo constituye el par “yo y 
mundo”, mas no ciertamente con el acento en la disyunci6n que parece 
significar la “y”, sino en la uni6n misma que la hace existir. Y es asi porque no 
existe yo sin el mundo, pero esto tampoco nos debe llevar a concebir el yo y el 
mundo como dos entidades meramente correlativas. Por lo pronto tnica- 
mente hay que decir que el yo y el mundo son, 0 aparecen, como realidades 
concomitantes. 
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En cierto modo, el yo se define por el mundo. Eso que he venido llamando 
“alma” es el principio de la vida del poeta en cuanto tal, y esto quiere decir 
que es el yo en tanto que no esta aislado, en cuanto dice primariamente 
compania. El yo y el mundo se dan, aqui y ahora, en la vida del poeta, como 
una unidad de modo, de modo de existencia. Mas no es tan sélo que el poeta 
viva en el mundo, lo cual supondria a éste, sino que el poeta esta con el 
mundo, pues debe entenderse que no me refiero aqui por el concepto de 
poeta a un mero sujeto Idgico y, por consiguiente, universal en cuanto predi- 
cable de muchos. Al contrario, nos encontramos con este hombre, en tanto 
que goza de una nota inteligible distinta de las que posee en cuanto hombre, la 
cual, con ser modal, no deja de ser individuante a titulo personal. Se trata de 
un sujeto real, cuya comprehension Id6gica no se reduce simplemente a las 
notas esenciales o a las “pasiones propias” ni se rebaja al nivel de los acci- 
dentes; antes bien, es la connotaci6n de una forma de vida, de una nueva 
unidad de ser, tnica e irrenunciable para quien vivir de tal modo sea un 
destino. 

Es de esta manera, pues, que hay que entender el binomio “yo y mundo” en 
cuanto punto de partida del poeta. Mas al contemplar la distinci6n realisima 
entre las dimensiones del par en cuesti6n (la cual no permite confundir al 
hombre-poeta y a lo que lo rodea, o sea, a un ente real y a un ente de orden 
cum fundamenio in re), hay que ver también que existe una cierta comunidad 
entre ellas. Segun ya propuse, no hay yo y ademas el mundo, sino el yo y el 
mundo. A base de esto, es posible decir que la tal comunidad es por partida 
doble, pues se da tanto en el sentido (ontolégico) de experiencia compartida 
como en otro aun mas fundamental. Vedmoslo. En la relacién de su yo con el 
mundo, el poeta va haciendo suyo al mundo: primero, en cuanto todo sensible 
confuso; después por via de la diferenciacién propia de las cosas y, por Ultimo, 
en funcién de un orden. En otras palabras, el mundo se le constituye en tres 
etapas que corresponden a tres maneras de su aparecer, a saber: (1) como 
todo real, fisico y confuso; (2) como todo integrado por cosas individualisimas, 
en que la totalidad impositiva del mundo se va diversificando en unidades 
cada vez mas definidas y de bordes mas claros y precisos, y (3) como unidad 
que yacia desde un principio oculta y que, sin embargo, se levanta a base de la 
original aparici6n de totalidad, se afianza en la interioridad de cada cosa 
(essentia) y se hace patente en el modus de la cosa, 0 sea, en su especial lugar 
en la jerarquia total, en la privativa manifestacién de la cosa en una suma o 
sintesis superior (ordo rerum naturae). Mas, por supuesto, ninguna de estas 
sucesivas patencias del mundo es por via estrictamente intelectual (lo cual no 
impide, claro esta, que el intelecto tenga alguna parte en ello). Nada hay en 
esto de una bisqueda de la inteligibilizaci6n progresiva del mundo, pues si 
bien puede parecer que me he pronunciado a favor de esa opinidn, ello se 
debe tan sdlo a que he hablado desde el punto de vista de la filosofia, y ha 
podido quiza creerse que he reducido a su esquema la experiencia progresiva 
del poeta, pero la filosofia de la poesia no es vida poética. Una vez advertido 
esto, es posible afirmar que, si bien casi se corresponden las etapas, el signifi- 
cado de las mismas es diverso en las vidas del fil6sofo y del poeta. Para aquél 
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la intencién y el alcance de tales se hallan en lograr una comprensién cada vez 
mas profunda de lo real, una trasposici6n de la potencia (del mundo y del 
sujeto) a su actualizacién a base de los primeros principios de lo que hay. 
Persigue el fildsofo un conocimiento mas perfecto de lo real en cuanto tal; por 
tanto, sdlo al fil6sofo se le aparece el mundo en cuanto todo sensible como tal; 
s6lo concibe él la cosa como essentia y a las cosas del mundo integradas inma- 
terialmente en el ordo rerum naturae. Para el poeta no hay nada de eso en 
cuando tal en lo que se le aparece, si uno habla estrictamente ateniéndose al 
plano de cémo en verdad se le aparece!®. Y la diferencia esta, segin ya vimos, 
en la apertura radical ante el mundo que hace al poeta caracteristico, pues 
éste, a diferencia del fil6sofo, no conoce para saber lo que un ente es en su 
fundamento, sino que conoce para que el ente en su totalidad sea suyo, 
aunque lo haga de esa manera paraddjica que consiste en entregarlo a un 
mundo nuevo, a un mundo poético irreductible a cualquier otro, ya sea fisico, 
interior o de otra especie. Por ministerio del amor, y no por fundamentacién 
en el ser, es que el poeta asedia al mundo y lo posee formalmente. 

Esto no obstante, hay otra comunidad atin mas fundamental entre el yo y el 
mundo, una que lo mismo la experiencia sub ratione praesentiae que la sub 
ratione entis suponen. La labor del filésofo y la del poeta han sido comparadas 
hasta este punto en la medida en que ambas involucran—en algun sentido— 
operaciones de conocimiento, pues se puede decir que tanto uno como el otro 
conocen el mundo y, al menos por implicaci6n, el yo mismo, aunque, segin 
hemos visto, en planos diferentes. Mas todo conocimiento da por supuesta 
una cierta identidad entre el cognoscente y lo conocido, pues, si no fuera asi, si 
existiera una absoluta separaci6n entre el yo y el objeto (0 si exclusivamente 
mediara entre ellos una relaci6n incidental), no seria posible al yo plantearse 
el objeto, es decir, no sucederia el conocimiento y el objeto como tal no existi- 
ria. Debe haber, entonces, una especie de identidad, pero éde cual puede 
tratarse?!7 No sera de naturaleza, pues en caso tal el yo y el mundo serian una 
sola y simple cosa (al menos en cuanto a esencia) y no habria, por consi- 
guiente, conocimiento sensu stricto. Si bien debe existir dicha identidad, ésta 
no lo es simpliciter, no puede olvidarse que también se da cierta alteridad, la 
que permite afirmar: hay yo y mundo!8, Por lo tanto, esa identidad debe estar 
a un nivel tan fundamental que permita a todos los entes participar en ella. 
En otras palabras, es una identidad que se sittia 0 que acontece mas alla de la 
esencia y que posibilita a ésta como tal. Pero con todo se trata de una identi- 
dad que hay entre el yo y el mundo, “entidades” de consistencias diferentes, lo 
cual puede expresarse brevemente de esta manera: la identidad que existe 
entre el yo y el “objeto”!9 reside en algo que trasciende a ambos, en algo que 
es mas fundamental que sus respectivas esencias y que las hace posibles como 
tales. 

Esta comunidad de todo lo que es, esta semejanza en que todo participa, y 
que no es otra cosa que el ser, plantea un peculiar problema, ya que aun 
queda algo sin explicar. La experiencia, que de primera intencién nos lleva a 
concebir las cosas como si fueran universos cerrados y al mundo como si fuese 
un mero ser de raz6n (ordo rerum naturae), nos pone frente a frente la misma 
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dificultad del conocimiento. Ya hemos visto que en su esencia el cono- 
cimiento exige una comunidad, una semejanza participada por el yo y el 
objeto. Y no es ésta tampoco una semejanza cualquiera que haga ser a esto de 
ese modo, sino una semejanza de que participan ésfe (sujeto) y aquél (objeto) 
para ser esto o lo otro. Sin embargo, ante un “mundo” concebido como un 
orden mental de entidades totalmente diversas entre si, el yo se detendria casi 
en el plano del mismo hecho bruto y negaria vitalmente toda comunidad, al 
afirmar simplemente como otros a los entes que entre si guardan cierta seme- 
janza. Mas la distincién es un dato primordial, asequible hasta por nuestros 
sentidos, de donde resulta que, si conocemos e] mundo como un mero ente de 
raz6n, todo se queda ahi sin mas. Pero al reflexionar sobre el conocimiento, la 
semejanza fundamental salta a la vista y se hace patente; no puede negarse la 
comunidad de todo en el ser. 

Hasta ahora entendiamos que este ente era tal por una raz6n que no lo 
trascendia: su propia esencia. Nos bastaba eso para saber lo que era y para 
acceder al porqué de que no fuera otra cosa distinta. Pero al descubrir la 
comunidad, la esencia misma se estremece: explica este ente pero no el ente 
mismo. La semejanza hace posible el ente, pero la semejanza no es un factum. 
Es por el contrario aquello que se revela por reflexi6n como el fundamento 
que posibilita todo ente y la relacién a establecer entre el yo y el objeto. Por 
lo tanto, un problema se plantea también en torno al fundamento del funda- 
mento. El ente se explica por la semejanza, pero équé explica la semejanza? 
La tinica respuesta al parecer posible se descubre al comprender que la seme- 
janza es lo que se participa, que todo ente—el sujeto inclusive — participa del 
ser (ens commune) segin la medida de su esencia. En otras palabras, que hay 
medida en la participaci6n y que esa medida es la esencia (por lo que hay una 
mutualidad de referencia entre semejanza y esencia). Por consiguiente, hay el 
ser y su medida, y todo lo que es segun participacién es de acuerdo con una 
medida esencial. Mas donde existe una medida, hay goce de algo segtin una 
parte; en otras palabras, que lo que se tiene o participa no se agota. Y esto es 
lo mismo que decia con anterioridad al afirmar que el ser trasciende de la 
esencia. 

Es ya evidente que no se entiende por qué hay participacién, ya que el 
hecho de que haya participaci6n no explica que haya comunidad en el ser2°. 
La esencia 0 medida misma no puede de suyo aspirar a la participaci6n; tal 
cosa seria una contradiccién. Si de hecho el ente existe y por tanto goza de la 
semejanza, es decir, si realmente es tal ente, sdlo puede existir una razon para 
ello: que se le ha concedido y se le mantiene ese goce. Y como lo que se le 
concede es el disfrute de una medida (0 sea, la realidad de la esencia), y la 
medida pues en la semejanza, es claro que ello slo puede suceder por un acto 
inconmensurable, por la semejanza misma. Y esto es equivalente a afirmar la 
existencia y la unicidad de la semejanza como tal, pues lo contrario nos llevaria 
a concebir la semejanza como un artificio, como un puro ente de razén nece- 
sario unicamente a posteriori para la armaz6n de un esquema a base de lo irra- 
cional y contingente simpliciter (lo que de por si es ya una nocién absurda). La 
légica en tal caso suplantaria la metaffsica, caso de que en absoluto cupiera 
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pensarla. Pero al concebir la semejanza en cuanto tal como dotada de unici- 
dad, no hago mas que atenerme a la realidad mas real y afirmo por consi- 
guiente — aunque sdlo sea implicitamente —la individualidad infinita, o sea, al 
mismo Dios. 

Como ya sabemos, el poeta cumple su relacién con el mundo haciéndolo 
suyo. Lo integra a su interioridad, si entendemos por ésta la totalidad de su 
ser como visto por dentro. Y de ese modo descubre también el poeta la 
semejanza, pues el ejercicio del amor—que no es sdlo la actividad de la 
voluntad del poeta sino la inclinacién de su ser total—no tiende, como el 
conocimiento intelectual stricto sensu, a la re-velacién de la entidad de la 
“sustancia”. Tenemos que esfo que existe aparece ante mi inteligencia, y por 
ella lo veo conforme a aquello por lo que existe (“causa formal”), es decir, 
segtin su riqueza inteligible o esencia. Mas la “sustancia” trasciende de la 
esencia misma, en el sentido de que no se agota en ella. Primariamente, la 
esencia es “la razon de por qué existe”?! una “sustancia” y, por consiguiente, 
esta mas alla de su existencia; es como lo otro de la existencia de la cosa. 
Habra pues, de acuerdo con la clasica doctrina, composicién de esencia y 
existencia en la “sustancia”. Y la una va como objeto propio de la inteligencia 
y la otra, por lo pronto, como objeto directo de los sentidos, mas a ninguna de 
ambas potencias se le ofrece lo que es la “sustancia” en su unidad total, cier- 
tamente no a nivel intuitivo. El poeta es tal que es capaz de afrontar formal- 
mente la “sustancia” en su totalidad y unicidad absolutas, y lo logra por 
ministerio del amor que integra lo que existe, en tanto que individuo insusti- 
tuible. Lo hace asi “parte exenta” de su propia interioridad, pues el amor no 
consiste en absorber ni conoce divisi6n de elementos, sino Gnicamente un ente 
total que se ofrece. El poeta, amorosamente, hace suya la “sustancia” en su 
totalidad e independencia; en esto estriba precisamente tanto la radicalidad 
como la paradoja de la vida y el hacer poéticos. 

Ahora bien, en virtud de que el poeta se proyecta a partir del yo, su mani- 
festaci6n de amor encuentra el mismo punto de partida. Y como el yo se 
ofrece con el mundo, en un modo de existir irrenunciable, el amor se hace 
presente ya a nivel de los principios de aquél, o sea, por la distincién y la 
semejanza que caracterizan el mundo. La intuicidn sensible descubre al 
hombre la separacion fisica en lo que es, y por el amor hace despliegue de si y 
hace suya la riqueza que asi se le hace manifiesta, integrando a su interioridad 
la multitud de cosas que se le dan. Esto lo logra sélo en cuanto suyas, es decir, 
por lo pronto en la representaci6n sensible que es la imagen, plena de la 
fuerza fisica de la “sustancia”. Pero una vez hecha suya, se le revela sin 
embargo de modo diferente, a saber, no ya como Jo otro?2. Es dificil de pensar 
lo real de tal modo, o sea, al mismo tiempo como lo distinto del poeta y como 
lo semejante a él, pero en eso consiste, al menos en parte, el destino del poeta. 
Sin suprimir la diferencia, ejerce el! poeta la vivencia de la semejanza: 
descubre la comunidad que existe en torno suyo, siente que las “sustancias” en 
derredor y él mismo gozan al unisono de algo primordial que establece entre 
ellos una comunién de fundamento. Esto es lo que da valor a la vida interior 
del poeta y la constituye como realidad sui generis. Es asi, en suma, que el 
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amor abre al poeta a la infinitud de lo distinto en la participaci6n de lo comin. 
El! poeta queda ahora como cautivo y hambriento y prosigue con su amor en 
una lucha por la fruicién de lo distinto en la semejanza. Insiste en integrarse 
totalidades incesantemente; persigue la semejanza en la medida, o sea, en este 
mundo, hasta que se agota en el empefio. Es ahora que el poeta se aboca de 
nuevo a la nada, a la nada de su propio ser, pues, valga la paradoja, el amor, al 
tomar lo distinto en raz6n de su comunidad, corre el riesgo de desaparecer. 
Se trata del peligro de la propia aniquilacién, pues busca lo imposible, 0 sea, 
agotar lo inagotable, apoderarse de la semejanza segin la medida de la seme- 
janza. Es entonces que ve por vez primera: 


Te encuentro [Dios] en todas estas cosas, 
a las que bueno y como hermano soy .. .23. 


Tiene ya el poeta lo distinto y el fundamento de la distincién (a saber: la 
semejanza). Se coloca ahora ante las cosas y descubre que esas totalidades 
diferentes de él son algo familiar, comin: es como el hermano de las cosas. 
Pero al descubrirse siendo tal, y por tanto al saber que es otro mas en la distin- 
ci6n por la semejanza, sobrepasa el peligro de la nada24. La nada lo acechaba, 
tentandolo en la semejanza. La semejanza de lo que es se le descubria en el 
alma, en ese saber suyo en torno a la distincién fundada, mas, por lo mismo, el 
alma (0 su saber) parecia ser la propia semejanza. Pero al alcanzar la certeza 
de su cuasi-hermandad con las cosas, da el paso definitivo para situarse junto a 
ellas y poder al fin proclamar el fundamento de la semejanza. Encuentra a 
Dios en las cosas y en si mismo, mas precisamente en tanto que es raz6n de 
todo y no en cuanto estrictamente interior a lo que existe. La justificaci6n de 
ello esta en que la interioridad de la “sustancia” se da por Dios, mas no como 
en el propio Dios, ya que la semejanza de las cosas y la del poeta se dan sdlo 
por una medida. Y Dios es precisamente el Infinito, el rasero incomensurable 
de toda medida. Por consiguiente, la comunidad entre Dios, el poeta y la 
“sustancia” es por trascendencia y por maximo grado de eminencia; de lo que 
se sigue que Dios, al ser la semejanza misma, es como lo otro radical de lo que 
es y, sin embargo, no es esto 6bice para que funde y posibilite la entidad y el 
existir de lo que es. O en palabras de Rilke: 


... y sigues t [Dios] siendo la ola 
que va sobre todas las cosas 25 


El poeta ha !legado a Dios mediante la experiencia angustiosa que consiste 
en descubrir algo radical que se escapa. Dios se le ofrece vitalmente como el 
fundamento de todo lo que halla y hasta de su hallar mismo. Al comprender 
que todo lo que es — hasta aquél cuya vida consiste en cierto sentido en acto de 
comprensién tal—es precisamente por la semejanza, traspone el reino de la 
medida. La semejanza es en si lo otro que lo real y, sin embargo, lo real la 
alcanza en cuanto es. Mas por eso mismo no es mas que sombra de la seme- 
janza, ocultamiento de Dios. Por consiguiente, en el intento de cobrar acceso 
al fundamento, Dios escapa con lo real, dejando al poeta prisionero de lo 
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sensible, aun cuando lo sensible ya haya encontrado una patria interior. No en 
balde ya decia Baumgarten que el poema va integrado por representaciones 
sensibles26, pero, segun ya vimos, si el poema es sélo o primariamente eso, 
perece por si mismo. Nos encontramos, entonces, con la descripcié6n donde 
esperabamos encontrar la poesia, aun cuando se trate solamente de la 
presentaci6n de una pura concrecién posible. Debe haber, por tanto, otro 
espiritu que se haga cargo del mundo y del poeta, que fije precisamente la 
justicia de lo sensible en el poema, que fundamente lo fisico del mundo y de la 
obra del poeta. Mas tal espiritu habra de ser, como es de esperar, lo que 
trascienda de lo fisico y lo funde. Por eso el poeta descubre vitalmente a Dios 
y lo “ve” justo como el ser que no le puede ya faltar si ha de proseguir con el 
poetizar. Sin Dios, tanto en el nivel real como en el intencional, muere el 
poeta tarde o temprano. Aqui reside, en ultima instancia, la raz6n por la que 
decia que el poeta es fundamentalmente sacrificio, a saber: que la raiz del 
poetizar es la inmolacién del “creador” mismo. Dios exige la entrega absoluta, 
el total servicio del poeta en cuanto tal. Asi se entiende que Rilke poco antes 
haya podido dirigirse a Dios de esta manera: 


Yo soy el mismo atin que arrodillabase 
ante ti [Dios] en ropaje monacal: 

soy el levita servidor, profundo, 

quien te creé y a quien has realizado... 27 


En este momento el poeta tiene que llegar a una decisidn ante una 
demanda absoluta, y lo que va ahi involucrado es la eleccién de su vida como 
poeta. No tiene otra alternativa: o entrega su vida o muere. El rostro de Dios 
esta ahora mas cerca que nunca; quiza el poeta no se resista ya mas, pero no 
obstante siente su alma estremecerse. Presiente su “muerte”, mas entrevé 
también que quiza pueda “ver” eso distinto que anhela desde el principio, a 
condicién de que se entregue sin reservas a las manos de Dios. Es entonces 
que se halla al borde de la desesperacidn: 


En torno a Dios, antigua torre, giro, 
y giro... [hace] miles de afios; 
todavia no sé si soy tormenta, 

un halcén o un gran canto 28 


La tormenta es el caos, quizd similar a aquél que precedi6 a la creacién de 
los cielos y la tierra. Y esto es asi hasta tal punto que Dios se halla también 
presente en tal nexo, como el que apunta a la decisién irrenunciable, como 
quien se yergue ante su criatura para hacerle imaginar la potencia ilimitada 
que se abriria con su sacrificio. Tanto ahora como entonces “el espiritu de 
Dios . . . [se cierne] sobre la haz de las aguas”?9, y el objetivo, mutatis mutan- 
dis, continia siendo el mismo, pues consiste en anunciarle que su destino es 0 
su simple aniquilaci6n como poeta o su apertura radical mediante el sacrificio 
de si propio, la cual posibilitaria hacerse templo (un halcdn) de la voz de Dios 
(un gran canto) que ha de retumbar en la soledad. Y si éste llegara a ser el 
momento en que accediera definitivamente a la voluntad creadora de la 
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Divinidad, el poeta por vez primera habria querido de veras acercarse a Dios y 
colocarse junto a El: 


Yo soy, oh Temeroso. éNo me escuchas 
romperme junto a ti con los sentidos 
lo mismo que las olas en las rocas? 3 


En esta nueva condici6n a la que el poeta nace no hay sin embargo muerte 
de su mundo. El panorama de lo sensible se abrir, a partir de este momento, 
ain mas intensamente, porque el mundo, como ahora lo descubre, estaba 
ordenado en principio al sacrificio del poeta. El insdélito espiritu que 
graciosamente pasa a dominarle, el espiritu de Dios a quien se ha entregado 
libremente, no le aparta de los sentidos ni de este mundo. Con todo, coloca a 
Dios como la roca mas alla del mundo, precisamente alli en el horizonte 
donde el poeta se hace afiicos con sus sentidos. Vemos, por consiguiente, que 
Dios y el mundo sensible son las dos dimensiones que han de entrelazarse 
para posibilitar al poeta y su destino mayor. En esta coyuntura aparecen no 
obstante tales dimensiones segun una insospechada jerarquia, en virtud de que 
el espiritu que ahora asume el poema y le hace directamente ser lo que es, el 
espiritu de lo que surge como lo radicalmente nuevo, alcanza al poeta como 
tal Gnicamente mediante su sacrificio. Ha ofrecido a Dios su ser integro, su 
hombre interior asomado al mundo por sus potencias y aferrandose a él por 
sus sentidos sin mediacién alguna. Habia renunciado al mundo sensible y en 
el instante lo recobra “redimido” en instrumento patente de Dios. Es por esto 
que puede atin hablar desde su interioridad—recuérdese para entenderlo que 
lo interior no es ningun medio psiquico privilegiado, sino el hombre total 
volcado hacia lo otro cuando se vive por dentro. Pero ahora lo hace con una 
fuerza por primera vez originaria: 


Pero cémo me inclino también hacia mf mismo; 
es oscuro mi Dios, cual un tejido 

de cien rafces que en silencio beben. 

Sélo que me levanto de su ardor 

es lo que sé, pues todos mis ramajes 

reposan alld abajo, con sefias s6lo al viento 31 


Esta fuerza originaria es la presencia de lo en si siempre nuevo, la 
re-velacién en el “alma” de la eternidad de Dios. Antes tenia el poeta su alma 
como habitacién de las cosas, como aparicién del mundo al que se abria por 
los sentidos. Se le ofrecia la sombra que es la semejanza participada, y el 
poeta se hallaba exclusivamente ante una ausencia en su interioridad. Pero en 
este momento el poeta se transforma en Arbol que crece incesante en el ardor 
(Warme) de Dios cuando se da El en presencia creada pero inmediata. Es asi 
presencia de por sf nica, en cuanto que no se revela ni para siempre ni en 
toda su luz, sino que se le ofrece ocasionalmente como el Dios oscuro. Mas si 
tal es esencialmente la situacidn en que el poeta se encuentra a esas alturas, 
no le queda mas remedio que seguir llamando 


... a aquél que es oscuro y m4s nocturno 
que la noche, a Ti, ei nico 
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que, sin lampara, vela y sin embargo 
no siente miedo . . .32 


Es ésta la visi6n de la Divinidad33 que se muestra al hombre desde muy 
antiguo. Se trata del modo especifico en que Dios se ofrece al poeta lirico, a 
saber, mediante la intuici6n de que el “Ser Eterno es la Oscuridad”34, lo cual 
no quiere decir, claro esta, que esto le sea patrimonio exclusivo, sino s6lo que 
de ello parte ahora para elaborar un mundo poético. Es un Dios que ofrece su 
rostro entre tinieblas y sin entregarse del todo, como quien esta precisamente 
detras de lo que se busca. Se trata de un Dios que se oculta y se levanta en el 
mundo interior del poeta, que no es mas que el mundo fisico que le asedia 
cuando ya lo ha hecho suyo y, por consiguiente, vivo. Y esto es sin duda una 
paradoja, pues Dios es en sf propio una luz sin medida y, sin embargo, ofrece 
al hombre en este nexo el ocultamiento de la luz. Llama, pues, el poeta 


...al profundo 

que la luz ain no ha... [mimado] 

y del que sé, porque surge de la tierra 
con 4rboles, e imperceptiblemente 
hasta mi rostro inclinado 

como un aroma que sube de la tierra 35 


Dios esta ahora presente, real e intencionalmente, en la vida del hombre, y 
lo esta del modo mas vivido y directo. En su acto de amor de Dios, en el que 
ha hecho patente toda su hambre y toda su nihilidad, el poeta mira a Dios 
como un alma que aguarda y que, atenta al mas minimo sonido, no quiere que 
se le escape ni un solo matiz de la voz de Dios. Y se levanta entonces ante El 
y pronuncia la oraci6n mas intima, la oracidn que expresa el deseo total en 
que esencialmente consiste en cuanto poeta: 


Ya ves, yo quiero mucho. 

Quiz lo quiero todo: 

lo oscuro de cualquier caer sin fin 
y el juego de luz de todo subir 36 


Y esto ha de ser asi en la vida del poeta por cuanto se la ha entregado toda 
a Dios, como para ser en cierto modo Dios mismo. Sin embargo, no quiere 
encarcelar a la Divinidad al estilo del soberbio. Su amor €s intrinsicamente un 
acto de humildad. El! poeta es sacrificio y el sacrificio es por esencia humildad. 
Desea pues a Dios tal y como quiera El ofrecérsele (y con ello todo lo que 
pueda seguirse). Lo espera en su propio interior como “el abismo o algo sin 
fin y siempre inmévil que se actualiza seguido de movimiento . . .”37 y que sélo 
le muestra su rostro cernido por la sombra y la oscuridad. Quiere el poeta la 
presencia del Dios oscuro en su interioridad (0 sea, su patencia ultima en él en 
cuanto criatura), mas también espera en la confianza de contemplar la misma 
luz que es Dios por dentro (Deidad). Y en esta disposici6n en que ahora se 
vive, aguarda el poeta la Ilegada de Dios al centro creador de si mismo, y lo 
“hace” en una especie de terror que anticipa lo que se aviene y nos sobrepasa 
como lo infinitamente desconocido. Esa inminencia que nos sobrecoge, 
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“,.. 1a hora [que] se inclina” sobre nosotros y nos “toca”, y que el coraz6n 
hace resonar en todo lo que existe, es la vispera del Dios vivo, la hora en que 
el rostro de Dios se hace uno con el poeta al trascenderlo: 


...y siento palpitar tu coraz6n 
y el mfo: ambos de miedo 38 


Jorge Garcta-Gémez 
Long Island University 
Southampton, New York 
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The Enemies of Literature 


With every year that passes, the number of titles of new books published in the 
United States much exceeds the number of titles published in the preceding 
year. We live in a time when popular interest in humane letters and other 
serious publications, nevertheless, steadily declines. Of the books that will be 
written or published in the year of our Lord 1992, few will be read in the year 
2000; and very possibly none at all by the year 2092. Let us trust that Freder- 
ick Wilhelmsen’s works, philosophical books humanely written, may survive 
the tooth of time. 

When I write of the enemies of literature, I mean enemies of good books: 
those works in various disciplines that are well written, concerned with 
important subjects, and worthy of rereading. They may be children’s tales, or 
thcy may be grave works of physics or metaphysics. I require mercly that their 
style be lucid, pleasing, evocative; that their contents be of permanent worth. I 
do not count as good books publications of an ephemeral, trifling, corrupting, 
or malignantly malicious character. Originality I do not demand: unscrupu- 
lous “originality” can end in a common collapse of all standards, of all author- 
ity visible or invisible; the ruin of culture, the ruin of life. 

Back in those dear dead days almost beyond recall when I was a seller of 
antiquarian books, I chanced upon a little volume entitled The Enemies of 
Books; 1 have not beheld a copy of it since then. The “enemies” in this 
concerned treatise were mice, excessive dryness, certain fungi, roaches, damp, 
and bookworms: natural adversaries. Have you ever beheld a bookworm — 
the real loathly creature, I mean, not merely a human who dwells in the valley 
of the shadow of books? I have. Once upon a time my eight-year-old sister 
opened a slim volume of Ruskin in our parlour and noticed a very thin long 
object, like a piece of tissue paper, stretched the whole length of the spine; she 
touched it, and the thing writhed, and my sister’s screams of horror made the 
night hideous. 

But it is not the insect enemies of books, nor yet the annelid foe, with which 
I am concerned in this festschrift. Rather, | heap my reproaches upon the 
heads of human beings, and not merely those small children—TI have fathered 
four of them —who scribble with colored crayons in costly picture-volumes. I 
impeach certain adults of the species: ccrtain librarians, certain publishers, 
and certain authors, in ascending degree of infamy. 

Is it conceivable that the literatures of all nations may be flung into the dust 
bin, humane culture being overwhelmed by materialism, the total state, and 
the fell intellectual affliction that Robert Graves, in his romance Seven Days in 
New Crete, denominates Logicalism? May getting and spending usurp the 
whole of life, or nearly the whole? May “literature” be reduced to a mere 
diversion during an idle hour—on a beach, say, when television is unavailable 
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—a diversion of rather a nasty character, suitable to Brave New World? Yes, it 
is indeed conceivable. I commence my mordant impeachment with the 
charges against the typical public librarian. 

In a prosperous Michigan town, a few years past, I delivered the dedicatory 
address at the opening of a new public library building. That structure was 
well equipped with the newest gadgets of Library Science. Just inside the 
entrance stood racks of paperbacks, hot off the press, hundreds of them in 
their glossy multicolored illustrated impudicity. It was clear that many of them 
were pornographic; others pretended to be. They were placed in this conspic- 
uous situation beside the circulation desk so that “young adults” — signifying 
teenagers —might be attracted to them. “The great thing is to get the kids 
reading; it doesn’t matter so much what they read.” So a local librarian 
instructed me. Why, if the kids didn’t read, where would graduates of library 
schools find employment? 

True, such librarians are painfully aware that they are competing with the 
lures of Demon TV. May not printed salacity entice away from the boob tube 
some young persons at present delectating in the skin flicks of cable televi- 
sion? Thus Gresham’s Law operates in the media of information and diver- 
sion. And, after all, the public library, however latitudinarian in its tolerance, 
never can compete successfully with the publications so readily available in the 
drugstore down the street. Would it not be better to raise up the banner of 
real literature at Podunk Community Library, defying the foul fiend and 
attracting those actual or potential readers, young or old, who hanker after 
something decent or even brilliant to nurture mind and conscience? 

Then there exist the librarians who bury literature alive: the zealots for 
contemporaneity and best sellers. At the public library of my Michigan county 
seat, the chief librarian (later dismissed, praise be) pulled off the shelves every 
volume more than a few years old, or of a discernibly scholarly cast, and sent 
those unfortunate books higgledy-piggledy in a dump truck to the municipal 
Gehenna, where the whole lot, some thousands of volumes, were buried irre- 
trievably by bulldozers. This librarian’s theory was that “current awareness” is 
all: coffee table volumes may be tolerated, but who nowadays needs Aristotle 
or John Henry Newman? 

Or take the gentleman and scholar known to his detractors as “Captain 
Video” — the Chief Librarian of Grand Rapids Public Library, who a few years 
ago cleared out of his venerable institution everything, or nearly everything, 
not a la mode. Daily the massive dumpster at the back door of that large 
public library was crammed with good books condemned by Captain Video, 
evangel of a new order of communication. Scavengers frequently extracted 
from these heaps volumes that were scarce or rare, and highly valuable even in 
monetary terms; books that the public library, should Captain Video or some 
successor experience pangs of conscience, would find impossible to replace. I 
remark incidentally that neither the librarian of my county seat nor Captain 
Video in his grander station apparently ever thought of selling the discarded 
books, either to dealers or to the general public. For those librarians, it seems, 
yesteryear’s books stink as if they were rotten mackerel or (in Benjamin 
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Franklin’s witticism) guests who have lingered in one’s house more than three 
days. 

I stand ready to confess that some librarians, less Draconian in their 
proscription of the authors of an earlier era, actually condescend to sell their 
discarded masses of literature. A very few years ago, a friend of mine, the 
Director of the Clarke Historical Library (on whose board I sit) wandered into 
a rural secondhand shop denominated Sleseman’s Junk Emporium. There he 
came upon very long runs of important and early scientific periodicals, hand- 
somely bound, which bore the stamps or bookmarks of the library of Western 
Michigan University. 

“Where did you get these?” my friend inquired of the Emporium’s 
barbarous proprietor. “And what do you want for the lot?” 

“Well, that college library called me up and said there were a lot of old- 
fashioned books I could have for the taking away,” Sleseman replied, “so I 
came with my truck and here they are, just taking up space. What do I want 
for them? Would a quarter apiece be too much for you?” 

So my friend paid a quarter apiece for these very scarce volumes, took them 
away, and advertised them for sale or exchange in a list of surpluses he was in 
the habit of sending round to other libraries. In his circular he asked fifteen 
dollars per volume for the lot. In no time at all he received an order for all the 
runs. 

An order from whom? Why, an order from the Acquisitions Librarian of 
Western Michigan University, who had noticed that his institution possessed 
none of these scientific periodicals. In large libraries the right hand too often 
knoweth not what doth the left hand; so Western Michigan bought back at 
large cost, on that occasion, what it had tossed away three months earlier. 

It is the custom of many institutional or public libraries, when they are given 
books by well-wishers, to put on sale, for ten cents or a quarter or little more, 
all these donations: the librarians reasoning that with the proceeds of the sale 
of a hundred old books, they may be able to purchase one new book. But 
sometimes such librarians fare no more fortunately than did Aladdin when his 
wife responded to the cry, “New lamps for old!” For the donation may be of 
permanent and considerable value, intrinsically. Once upon a time I donated 
to Hillsdale College several hundred volumes, some duplicates from my own 
library, others scarce and costly books that would be better used in an institu- 
tional library than in my private collections. Among these latter, for instance, 
was a run of The Anglo-Saxon Review, that admirable Edwardian production, 
quarto volumes splendidly printed and bound, containing contributions by 
famous men of letters. These were placed promptly on public sale at a quarter 
each. When I complained to college president and college dean, the librarian 
retorted, “Does Kirk think this is supposed to be a research library?” To Hills- 
dale’s librarian at that time, a college library was simply a place to which 
students were sent to read prescribed chapters in assigned textbooks — 
certainly not a place for the cultivation of humane letters. The same librarian, 
when given a fine collection of books by and about Henry Adams by a well- 
known elderly Adams scholar, at once disposed of that collection in similar 
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fashion; I bought some volumes from it myself, for a twentieth or a thirtieth of 
their market value. In neither case did the Hillsdale librarian or his staff 
bother to check on whether the donated books duplicated volumes already 
shelved in the Hillsdale College library. 

That librarian now is gone to his reward. In our Father’s house are many 
mansions; but not all of them are on the same floor. I don’t suppose such 
custodians of literature ever have read The Inferno. 

I have not related here all of my grievances against librarians as enemies of 
literature. Had I time, I would impeach those smug librarians who, when a 
promising boy or girl asks to take out a copy of Robinson Crusoe, may reply, 
austerely, “That book is not for your age level.” One suspects that Robinson 
Crusoe stands head and shoulders above such a librarian’s intellectual level; for 
there subsist librarians well content with Reader’s Digest Condensed Books. 

Before the foundation of schools of library science, commonly librarians 
were simply men and women who loved good books and desired to acquaint 
other folk with real literature. But in this enlightened era of ours, frequently 
librarians have become pillars of righteousness who erect at the entrance 
posters expostulating, “Defend your freedom to read!”—but who content 
themselves mainly with watching television, now that they are certified masters 
of the scientific discipline of library science, thoroughly computerized. 

Some stalwart librarians, all the same, retain their standards. At the splen- 
did Cleveland Public Library, two decades ago, some members of Cleveland’s 
general public brought pressure upon the public library to acquire and lend 
out musical tapes and records, tape players and record players; the library 
complied. A few years later, other members of the Cleveland public 
demanded that the library stock and check out to borrowers a large variety of 
tools for home improvement, gardening, automobile repair, and the like; to 
this pressure, too, the public library gave way, installing a large tool chest. 
Then, perhaps eight years ago, there arose a cry from animal lovers that the 
public library should house and have ready for lending a wide range of pets. 
Here at last the Director of Libraries took his stand! A library is not a zoo- 
logical garden, he replied in effect; librarians would not be able to guarantee 
the well-being of dogs, cats, rabbits, pythons, ponies, and other creatures that 
Clevelanders might take into their homes for a fortnight; and librarians are not 
trained, alas, in the nurturing of all the animal kingdom. He might have added 
that the Cleveland Public Library possesses on its handsome premises no barns 
in which hay for the elephants might be stored. In this controversy, nobody 
mentioned that libraries are centers for the diffusion of good literature. One 
might as well guffaw with Democritus, the laughing philosopher, as mourn 
with Heraclitus, the weeping philosopher —or so I keep telling myself, when I 
reflect upon the present fallen state of grand repositories of books. “These 
fragments I have shored against my ruin.” 

Have I waxed mordant in my discourse upon those librarians who must be 
numbered among the enemies of literature? Nay, I have been merciful — 
sentimentally compassionate — as you shall find if you bear with me in what I 
now commence: my commination of those literary sinners the successful 
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publishers and the popular literary men of these closing years of the twentieth 
century. 


An honest publisher’s the noblest work of God—and perhaps the most diffi- 
cult to discover nowadays. The bent condition of our literary milieu results in 
considerable part from the unpleasant fact that book publishing has become 
an oligopoly. Decent smallish publishers, and presently big publishing firms, 
have been crushed into industrial conglomerates whose only motive is profit: 
“Put money in thy purse, and yet again, put money in thy purse.” A Texan oil 
company, or a New York firm that originally produced cookies, acquires — 
perhaps through hostile bidding that results in a massive takeover—some 
major publisher of books or periodicals, and then proceeds to add to this prof- 
itable empire of industry and commerce. Once upon a time, publishers were 
folk who actually had a taste for books and were proud of publishing signifi- 
cant books, whether or not those books were immensely profitable. Now the 
typical manager of a publishing firm —a subsidiary of some immense conglom- 
erate —is interested solely in that proverbial bottom line. The “test of the 
market” is such a man’s criterion of literary merit. Such managers and firms 
have the capital wherewith to promote a book, insure its appearance on the 
best seller lists, and puff the author’s reputation. Independent publishers of 
sound standards are in the sere and yellow leaf. 

This is true especially of the textbook-publishing firms, which have under- 
gone this process of consolidation into some holding company. Although 
powerful, such publishers are timid: for having no standards but the test of the 
bottom line, they are blown about by every wind of doctrine, every popular fad 
and foible. By pressures from the organized militant secularists, for instance, 
textbook publishers have been induced to eliminate almost any account of 
religion from their manuals. At the famous textbook trial in the Federal 
District Court of Mobile, six years ago, it was found that of all history text- 
books presented in evidence, only one—a book written principally by Dr. 
Daniel Boorstin, then Librarian of Congress —contained a tolerable amount of 
information about religion in America. Nowadays, disturbed by loud com- 
plaints in serious quarters about this neglect of religious knowledge, various 
publishing companies have changed course and profess their eagerness to 
include such materials. In short, for publishers truth is whatever the pressure 
groups of the hour decree. That’s democracy, isn’t it? 

For some years I was the director of a social science program producing 
textbooks, which then were published and marketed by a commercial textbook 
firm. The pressures I encountered may be suggested by the following incident. 
We had sent off to the copy editors of the commercial firm chapters of a world 
history, in which there occurred the phrase “the charge of the barbarian 
horsemen.” An editor of the commercial firm curtly wrote to me, “There may 
have been women among them. Change the phrase to ‘barbarian horseper- 
sons.’” I replied that among my acquaintance I encountered few females who 
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felt sib to “barbarian horsepersons,” and therefore she must let my earlier 
phrase stand, willy-nilly. 

Where textbooks are in question, equally baneful are those school antholo- 
gies of literature that consist for the most part of recent writing of an unde- 
manding character, omitting nearly every important author earlier than the 
twentieth century; the taste of the rising generation is formed accordingly — or 
rather the tastelessness, in literature, of the rising generation. Young people 
are condemned thus to what T.S. Eliot called “the provincialism of 
time” — imprisoned within a little circle of their private experience, unaware of 
the splendor and the tragedy of the human condition, or indeed of anything 
outside the moment’s fad and foible. But such textbook firms make good 
profits, knowing the art of mass sales. 

Similarly, the novels, the histories, the biographies, the volumes of criticism, 
the books about current affairs—the whole range of literature published 
nowadays is subject to the domination of certain great publishing firms, certain 
mass-marketing procedures (especially the franchise bookshops and chain 
bookshops), and the praise or blame of a few book revicw media, particularly 
the New York Times. The criterion for a book has become not, “Does it rouse 
imagination and reason?” but rather, “Will it sell?” So the public in America 
—nay, throughout most of the world—is persuaded or compelled to swallow a 
dish of literary rubbish. 

But, to borrow a phrase from William Butler Yeats, “time runs on, runs 
on.” So here I suspend my scourging of publishers to assail the worst enemics 
of literature in our time — the authors of our era of literary decadence. 


* * * 


As I put our literary plight in the first edition of my book Eliot and His Age, 
“Though here and there some stalwart Gerontion still rises, or some hopeful 
new talent starts up, for the most part we encounter literary ephemera, or else 
the prickly pears and Dead Sea fruit of literary decadence.” That sentence I 
set down in 1971. Matters have not improved conspicuously since then. 

True, we still have in our midst such talented men of letters as Andrew 
Lytle and Cleanth Brooks. But these are elderly gentlemen, and as yet we 
discern few writers of their stature who show promise of succeeding to their 
fame. So I venture to suggest here certain causes of our literary decadence, 
and then to speculate briefly on whether it is possible to conceive of a regener- 
ation of humane Ietters. 

In the earliest of his major essays, “Tradition and the Individual Talent” 
(1917), T. S. Eliot touched on the notion that genius is eccentricity. “One 
error, in fact, of eccentricity in poetry is to seek for new human emotions to 
express; and in the search for novelty in the wrong place it discovers the 
perverse.” 

So it is with the writing of books in our time, when television has deprived 
the literary profession of most of the people who used to read some books. A 
great many young people aspire to the condition of authors, both for emolu- 
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ments and for celebrity. Meanwhile it becomes increasingly difficult to publish 
anything truly imaginative or unusually creative —although specialized schol- 
arly publishing, with the aim of travelling down that celebrated tenure track, 
steadily increases in volume but diminishes in quality. 

Then what is the would-be writer to do? Why, devise some literary novelty 
— particularly a novelty calculated to shock or to arouse what Eliot called the 
diabolic imagination. To impress a publisher and sell books, take up a fresh 
form of perversity—although such innovations increasingly are difficult to 
imagine, the changes already having been rung on the bells of morals and 
politics by well-rewarded literary or pseudo-literary men still in the land of the 
living. 

Marxism, or some other ideology, occasionally may serve as well as does 
erotic salacity to attract notice to a rising would-be luminary of the cosmos of 
letters; but in America, a nonideological land, description of sexual perversity 
or of unbearable physical suffering is a surer road to notoriety. With the 
triumph of television and other diversions, employment for persons with liter- 
ary aptitudes is confined more and more to doing editorial work for trade 
journals, “dumbing down” already dull manuals for school textbook publish- 
ers, and copywriting for advertising agencies. Under such circumstances, the 
inducements to prostitution of literary skills loom ever larger. 

At our airport newsracks, scarcely any paperback can be got today except 
impossibly nasty or impossibly dull productions of Grub Street. Everybody has 
been compelled to attend school, next to nobody who passes through airports 
would voluntarily read something decent, one must assume. The small num- 
ber of “English majors” who still are required to read Chaucer and Spenser 
and Shakespeare and Pope and Johnson and others of that kidney, and who 
even may be expected to read superficially in some foreign tongue, scarcely 
will suffice to leaven the lump of the American college, let alone the American 
nation. 

What are we to make of the writers who serve up gobbets of sham spiritual- 
ity—inverted spirituality, that is—in the service of the Dark God? Some of 
them earnestly desire to degrade, to pull down, to destroy. Once people begin 
to call themselves intellectuals and to deny the existence of the Evil Spirit, the 
power of the Dark God draws in about them. What “liberated” writers of 
recent years thrust upon their readers is pseudo-eroticism, sexual violation 
instead of fulfillment, sniggering descriptions at great length of cruelties and 
the perverse. The genuine erotic impulse is bound up with love of life; but 
what we find in best-selling fiction of our day is appetite for hideous death. 
Like the learned researches of Alfred Kinsey, these stories might turn 
Casanova into a Puritan; for they make sexuality seem thoroughly repellent. 

But enough! This ascendancy of what we may call the Dark Books is 
secured by centralization in writing and publishing, which tends to reduce 
diversity and argument in the realm of literature; puts influence into the hands 
of small circles of writers, reviewers, and publishers; ignores the literary inter- 
ests of a large part of the population; endeavors to force those outlanders to 
conform their ideas to the notions prevalent in the literary capital; and in 
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other ways does mischief to aspiring writers and to the reading public. T. S. 
Eliot remarked once that the worst form of expatriation for an American 
writer is residence in New York City. 


* * * 


Having loosed upon you all noxious things out of Pandora’s box, am I now 
about to lift the lid a final time and release Hesiod’s ironic consolation— delu- 
sory hope? Why, a doubtful hope, perhaps. 

Civilizations commonly pass through alternating periods of decay and 
renewal in the course of their history. One may trace this process in most 
literatures. Is it unreasonable to hope for a general renewal of our civilization 
—from causes as yet impossible to specify—and a concomitant reinvigoration 
of true literature? 

All life is an allegory, and we can understand it only in parable, G. K. 
Chesterton tells us. The rising generation increasingly turns to fable for its 
reading — and to fantasy, more than to science fiction; one has only to glance 
at the paperback racks of any popular bookshop. The mass of paperback fan- 
tasies is some evidence that young people desire reading more genuinely 
imaginative than the pseudo-serious Dark Books or the pornographic Dark 
Books that have been pressed upon them. 

The young do not stay young; within a few years they become dominant 
adults. As Disraeli put it, prevailing opinions are the opinions of the genera- 
tion that is passing. When it becomes clear that the public’s taste has altered 
greatly, even New York publishers make some changes in their lists; why, even 
New York review media, after some interval, condescend to review books they 
would prefer to ignore. 

It may come to pass that future generations, having cast out true literature, 
will come to read nothing but technical manuals and comic books. Yet there 
may be observed nowadays certain green shoots springing up in the Waste 
Land. 

The underlying cause of decadence, in any society, has been the decay of 
religious belief and the religious imagination. Culture arises out of the cult; 
and when the cult’s belief has evaporated altogether, after some lapse of time 
the society disintegrates. One may turn to the pages of Toynbee, of Dawson, 
of Voegelin for historical confirmation of this hard truth. 

But the religious imagination is not dead among the rising generation. It 
seems worth remarking that for the past three decades and more, the most 
popular series of books for children has been C. S. Lewis’ Chronicles of Narnia. 

It seems worth remarking that for nearly the same length of time, the 
authors most popular with teenage boys have been J. R. R. Tolkien and Ray 
Bradbury, writers possessed of moral imagination. 

It seems worth remarking that for the past decade and longer, the writer 
most popular with teenage girls (or with those given to reading real books, at 
least) has been Madeleine L’Engle, the fabulist of the high dream. 
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In the dawning era of the twenty-first century, it may be that an ancient 
orthodoxy will seem happily original. It may be that the recovery of norms will 
offer more excitement than surrender to the perverse. It may be that the third 
century of the American Republic will grow into a regenerate Augustan age. 
It may be that great books, waking mind and conscience, will exercise once 
more their function of forming right reason and healthy sentiment. 

If that comes to pass, certain uncorrupted writers of the twentieth century, 
Frederick Wilhelmsen among them, will have done their part in winning the 
field. 

Eugene Ionescu, one of the more nearly original dramatists of this century, 
received the Eliot Award of the Ingersoll Prizes seven years ago. It was he 
who created the Theater of the Absurd. In accepting the prize, Ionescu 
expressed clearly for the first time his purpose in prancing absurdities across 
the stage. “If I have shown men to be ridiculous or ludicrous,” he said, “it was 
in no way out of any desire for comic effect, but rather to proclaim the truth 
... to show what man may become when he is cut off from all transcendence.” 

These words, like the literary preferences of the more thoughtful among the 
rising generation, offer us hope for a regenerate literature that regards 
humans as standing somewhat closer to the angels than to the naked apes. 


Russell Kirk 
Mecosta, Michigan 
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Frederick D. Wilhelmsen is, I dare say, the best interpreter of Spanish tradi- 
tionalism—a body of political thought also known as Carlism, after King 
Charles V (Don Carlos). In the second third of the last century, political 
traditionalism became linked with the dynastic struggle to defend his rights to 
the throne of Spain against the liberal Queen Isabel II, who, excluded by 
ancient law from succession to the Crown, had usurped the throne. 

Wilhelmsen’s singular capacity to understand our peculiar history is quite 
astonishing when one considers how difficult it is to reconcile American 
democratic ideas with the facts and theories of an old Catholic monarchy, 
forged in a very long war against Islam in the Middle Ages, that saw its heyday 
centuries ago as the head of the greatest empire of Modernity. 

Even the translation of certain words is sometimes tricky, despite the exis- 
tence of standard equivalent terms. Take, for example, our cry “iViva!” In 
modern romance languages it means something like wishing somcone victory, 
or at least acknowledging that someone is alive, as when the French say, “Le 
roi est mort: vive le roi!” Likewise the Germans shout “Heil!” to express a 
wish for good health, for victory over sickness. But I fear that in the English 
language the standard translation of “iViva!” is “Long live!” Now please con- 
sider how awkward the very popular Carlist “i Viva Cristo Rey!” becomes when 
rendered as “Long live Christ the King!” God is immortal —how can we wish 
a long life for someone we acknowledge as immortal? As I say, it is really 
astonishing how faithfully Professor Wilhelmsen interprets the real sense of 
Spanish traditionalism in spite of intellectual difficulties. 

I met Frederick D. Wilhelmsen in 1961, when he was a visiting professor at 
the University of Navarra and I transferred my chair from the University of 
Santiago de Compostela to the new university in Pamplona. At that time Dr. 
Wilhelmsen was already fully acquainted with our traditionalist ideals. Since 
then, I have seen in him an incomparable authority on Carlism. His philo- 
sophical learning has enabled him to give a true intellectual interpretation to 
something lived rather emotionally by the Spanish people. Even the best 
known Carlist thinkers of our country have not been able to rid themselves of 
a certain rhetorical ambiguity. Professor Wilhelmsen alone has given a true 
portrayal of our traditional political thought, one that can be understood 
internationally. Since he returned to teach in America in the mid-sixties, our 
friendship has endured across the seas. Dr. Wilhelmsen has recently been 
kind enough to write about my own political thought.! I hope this paper which 
I submit in his honor may be a sort of addendum to his article, although my 
study does not concentrate on a political subject, nor do these thoughts gath- 
ered here stem from a common Spanish heritage. 
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I present below a few definitions (Part I) and a few aphorisms (Part II) 
which appear in several of my publications, with some preliminary observa- 
tions to facilitate comprehension of the material. One should understand that 
Iam mainly a jurist, not a philosopher. Anything I can say comes from histori- 
cal experience, by way of induction, not from a priori philosophical thought. 
The first sentence I present will give the American reader the measure of how 
far I am from philosophical apriorism. In our century, two great thinkers have 
been leaders in legal and philosophical thought: Hans Kelsen, with his 
“normativisms,” and Carl Schmitt, with his “decisionisms.” I must avow I lean 
toward Schmitt, in spite of certain political/theological differences with him. 
Although Schmitt was a Roman Catholic, he has been followed by many non- 
Catholic authors. I belong to the ranks of Schmitt’s Catholic commentators. 

The Greek words horismos and aphorismos are related terms, each of which 
can mean “definition.” Horos is simply the limit of something (like the Latin 
finis); horoi was the name given in ancient Greece to the stone markers a 
property owner stuck in the ground along the boundaries of his land. How- 
ever, the prefix apo gives a special meaning to aphorismos (apo-horismos) that 
is similar to the English “out.” This prefix gives some words a negative 
connotation. Timao, for instance, means appreciation of something, whereas 
apotimao means contempt. In our horismos, the prefix apo may be compared 
to that in apologia — logos is the “word,” and apologos is the word addressed to 
someone, the “account.” Aphorismos has that kind of dynamism. While horis- 
mos conveys a static sense of what something is, aphorismos is a definition of 
how something can act, or at least it conveys a sense of action. Aphorismos is 
not intended to give a full definition but merely a partial idea, a theoretical 
know-how of something. Horismos, of course, is more important because it 
defines the whole idea, whereas aphorismos simply connects the idea with our 
life, giving us only one aspect. Everything that reaches out and is dynamic 
must always be partial. If I had the linguistic permission to do so, I would dare 
explain the difference in terms of “inlook” vs. “outlook.” If people only use 
the word “outlook,” and not also “inlook,” it is because definitions always 
seem too abstract. Omnis definitio periculosa est! 


I. 


1. Derecho es aquello que aprueban los jueces. (“Law is that which is 
approved by judges.”) 


This definition of law appears in many of my works, and recently in a brief 
French paper, “La droit? —Tout ce qu’ approuvent les juges.”2 I begin with 
this definition because presumably the idea of law as being subject to inter- 
pretation by judges is something familiar to the American reader. 

Many years ago I called my understanding of law a “realist” one, but some 
scholastic philosophers made the objection that realism needs a foundation in 
re. As | was not able to follow them in their ontological science, I agreed to be 
classified as a “judicialist.” It would seem, then, that I share a very American 
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En torno a la creacién poética en El Libro de Horas de R. M. Rilke 


EI poeta y el fildsofo se sitian ante lo que es, pero de acuerdo con dos diversas 
iluminaciones. El poeta es sacrificio en su fundamento. Por lo que se le 
ofrece —la poesia desbordante de si misma—ha de rendir su pago. Y no es 
ésta cesi6n condicional de algo, de esa o aquella cosa de que disponemos pero 
con la que no podemos contar. El poeta, el sacrificio del poeta, esta —pre- 
cisamente — en rendir lo que es su vida misma. Se entrega todo, se entrega a si 
mismo. Porque la poesia, que como decia se ofrece y consiste en ofrecerse, es 
otra cara de la muerte. En cada momento en que el hombre es poeta, en ese 
instante en que su estatura se yergue hasta la eternidad, se trae a existir radi- 
calmente lo que no es. Y en cada creaci6n, en cada muerte de la nada asisti- 
mos a una muerte del poeta. Porque no solo lo creado es lo nuevo originario, 
como lo opuesto a la nada, sino que también es parte de la riqueza intima del 
poeta. 

Es pues el poeta un hombre fuera de si. El fil6sofo, por el contrario, es un 
hombre ensimismado. Se yergue ante lo que es para examinarlo con su 
inteligencia y hacerle entregar su secreto. Mas el poeta, en su vida intima, no 
es por esto menos radical. Es un ser que también se habita por dentro a su 
modo y manera, y que de su dentro—quiza arrancdndose las entranas—se 
trasciende en poema, eso distinto que, por su agencia, llega a ser. Hay asi dos 
aperturas contrapuestas e igualmente fundamentales ante lo que es: la del 
poeta y la del filésofo. EI fil6sofo dice siempre de lo que ya es, de lo que 
existe, ya sea actual, ya posible. Es el despojador de un secreto que se oculta 
en lo real en cuanto tal. Mas el poeta tiene los ojos abiertos para la nada que 
es, es decir, estan fijos en su dindmico poder ser. Se abrasa para servir de 
morada de lo que nace. Porque la vida del poeta consiste en dar habitacién a 
lo nuevo. 


I. El poeta ante el mundo 


Pero hay algo que viene como dado, algo que permite a este hombre crear, 
hacer lo que no existe. Pues todo hombre se enfrenta con la imposibilidad de 
dar el ser a lo que no es. éY qué es, precisamente, lo que no es? Pertenece 
ésta a la especie de preguntas que no cabe contestar, pues el hombre solo 
habita lo que es y, por tanto, s6lo conoce stricto sensu lo que es. Mas el poeta 
lo hay y consiste su ser en abrir el mundo de lo que existe a aquello que no 
existe. El poeta es, entonces, un ser extrafio, un ser que, en cierto sentido, no 
es de este mundo, ya que es capaz de lo que ningun hombre puede. 
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Parece ahora que ser poeta es una sensibilidad y una posibilidad muy espe- 
ciales del hombre. La gozan unos pocos y en ciertas ocasiones. Es algo que 
no se puede buscar. Y lo que es mas: se da precisamente cuando no se busca, 
si es que al fin y al cabo se da. En fin, hay en el poeta algo que lo trasciende 
en tanto que lo mueve. Es una especie de luz, de iluminacién que le revela eso 
que no es, algo ante lo cual el poeta puede pronunciarse en poema. 

El don de la poesia es ocasional y gratuito. Por lo tanto, es como una gracia 
que le viene de otro. Pues, como decia Platén, “... los poetas no componen 
merced al arte, sino por una inspiracién divina ...”!. Eso otro, como es 
evidente de la impotencia usual del hombre para ser poeta (cosa de por si 
ajena a dotes de cualquier indole), y del caracter subitaneo e involuntario que 
tiene su paso a “creador”, ha de ser una entidad de dignidad superior a la 
suya. Y eminentemente, pues su acto consiste en sacar de la nada lo que es, 
aun cuando sdlo sea secundum quid. Mas Dios parece ser el unico con el 
poder de tal, en tanto y en cuanto es el vencedor de la nada ut sic. 

En suma, lo que sabemos es algo muy primario: la “inspiracién” es lo 
gratuito, lo inesperado, lo stibito. Le descubre al hombre lo que no es, y en 
tanto que puede ser—o sea, le revela (que es ésta la palabra adecuada) parte 
de la riqueza infinita de la mente de Dios (si bien sdlo sea ad extra). Y por 
consiguiente, el poeta es un instrumento del propio Dios. Es lo que Platén 
expresa de esta forma: 


El objeto que Dios se propone al privarles de sentido a los poetas, y servirse de ellos como 
ministros, a manera de los profetas y otros ministros inspirados, es que, al ofrles nosotros 
tengamos entendido que no son ellos los que dicen cosas tan maravillosas, puesto que estan 
fuera de su buen sentido, sino que son los 6rganos de la divinidad que nos habla . .. por su 
boca?, 


Es menester, entonces, colocarnos en una situaci6n que responda a un 
punto de vista mas primordial. Hemos de adoptar una nueva posicién que nos 
permita comprender qué es el poeta y la actividad poética y que nos posibilite 
saber en qué consiste lo que crea ese ser “enajenado”. Para ello debemos 
atenernos a los datos primeros de la actividad creadora y de la experiencia del 
poeta. Siguiendo la “inspiracién” y examinando la experiencia que el poeta 
tiene de la misma, vemos que éste parte de una condicién fundamental que 
cabe expresar por el binomio “yo y mundo”. Pero estas dos realidades tan 
intimamente ligadas deben ser entendidas sin nunguna corrupcién de idea- 
lismo: el mundo, por lo pronto, se le presenta al poeta en tanto que confuso, 
como un todo experiencial mas 0 menos indistinto con el que tiene que contar, 
como una especie de trasfondo de lo que se le aparece y con el que se rela- 
ciona, quiera que no, materialmente. El mundo, al ser el trasfondo de todo 
eso que existe y cuya manifestaci6n es de inmediato de indole fisica, es para el 
poeta el Ambito en el cual tiene que desarrollarse. Y siendo esto asi, al no 
poder prescindir en absoluto de tal mundo, el poeta inquiere vitalmente por el 
mundo. Pues es ésta una de las preguntas que se formulan por lo pronto 
viviéndolas. No hay que enunciarla formalmente, pues no es el camino del 
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poeta cuestionar lo que es. Por consiguiente, no le es presentada para ser 
respondida mediante un juicio de su mente, sino para ser aclarada, iluminada 
en su propia vida. En otras palabras: la pregunta sobre el mundo es para el 
poeta un enigma, lo que eternamente se desenvuelve en el retroceso hacia si 
mismo. Y es de ese modo como al poeta comienza a aclararsele el mundo. 

Esa condicién fisica por la que es el mundo para el poeta se debe a su 
condici6n de hombre, o sea, a su raigal “incardinacién” en el mundo. A todo 
hombre el mundo comienza por abrirsele en lo fisico, en lo sensible, y asf ha 
de continuar dandosele siempre (si bien no inicamente de ese modo). Mas en 
el poeta esto se verifica de modo eminente. El poeta es inconcebible si no se 
crece directamente a partir de este nivel insustituible. Se abre al mundo, como 
todos los dems, por los sentidos (tanto en el sentido riguroso, como en el Jato 
del recuerdo y la fantasia). Mas lo hace de una manera que nos permite decir, 
sin extrafieza, que el poeta es pura sensibilidad. El poeta se abre al mundo, y 
al hacer tal lo hace como cuerpo. No tiene esta mano, este gesto. Es este 
pesto, es cada parte de su cuerpo, con los que siente trémulo y palpa el mundo. 
Pero el cuerpo no se concibe aqui al estilo cartesiano, como algo que no es la 
realidad mas préxima, como algo que esta ahi y poco mas. Bien al contrario, 
el poeta es eminentemente su cuerpo. En el poeta se realiza soberanamente 
esa integraci6n de cuerpo y alma a que todos llegamos en mayor o menor 
grado. Pues no podemos concebir a un poeta sin erguirse, total y viviente, en 
su cuerpo cuando canta y ausculta. Por eso el poeta escucha con su alma, y su 
cuerpo es su alma que escucha. Es que la revelaci6n que espera demanda un 
oido atento: quizé sea justo un susurro lo que se deje sentir y no podemos 
correr el riesgo de perderlo. Sdlo siendo una integridad cada vez mas perfecta 
de cuerpo y alma, unicamente siendo esta alma que es este cuerpo, puede el 
poeta impedir—en la medida de lo posible — que la luz se extinga antes de que 
sea suya. 

A medida que esta “especie” de hombre va cobrando mayor conciencia de 
la apertura que le es peculiar, el mundo se le va esclareciendo, y esto acontece 
de un modo sui generis. A la primera relacién, ese hecho impositivo que le 
mostraba confusamente un todo fisico distinto de si, sucede una estructuraci6n 
del mundo. Ya éste no es solamente un trasfondo totalizador, a la manera de 
“algo” cuyos limites se definen como lo que no soy yo, sino que se va abriendo 
por dentro en aspectos, se va concretando en una unidad de viso diferente y 
complejo. No aparece ya meramente como un todo fisico, como una unidad 
“sensible” en mayor 0 menor grado confusa, sino que se establece como una 
unidad de orden. Es decir, lo que se tiene entonces es un todo por un orden, 
por una estructura dindmica, 0 sea, una disposicién de partes entre si inde- 
pendientes que sin embargo gozan de una unidad participada. Y estas partes, 
que son ahora los perfiles que se ofrecen al revelarse el orden, son las cosas en 
constitucién. Las cosas son, en tal nexo, las nuevas unidades fisicas, los nuevos 
todos enigmdticos: 


Vivo mi vida en cfrculos concéntricos 
sobre las cosas extendidos 3. 
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La vida del poeta, entonces, se va resolviendo indefinidamente en su 
relaci6n con las cosas, pero esta relaci6n no es, como pudiera pensarse de 
primera intencién, un choque incidental y exterior, como le pasa a la mayor 
parte de los hombres. AI contrario, ese estar con las cosas es un hacer de las 
cosas una parte integrante y esencial de su propia totalidad. Es un hacerlas 
suyas, €n su interioridad. El hombre interior se abre a las cosas, y es asi que se 
constituye; es esto lo que hace para poseerlas, y lo hace primariamente por los 
sentidos. No hay aqui distincién o jerarquia; no se abre a esta cosa con prefe- 
rencia a aquélla. Lo que importa es Gnicamente la fruicién y sus frutos. Se 
abre a todas las cosas de su vida, de su vida cotidiana y ordinaria. Para el 
poeta no hay nada mas rico que la realidad de los infinitos aspectos de las 
cosas de todos los dias, y con todo no las cosas de todos los dias formalmente, 
sino como lo que se toma para fabricar lo nuevo, exactamente como lo ajeno 
hecho nuestro. Por eso el poeta se mira bien dentro para oir alli, cuando se 
pronuncie, la voz de Dios: 


Amo todas las horas oscuras de mi ser 

en las cuales se hunden mis sentidos; 

en ellas he encontrado, como en cartas antiguas 
mi vida cotidiana ya vivida 

y como una leyenda lejana y superada 4. 


Pero debe insistirse en que este modo de hacer suyas las cosas difiere del 
que ejerce el fildsofo. Este las considera en tanto que otras en su conciencia, y 
hace referencia explicitamente al plano real como /ocus de la razén de la exis- 
tencia de las cosas. El poeta, por su parte, no conoce propiamente las cosas en 
su verdad formal. Supone ésta, es cierto, como fundamento de su modo, como 
lo que hace posible su relaci6n con las cosas, aunque sin reflexién sobre ello. 
Sélo hasta aqui Iega la conexi6n entre ambos caminos, porque al poeta no le 
interesa la cosa en cuanto tal, es decir, en el plano inteligible, sino en cuanto 
suya. En otras palabras, la ratio presentiae—que asi me referi en algan 
momento al modo del poeta> —no es mas que la ratio entis trascendida por el 
amor, pues, aunque la manera del fildsofo demanda y supone una especie de 
apetito por la cosa—por la cosa en su verdad—, sin embargo su modo no es, 
como en el poeta, primordialmente amor de las cosas, de la realidad de las 
cosas. La intencién de éste no es decir “lo que es consiste en ser esto”, sino 
hacer suyo lo que es en reciprocidad e¢ integridad. Es por eso que Rilke llegé a 
decir, segin pudo ya verse, que su vida cotidiana, la ya vivida, la encuentra 
como en lo mas recéndito de su ser. Pero hay que entenderlo bien, ya que no 
se trata puramente de recuerdo; el poeta va atin mas lejos hacia “una leyenda 
lejana y superada”. En otras palabras, tiene aqui que ver con vida vivida, con 
algo ya pasado, pero no en cuanto mera cosa, sino en cuanto cosa hecha suya, 
del poeta. Se trata de una diferente manera de abrirse, pues no importa 
primariamente lo pasado como inteligible, sino como leyenda, como eso que 
no es de modo riguroso lo pasado, sino lo pasado mio y superado y, por tanto, 
como integrante de iure de un mundo interior en ciernes que surge ad extra 
por elaboraci6n poética. 
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understanding of the nature of law. But I warn the reader not to go too fast in 
accepting my definition of law, because its ultimate aim is to affirm that what 
is called “natural law” is in fact real law, not just ethics. As a matter of fact, 
there is a Divine Judge who, at the Last Judgment, will approve or disapprove 
our behavior, including the decisions made by human judges. Thus God’s law 
continues to be law. 

Some of my readers may not follow me in this extensive “judicialism.” Per- 
haps they would prefer to reckon with the new “human rights,” in spite of the 
difficulty of getting an effective judgment upon them. I usually talk about 
“personal duties” rather than “human rights,” and think these duties become 
law only if and when they are approved by a judge, whether human or divine. 
It is so much clearer to say there is a natural duty not to kill a human embryo 
than to talk about a “human right to life.” Divine law proclaims no rights at 
all, only duties. 


2. Homo homini persona. (“Each human being is a person to another.”) 


This sentence might seem to be an aphorism rather than a definition, but I 
conceive it as a definition of the person in the real sense. 

The pattern of this sentence has, of course, been very well known since 
Plautus made his statement Homo homini lupus. This was followed by many 
other adaptations, such as Homo homini deus, Homo homini res sacra, and 
Homo homini homo, which do not have the same definitional sense as mine. 
My statement contradicts the accepted definition given by Boethius, who 
identified homo with persona. There is, however, a precedent in the Christian 
tradition for my distinction, as the reader can see in Ga 2:6: “Deus personam 
hominis non accipit.” That is to say, God does not care about the social posi- 
tion (persona) of any human being (homo). For me, homo is a substantial 
concept of the individual, whereas persona is a relative accident of homo. 
Every homo becomes persona by a certain relation with other people, and 
since this relation is not always the same, one’s personality also changes. We 
have different personalities as children, parents, citizens, soldiers, property 
owners, debtors, and the like. Canon 96 of the Codex Iuris Canonici is very 
interesting in this respect. It makes an emphatic distinction between homo 
and persona: “Baptismo homo Ecclesia Christi incorporatur et in eadem 
constituitur persona....” In other words, for the Church, homo becomes 
persona only after baptism. The sign of a Homo is one’s face (the ancient 
Romans spoke of caput), but the mark of a persona is one’s name; and a name, 
like a mask, is changeable. The Spanish verb personarse means to show up in 
person and identify oneself, giving one’s name. This verb is well suited to 
clarifying the real meaning of personhood. 


3. Lealtad es la fidelidad a la ley privada; legalidad, a la piiblica; legitimidad, 
a la divina y a la tradicional de una comunidad. (“Loyalty is fidelity to private 
law; legality, to public law; legitimacy, to divine law and to the traditional law 
of a community.”) 
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There is always a certain difficulty in translating the word “law” (/ex), since 
on the Continent it is understood to be a written statute, whereas English law 
need not be written. However, for the above definition of the three terms de- 
rived from /ex and indirectly connected with law, there is no difficulty, because 
the phrase “traditional law” clears up any ambiguity. Our definition can thus 
be easily understood in the English as well as the Continental sense of “law.” 

Fidelity means observance of a bond established for human relations. In 
the first case, when the bond is established by a private agreement, a lex 
privata, as the Romans used to say, fidelity to this bond may be called loyalty. 
We also speak of loyalty to a public person, such as a king or a political leader, 
but this bond that ties someone to a person of higher rank remains private 
even when it becomes the basis for a public hierarchical structure. Monarchy 
before Modernity was of this nature, and hence the bond was reinforced by an 
oath. 

When the bond is established by a general public statute, a /ex publica, 
loyalty to this relationship is based on the public law itself and may be called 
legality. This term is modern, for even if legalitas sounds like a Latin word, 
Roman lawyers never used it. If there was a /ex scripta, they talked in terms of 
legitimus, as the Canon Law of the Catholic Church still does. Likewise, for 
the observance of nonwritten law, of ius, they spoke of iustus. What we, for 
instance, call “legitimate children” were iusti filii to them, because there was 
no public law to rule in the matter. 

Finally, there is a superior law, either established by God (the lex divina) or 
followed by a people as something ordained by their forebears. This superior 
law, whether divine or ancestral, is considered unalterable, and its observance 
is true legitimate loyalty. 

There have been discussions and even doubts about what “divine law” may 
be, but for those who believe that God is not only King and Judge but also 
Lawgiver (legifer), the easiest way to determine what divine law may be is to 
search for it, following Gratian’s definition, in the Decalogue and in the 
Gospels. This is divine law, and if it is sometimes called “natural” or “innate,” 
it is because people believe that a pure and simple human mind can, without 
knowledge of Sacred Scripture, grasp it and see it as a rule required by our 
own human nature. 

These three types of fidelity to the law can contradict one another. For 
instance, many human laws are clearly contrary to God’s will. Likewise, loyalty 
to a criminal gang by one of its members is always contrary to both human and 
divine law. 


4. La potestad es el poder socialmente reconocido; la autoridad es el saber 
socialmente reconocido. (“Potestas is socially acknowledged power; authority is 
socially recognized knowledge.”) 


Modern thought has lost the distinction between potestas and auctoritas. 
This confusion has been aggravated by the loss of a special word for potestas 
(the Greek exousia); all we have is “power,” which includes unrecognized 
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power, naked violence. The Spanish-born American philosopher Santayana 
distinguished between “dominions” and “powers,” but not exactly in the same 
sense I do. In any case, I would dare to use the word “dominion” for my 
potestas. The French also use indistinctly the word pouvoir, and I am not sure 
my use of puissance for potestas is absolutely correct, as I notice it does not 
appear to be accepted by translators. 

Two facts have contributed to the modern confusion of authority and 
power. First, there is no Greek word for auctoritas, so the vocabulary of the 
Septuagint does not include the exact sense of this word, and that is why today 
all Christian thought ignores the distinction. Second, the modern state theory 
refuses to acknowledge that a person who has the power to rule a group of 
people may not have the knowledge this would require. There is a common 
misconception that prudence in a governing capacity and prudence in an 
advisory capacity are the same thing. But even if authority and power nowa- 
days seem to be identical, the need remains to have some sort of independent 
auctoritas without power who can give good counsel to whoever must make 
power decisions. We can see an example of this essential distinction in the 
case of King Herod and St. John the Baptist. John only had authority. He 
gave good advice to the king, who frequently accepted it. However, since 
Herod held power, he eventually had his counsellor decapitated. 3 


5. Profundo es lo hondo de lo elevado. (“Profound is the depth of that 
which is elevated.”) 


Here we find another distinction: that between “profound” and “deep.” 
Both terms mean what is physically underground, in the earth. But there are 
two kinds of things beneath the ground: those that grow out of the soil and 
those that do not. To find things of the first kind, one must explore them as 
the roots or foundations of things one can see. To find the latter, one must dig 
deep into the earth in search of something completely unknown. Both the 
roots of a tree and the vein of a mine are in the soil, but in a very different 
way: the roots are profound; the vein is deep. 

When by analogy we use the words “profound” and “deep” in the context of 
intellectual research, the difference is not abolished. Some philosophers try to 
find the causes or roots of known things without severing the unity of what 
might be called “up and down.” Hence for them “profound” also has the same 
meaning as “elevated” or “high.” The higher something is, the more profound 
are its roots or foundations. But there is, unfortunately, another type of spec- 
ulation that tries to discover unknown things, and even if there is something 
founded upon them, this philosophy tends to set aside such reality, restricting 
its view to a dark, narrow tunnel. All research into the subconscious, as a 
science of dark deepness that is not at all profound, risks being blind to the 
profound and high theological reason for the whole creation. 


6. La verdad es lo que Dios ha revelado. (“Truth is that which God has 
revealed.”) 
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Truth is not the same as reality or objectivity, which can be grasped or 
obtained through science. Truth (the Greek aletheia) is the Word revealed by 
God; and Christ, the Verbum or Word of God, said He is the Truth (Jn 14:6). 

Of course, God has revealed our duty to tell the truth, not to lie. This 
means we are not to speak contrary to our knowledge, although at times we 
may be doubtful about it. For instance, witnesses are required to “tell the 
truth.” Even with the best intentions, however, witnesses frequently contradict 
one another regarding the same event. Truth for them consists not in what 
they actually say but in their truthfulness itself, their observance of a duty 
revealed by God. 


7, Amor es la voluntad de unir la perfeccién de otra persona a la propria. 
(“Love is the will to unite another person’s perfections to one’s own.”) 


Love in its proper sense has four essential elements: (1) it is an act of the 
will, not a sentiment or feeling; (2) it aims at union, removing distance 
between lover and beloved; (3) its object is the process of achieving perfection, 
of gaining sanctity for both parties; and (4) it is always a relationship between 
people, not impersonal beings—this holds true even though people can be 
loved in groups. 

When St. Paul speaks of love as a vinculum perfectionis (Col 3:14), he gives, 
in my opinion, the best brief definition of true love. My definition is simply a 
bit more explicit. If the word “love” is often used in the vulgar sense of desire, 
attraction, sex appeal, and the like, it is because the true sense of love has been 
lost. We must begin at the highest level, not the lowest. My definition applies 
to the mutual love of the Three Persons of the Holy Trinity, to God’s love for 
us, to our love for God, to true human love (especially marital love), and even 
to love of the pattern God has given each of us for our own quest for perfec- 
tion. That is to say, my definition applies to the person each of us ought to 
become. 


II. 


8. Qui et parva curat magnus; qui magna tantum parvus. (“Whoever cares 
about small things is great, and whoever cares only about great things is 
vulgar.”) 


To begin with the aphorisms, I reproduce here a phrase I wrote many years 
ago on a page of a guest book at a school in Boston. The meaning of this 
sentence is easy to grasp: “Personal greatness is demonstrated by the capacity 
to handle with care the small details in life.” 


9. Tantum Deus sanctificat; homo tantum sacrificat. (“God alone sanctifies; 
people can only sacrifice.”) 


It seems to me very important to distinguish between sanctum and sacrum. 
The word “holy” is used for both, but there is an essential difference between 
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what is “blessed” and what is “sacred.” Sanctum is everything that belongs to 
God, either by its nature or because it is accepted by God. Sacrum is every- 
thing we offer to God, as consecratum. When God accepts the offer, that 
which is sacrum by human consecratio or sacrificium becomes sanctum. If we 
talk about the “sanctification of our work,” this phrase is to be understood as 
our effort to offer our work, and our hope that God will accept it as well done, 
thus making it sanctum. 

In common religious language, these terms seem to have retained their 
original different meanings, although the distinction is sometimes slightly 
blurred on account of the frequent transformation of what we consecrate into 
something blessed by God. The Santa Missa is God’s action, while the sacra 
liturgia is our service of worship; the Ecclesia Sancta is the Mystical Body of 
Christ, while the sacri canones are the human rules for the Church; and so on. 
Nevertheless, the distinction remains: God alone can bless something as 
sanctum; we can only offer something as sacrum. 


10. La potestad es siempre delegada; la autoridad no es delegable. (“Potestas 
is always delegated; authority cannot be delegated.”) 


We come back to our distinction between potestas and auctoritas (No. 3). 
All human potestas is delegated by a superior force; it never comes from within 
itself. Even the highest human power is delegated—by God. Nulla potestas 
nisi a Deo. 

Auctoritas, on the other hand, is always personal; it cannot be represented, 
because wisdom or knowledge cannot be transferred from one person to 
another. A certain degree of knowledge can be communicated, but what one 
receives from another, through apprenticeship or reading, becomes one’s own 
knowledge; the auctoritas one acquires is not the same as that of the person 
from whom one learns. We experience this daily. If you go to get advice from 
someone, such as a certain physician, you may reject the recommendation of a 
substitute if you do not think the latter’s knowledge matches that of the person 
you wanted to consult. ; 

I have mentioned the principle set forth in Rm 13:1, non est potestas nisi a 
Deo. | think this phrase needs a brief explanation, since scholars seem some- 
how to have arrived at the notion that God gives power to the people, and the 
people give power to the person who wins an election. This rather democratic 
idea seems to me a bit ambiguous and faulty. As I have said, I think power, in 
order to really be potestas, needs social recognition. It does not, however, have 
its origin in popular acceptance. Potestas comes from God, who gives power to 
whoever has received social endorsement —which is not necessarily something 
granted by way of the ballot box. Social recognition, then, is a condition and 
not the origin of potestas. 

This concept may be the most important idea of my political thought. 
Nevertheless, permit me also to say something about the often-mentioned 
“representation of public opinion.” Even though it is not a science, opinion 
(the Greek doxa) belongs to auctoritas, and as such it cannot be represented. 
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The mass media cannot “represent” specific opinions, nor an abstract public 
opinion. Rather, they exercise a kind of power to create a certain opinion. 
This is the aim of all types of propaganda. Behind propaganda there is always 
a power trying to increase its strength. 


11. Pregunta el que puede; responde el que sabe. (“Whoever can, asks; 
whoever knows, responds.”) 


This aphorism is also a definition of the relationship between potestas and 
auctoritas, The phrase means that it is fitting for one with potestas to put 
questions to an authority in the field about which one wants to learn some- 
thing. To question without permission a person required to give an answer is 
actually insolent; but there are times when one who has aucioritas must 
respond to another who has the potestas to ask. The Latin verb interrogare 
keeps the ancient sense of rogare as an act of potestas. Rogare legem belongs 
to the imperium of the Roman magistrate, and inrogare poenam is an act of 
official punishment. A student asking a teacher, or a judge examining a 
witness, has a special potestas to ask questions. 


12. Se reconoce la persona; se acepta el acto. (“The person is acknowl- 
edged; the act is accepted.”) 


The acknowledgement of potestas or auctoritas is a general or limited 
acceptance of power or knowledge, but it always relates to a person as such— 
not to the commands or counsel that person may give. It is possible to 
acknowledge someone without accepting all of that person’s actions, You may 
ask a question of someone you regard as knowledgeable, but get an answer 
you consider wrong. You may acknowledge the legal or legitimate power of a 
government, but refuse to obey some of its specific orders. The moral duty of 
obedience to established rulers does not mean that all their commands are 
binding in conscience. Whenever their king gave orders that were not suited 
to local circumstances, Spanish colonial governors in America used to state: 
Se acata, pero no se cumple; that is to say, “We respect His Majesty as the 
legitimate power, but prudence suggests we not obey this particular order of 
his.” 

We have a duty to acknowledge the established ruler, but not necessarily to 
follow all orders from above. This is a matter of prudence. There can be a 
moral duty not to obey a given order, as in our own time we have come to 
know only too well. 


13. Vivimus socti; morimur soli. (“We live in company; we die alone.”) 


Civitas is the Latin term for the Greek polis, but there is a great difference 
between these words. Since politikos has no equivalent in the Latin language, 
Aristotle’s politikos zoon is difficult to translate. Animal civile would be an 
awkward translation. The reason for this difficulty is the essential difference 
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between the Greek idea of polites, a member of a polis, and civitas, the per- 
sonal community of those bearing a Roman name, the cives. The distinction is 
between a territorial and a personal concept of society. For the Greeks the 
polis came first; for the Romans the cives, as members of a Roman family, 
came first. We must look for another term to speak of the bond uniting the 
cives of all Roman families: I think the word societas is applicable to the per- 
sonal connotation of cives. If the modern European word “state” (estado, état, 
Staat) seems to relate to the Greek idea of polis, it is noteworthy that the Latin 
word societas is closer to the Latin civitas. We may speak of socii instead of 
politai, and translate politikon zoon as socius, or “sociable.” Indeed, people are 
sociable by nature. We are always associated with other people. The idea of 
an isolated person like Robinson Crusoe is almost out of the realm of possi- 
bility. 

Death means no longer being with other people; it comes to everyone in 
solitude. Even if many people die at the same moment and in the same place, 
each one dies alone. The deceased leave a void in other people’s lives, even if 
they do not fade from memory and even if the hope for a reunion in heaven 
never disappears. 


14. Vales si amas; amas si sirves; sirves si vales. (“You are worthy if you 
love; you love if you serve; you serve if you are worthy.”) 


After finishing my last regular lecture at the University of Navarra, at the 
time of my formal retirement, I drew a ring on the blackboard and wrote these 
words inside it: Vales si amas si sirves si vales. Each verb was the apodosis of 
the antecedent and the protasis of the subsequent. This statement was my last 
message, not only to the hundreds of students who were present at that final 
adieu, but also to the thousands who have listened to me at different universi- 
ties during the long half century of my academic career. 

This sentence means: “Your worth or value depends on your love; your 
love depends on your service; your service depends on your worth.” That is to 
say, you will be a worthy person if you love, but your love must consist in your 
capacity to serve. The idea of service is central to my interpretation of human 
behavior. This has been the basic key to my understanding of human destiny. 
Following upon Christ’s message to ministrare, non ministrari (Mt 20:28), 
excellence of service is the true expression of love, and also of real happiness. 


Alvaro d’Ors 
University of Navarra 
Pamplona, Spain 
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THE HISPANIC 
TRADITION 


The Influence of the French 
Revolution on the Political 
Configuration of Europe 


“What a contrast, what a brusque change! Hierarchy, discipline, law and order 
maintained by the authorities, dogmas that regulate life firmly: that is what 
the men of the seventeenth century loved. Constraints, authority, dogmas: 
that is what their immediate successors, the men of the eighteenth century, 
detest.” 

With these words Paul Hazard began the preface to one of the best and 
most lucid books about the change in mentality in Europe at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century.! In the political arena, the results of this new outlook 
would concretize in the demolition of the foundations on which rested the 
entire political and social order of the Old Regime (Ancien Régime), razed by 
the French Revolution and substituted by a new order built on different prin- 
ciples: the Liberal Regime. 


I. 


By and large, knowledge about Europe’s old order tends to be quite poor and 
more than a bit inaccurate. Many history surveys— and even monographs that 
are supposed to be documented — identify the Old Regime with an “absolutist” 
government in which the monarch was more or less omnipotent and the sub- 
jects were passive people who had no choice but to obey in silence, especially 
in political matters. The image of someone sentenced to prison at the Bastille 
on account of an article, a pamphlet, or even a comment against the estab- 
lishment is common among the public, in spite of the many studies that show 
the falsehood of such a simplistic and self-serving opinion. 

An analysis of the political and social system of the Old Regime is not the 
object of this study, although the traditional order will have to appear as a 
point of reference if we are to appreciate the different structure of the regimes 
born of the French Revolution. However, a few facts should suffice as 
indicators to help form an idea of what the “absolutism” of the Ancien 
Régime actually was. In the age of Philip II of Spain,? a delinquent who had 
committed a crime in the Kingdom of Valencia had only to cross the border to 
the neighboring Kingdom of Murcia to live in peace, because he had not 
broken the law there. No authority in any one of the Spanish realms had 
power in another; and, of course, the Cortes or parliaments of the kingdoms 
tended to grant subsidies only if the monarch previously committed himself to 
give satisfaction to the grievances brought before him.> In France, in 1621, 
Louis XIII and his minister Richelieu considered establishing certain customs 
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at the Pyrenees to tax Spanish merchandise. Languedoc objected, and both 
the king and his minister had to bow their heads and give up the project. 4 

Compare these limitations of the faculties of the monarch in the period of 
full absolutism to the powers of parliaments (and heads of government) in the 
regimes born of the Revolution, and perhaps we can see, with a bit of reflec- 
tion, which of these two political systems can best be classified as governmen- 
tal “absolutism.” 

Evidently absolute monarchy, when it is known, turns out to be less absolute 
than we have been led to believe during the past two hundred years. In any 
case, regardless of the opinion we may have of the merits or deficiencies of 
either regime, the Old or the New, it must be understood that the France 
destroyed by the Revolution, or the Spain disturbed by the Constitution of 
1812, was at the time the result of a slow and long evolution paralleling the 
specific needs created by different circumstances throughout the course of 
many centuries. The France of Hugh Capet had little in common with that of 
Louis XVI, just as the Spain of King St. Ferdinand had little to do with that of 
Charles IV. Nonetheless, in both historical periods cach country had a certain 
identity. Better yet, in spite of the great differences between the Middle Ages 
and the eighteenth century, cach country had common traits that were born of 
the same indisputable and unchallenged principles that had formed the politi- 
cal constitution of the kingdom and dclineated the reciprocal rights and duties 
between the monarch and his subjects. > 


Il. 


That is the way it was. But this state of affairs was not duc to the will of a man, 
even a king, or of a group or community, even a parliament; and the theories 
of the savants (a term in vogue among the philosophes of the eighteenth 
century) exerted still less influence than either of these. In fact, the evolution 
had started a long time before. Three nations had contributed greatly to what 
today is called the European West: Greece, Rome, and Germany. The latter 
fashioned the political constitution of the nations that gradually grew out of 
the decomposition of the Roman Empire. The medieval state had its roots in 
the political and social organization of the Germanic peoples, among whom 
“kings, chieftains, princes, priests, and popular assemblies each had their own 
attributes which had been assigned by necessity and custom, by the unwritten 
law of the people.”® 

We must pause here for a moment. The unwritten law of a people, the 
custom that is born of necessity and is accepted without coercion—such was 
the origin of the political constitution of European monarchies, a legal struc- 
ture that always respected certain privileges that were considered unchange- 
able because of their ability to regulate and stabilize the political life of 
society. Naturally, time and unforeseen problems requiring new solutions 
necessitated the creation of new laws; some of these laws were fundamental 
(as, for example, when the monarchies became hereditary owing to the experi- 
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ence of turmoil and even civil war that was part and parcel of elective monar- 
chy), while other laws were purely accidental (such as those regulating trade). 
Changes wrought by the historical evolution of society also required that 
kings gradually assume full sovereignty, which eventually had a very precise 
content. The new source of authority and of power created by necessity was 
the result of royal subjugation of the feudal lords. Thus the monarch was 
ruler, legislator, and judge, although naturally he was aided by an expanding 
number of councils and secretaries. He represented the “common interests of 
all the people” vis-a-vis special interest groups; but his power was not unlim- 
ited. To the contrary, the king’s power was subject to certain laws and to 
ancient privileges and customs of different social groups and specific territo- 
ries over which he had no power. He could not, therefore, suppress or modify 
this particularism without the consent of the people who would be affected. 
There arc, then, among others, two characteristics of the Old Regime that 
should be underlined: necessity and custom as sources of the political consti- 
tution of the state, and the assumption of sovereignty by the king. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, twenty years after the French Revolution, 
and before the savants who identified with the premises that had caused it had 
found an opportunity to apply them to Spain, one of the Spaniards of greatest 
talent and reputation, Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos, reasoned against the 
new ideas in the name of a political tradition that rested on the experience of 
centuries. Shortly after King Ferdinand VII had become Napoleon’s prisoner, 
in 1808, and when the powers of the newly established Central Junta, or resist- 
ance government, were being debated, Jovellanos made a statement to the 
effect that it was “absolutely necessary to ascend to the elevated principles of 
public law, according to which, and not to any others, all important political 
matters should be resolved.” A year later, in May of 1809, while defending the 
need to convene the Cortes or national parliament in the king’s absence, 
Jovellanos alluded again to “public law and its elevated principles.” 7 
Jovellanos also wrote about sovereignty, as understood in the light of those 
principles: “Making, thus, my political confession of faith, I will say that in the 
public law of Spain, full sovereignty resides in the monarch, and no part or 
portion of it exists or can exist in any other person or institution.” This did 
not, of course, mean that the power of the king was unlimited. On the 
contrary, it was “limited in application by laws,” to such a degree that anything 
the monarch did that was not included in the laws was legally null and void. 8 


Ill. 


These two pillars that sustained the edifice of State, along with a few others, 
were undermined throughout the eighteenth century, but the destruction was 
caused mainly by two men: Montesquieu and Rousseau. 

Charles Louis de Secondat, Baron de Montesquieu, was born in January 
1689. Educated by the fathers of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, he was in 1714 
(at the age of twenty-five) named counsellor of the Parlement of Bordeaux, a 
position he sold twelve years later. Montesquieu went to Paris and then trav- 
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elled throughout Europe, especially in England, where he remained for two 
years. He habitually resided in Bordeaux, although he visited Paris often. 

In Montesquieu’s great book, The Spirit of the Laws, we find his main politi- 
cal contribution to the (unintentional) discredit of the Old Regime. This 
contribution stemmed from his theory of the division of power into three 
branches: legislative, executive, and judicial. Montesquieu maintained that 
the three should never be united; that in order to prevent power from becom- 
ing absolute, it was necessary to keep them separate. By counterbalancing or 
neutralizing one another, these three branches of power would operate in such 
a way as to stop any one of them from dominating the other two. Then, thanks 
to this equilibrium, the state would be governed without danger of falling into 
despotism or tyranny. Experience, however, showed that one of the branches 
of power —the judicial—did not counterbalance anything, and that the other 
two, rather than achieve some sort of equilibrium, engaged in a constant 
struggle to see which would prevail. 

Montesquieu was a theoretician. He lacked experience in government. His 
position as counsellor of a provincial parliament had given him a certain com- 
petence as a magistrate, but not as a ruler. He wrote, sometimes in a very 
hodgepodge way, about the spirit of laws; but the definition of Jaws he gives at 
the beginning of his work shows its rationalistic character—something very 
common in European thinkers after Descartes. In effect, Montesquicu 
defined laws as “the necessary relations that derive from the nature of things”: 
a concept better suited to physical laws than to those that stem from authority 
for the good government of societies. Throughout the thirty-one books that 
make up his uneven work, Montesquieu gives equal preference to the physical 
causes of a nation (climate, extension, location) and to the vague notion of a 
“general spirit” which contributes “to forge the government, religion, tradi- 
tions, use and wont as much as the climate.”? Book XXIX, dedicated to 
lawmaking, would be enough by itself to demonstrate the theorizing character 
of someone who has never had to tackle a real problem of government that 
must be solved by a law. 

The other theoretician who, like a rodent, contributed to undermining the 
political organization of the Old Regime was Jean-Jacques Rousseau, the 
Swiss “citizen of Geneva.” If Montesquieu was an abstract thinker who, after 
all, did at least have a juridical formation, Rousseau was a utopian who 
scorned every practical point of reference that might bolster his affirmations. 
His lack of realism is obvious in his principal works, both the Discourse on the 
Origin of Inequality and The Social Contract, as well as Emile, a book about 
education. In all of them, Rousseau made, along with a few pertinent obser- 
vations, grand statements that are not verified, that cannot be verified, and 
that are in fact false. Thus, for example, many qualifiers would be necessary — 
some of them quite substantial—for one to be able to accept the opening 
statement of The Social Contract: “Man was born free, but is everywhere in 
bondage. How did this change from freedom into bondage come about? I do 
not know. Under what conditions can it be rendered legitimate? This prob- 
lem I believe I can solve.” !9 He answered the question, but he got it wrong. 
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According to Madame de Stael, Rousseau did not invent anything; accord- 
ing to Halbwachs, however, he is responsible for creating an entirely new order 
which is entirely just on account of the contract. Perhaps, but only on paper. 
How Rousseau could have known there was a social contract is still a mystery, 
unless it is admitted that he never actually knew it but simply assumed it, 
which is different. Comte and Marx and, earlier, Hegel and Hobbes and 
Locke also assumed many things in their powerful brains. In the meantime, 
however, reality continued to run its own course (societies and nations never 
wait for theoreticians to formulate their models), paying little attention to 
those who were playing with ideas without trying to demonstrate their validity. 
Bertran de Jouvenel is probably right when he refers to the main invention of 
Rousseau as being a new nature in man that permits him to overcome the 
contradiction between his individual interests and the duties of the commu- 
nity. Rousseau’s “good man by nature” was, indeed, the basis and the founda- 
tion of the political evolution, initially in the minds of men and then in their 
actions, that moved first from the general will to national sovereignty, and then 
to universal suffrage. 

The change from the Old to the New Regime did not occur, as other trans- 
formations had in Europe’s ancient monarchies, by a slow evolution following 
the pace of life. In the fifth century B.C., the government of Rome was a 
matter of landowners. As Angel Lépez-Amo observes, this was because Rome 
at that time “was an agricultural city-state, and private interests were the same 
as those of the republic.” !! In the eighteenth century, however, government 
no longer was a matter of a few people. It was beginning to interest many, so 
much so that in the reign of Louis XVI some reforms got under way. Many 
years might have had to pass before the process of evolution could have led to 
a political and social transformation like the one that took place in just a few 
years in France. However, the necessary reforms would have been achieved 
without bloodshed and, more to the point, without the condemning and eras- 
ing of one thousand years of history. 

The contrast between the gradual building and the rapid destruction of the 
French Monarchy is brutal. The outline of the political and social evolution 
that took place in France —starting with the dissolution of the Carolingian 
Empire and moving through the devastation caused by the Viking and Nor- 
man invasions, through the decline of the authority that had made the paier- 
familias the head, protector, and leader of the extended family, through 
feudalism, and finally to the integration of ficfs under royal authority — reveals 
customs that had developed over a millennium and were still alive in the age of 
Louis XVI.!2 

In Spain, after the Visigothic Monarchy succumbed to the Arab invaders, 
history began anew in isolated nuclei. Resistance was gradually followed by 
reconquest at Covadonga (Asturias), Sobrarbe and Ribagorza (Aragon), 
Navarra, and the Hispanic March (Catalonia). Almost eight hundred years 
had to go by before the different kingdoms— Asturias and Leén, Navarra, 
Aragon, Valencia, Murcia, Seville, and others—were united by the Catholic 
Monarchs Ferdinand and Isabel. These kingdoms preserved their historical 
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peculiarities; hence, as in France, unity was finally achieved, but not unifor- 
mity. Also as in France, the intermediate bodies, or middle- and lower-level 
institutions, were preserved. In practice, they limited royal power and simul- 
taneously guaranteed the freedoms of the subjects. 

All of this political and social order came crashing down during the French 
Revolution. As soon as the first dispositions of the Constituent Assembly 
were known, the great Edmund Burke leveled the most profound criticism 
against the tremendous historical error—a true catastrophe —that took place 
when ancient political tradition was replaced by unproven theories that had 
never been tested in practice. He also perceived the true significance of the 
event: “It looks to me as if I were in a great crisis, not of the affairs of France 
alone, but of all Europe, perhaps of more than Europe.” France, as Pierre 
Gaxotte showed, was a bankrupt state in a rich nation./3 It was far from being 
a decadent country. Undoubtedly some of France’s institutions were outdated 
and did not correspond to the needs of the time; but, as Burke noted, “you 
possessed in some parts the walls, and in all the foundations of a noble and 
venerable castle. You might have repaired those walls; you might have built 
on those old foundations.” Instead of reconstructing on those foundations 
(the common law, the old European public law, on which Great Britain had 
cemented its reforms), “you chose to act as if you had never been moulded 
into civil society, and had everything to begin anew.” 14 

That is what was done in France and what, from then on, was done by the 
peoples most influenced by the principles of the French Revolution. Thus in 
Spain this trend began in the midst of the Peninsular War against Napoleon, 
when the Cortes at Cadiz decided to give Spain a modern Constitution. !5 
Shortly after the deliberations about the draft of the charter began, a deputy 
from Majorca impugned the proposed definition of “nation” because it 
ignored the fact that the country existed, had a king (Ferdinand VII), and was 
governed by specific laws. Another member of Parliament (José Espiga) 
replied to him in the name of the members of the constituent committee, 
saying: “They should not have defined the nation as established, even though 
it may be so, but rather it has been necessary to consider the nation as though 
it were in ... the process of constituting itself.... Thus, they have not been 
able to define it more exactly, nor should they have made any expression about 
laws, king, or government because the nation is considered before being 
formed, or as though it were in the process of being formed.”!6 These pseu- 
dopoliticians also belonged to the race that tried “to organize societies a priori 
and by virtue of certain abstract principles,” in the words of Donoso Cortés. 

One of the most deplorable results of the French Revolution was the 
rupture of the principle of legitimacy and its substitution by faits accomplis. As 
Lépez-Amo points out, 


For a government to live in peace and to be legitimate (in the sense of the term used by 
positivist psychology) it must achieve a general consensus. Many nations are irreducibly 
divided internally. Nonetheless, they need a government. But if the government must 
emerge from the real and explicit will of the citizens, legitimacy will never be achieved. 
Power comes from above,!’ but it also comes from before. Legitimacy is not possible with- 
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out historical continuity. Power, regardless of who wields it, must be limited by a network 
of institutions, and it will not be limited if these institutions are the creatures of that same 
power, as occurs in democracies and dictatorships. For power to be at the same time supe- 
rior (independent) and limited, it must be the creation of a people throughout history, 
simultaneously the source and product of law. !8 


In the case of France, as in that of Spain, the point of departure for political 
reconstruction was not grounded in reality. As a result, the French and Span- 
ish peoples found themselves unable to defend their real franchises and free- 
doms, as the English had done in Great Britain in the time of Charles I. They 
had upheld their tradition, “not on abstract principles ‘as the rights of man,’ 
but as the rights of Englishmen, and as a patrimony derived from their forefa- 
thers.”19 In Spain, something similar to this was defended by those who, along 
with Don Carlos (Ferdinand VII’s brother), opposed the liberals gathered 
around Isabel II in the 1830’s; as one proclamation had it, “our liberties have 
been taken from us in the name of liberty.” Once again, an abstraction 
(“liberty”) usurped a reality (concrete liberties inherited from ancestors). 


IV. 


The transfer of sovereignty from the king to the nation was also adopted by 
the peoples who followed the principles of the Revolution, and it had the same 
dismal results. The French revolutionaries decided that power, that is, the 
fullness of political and social law, resided permanently in the nation. In 1837 
Donoso Cortés said: “The first consequence of this reactionary and disastrous 
principle is that every day nations can declare themselves to be a constituent 
power, examine the titles of all social entities, paralyze all political powers, 
condemn to instability all human institutions, put the state at the mercy of 
untiring gladiators, and decree a permanent revolution whenever they so 
desire. Accepting, in this manner, number as the basis and foundation of 
sovereignty, the latter passed quickly from the hands of the most intelligent to 
obscure buffoons who, with an iron scepter, directed the destinies of France 
among perpetual stumbling blocks.” 2° 

These new principles also entered Spain. The third article of the constitu- 
tional project drafted at Cadiz said: “Sovereignty resides essentially in the 
nation; and for the same reason, to the nation alone belongs the right to 
establish its fundamental laws and to adopt the form of government that is 
most convenient for it.” This may be true the moment a society establishes 
itself politically (such as when the thirteen colonies in North America became 
independent, creating the United States), but it is not true after a nation has 
had centuries of political life. When the opinion of the sovereign people 
began to be heard in Spain, a question was formulated, not without a certain 
irony, which has yet to be answered: “If the people are sovereign, who is the 
subject?”21 

When the third article was debated at Cadiz, the bishop of Calahorra, Fran- 
cisco M. Aguiriano, had to intervene to explain the process by which, when a 
community establishes itself politically, it elaborates certain principles — 
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fundamental laws—that define the limits of power. The bishop, who was a 
member of Parliament, explained that when a community elects a person to 
govern, the people require him to take an oath to uphold these principles or 
laws, and only then do they swear him into office as sovereign, transmitting to 
him the sovereignty they hold until that moment. It is evident that neither an 
individual nor the people as a whole can be both sovereign and subject to 
themselves.22 

The bishop was not heard. And so the idea that prevailed was that if the 
people are sovereign, they can give themselves whatever political system they 
want at any time. However, since after the French Revolution the people had 
the freedom to elect their representatives, who in turn arrogated to themselves 
the sovereignty of the people, these representatives also acquired the power to 
change the constitution whenever they found sufficient reason, which at times 
was simply that they preferred another one. France and its most faithful 
imitator, Spain, each began a perpetual constituent state. Since 1789, France 
has changed constitution and, in effect, political regime several times: in 1791 
(Legislative Assembly), 1793 (Convention), 1795 (Directory), 1799 (Con- 
sulate), 1814 (Charter granted by Louis XVIII), 1848 (Second Republic), 1852 
(Second Empire), 1875 (Third Republic), 1946 (Fourth Republic), and 1958 
(Fifth Republic). 

In Spain, besides the Constitution of 1812, there has been one in 1837, 
another one in 1845, the no nata or “unborn” one of 1852 (never promulgated, 
due to the fall of Juan Bravo Murillo’s government), one in 1856 (also never 
promulgated, because Baldomero Espartero’s government resigned), one in 
1869 (Revolution of 1868), another one in 1876 (Bourbon Restoration), and 
still another one in 1931 (Second Republic). After the parenthesis of almost 
half a century under Franco’s regime,23 another Constitution was written in 
1976. Spain’s latest charter was elaborated by representatives of the country’s 
political parties with the general consensus of the people and is as artificial as 
the previous ones. Noises are already being made to the effect that it needs to 
be reformed. 

This provisional character of the Constitutions was foreseen by Jovellanos. 
When the Cortes held at Cadiz were deliberating about the third article, he 
wrote about national sovereignty to his nephew Alonso Cafiedo, who was a 
member of Parliament. Jovellanos’ sensible words were typical of him: “The 
dogma of national sovereignty, in the accepted sense, which means depriving 
the privileged estates of representation, all deputies meeting in one chamber 
or house, and everyone deliberating together, implies things that are totally 
contrary to good and healthy politics.” Innovating in the French style and dis- 
possessing the estates of their ancient rights—is this something one can say is 
done “by the will of national sovereignty? Well, if the latter can destroy a 
constitution that it had sworn to uphold, will not another legislature be able to 
destroy tomorrow a constitution that it might swear to uphold today? And 
then what stability would the constitution have?” 24 

Years later, in the midst of his euphoric liberal period, Donoso Cortés (at 
that moment one of the most conspicuous defenders of the New Regime) 
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argued against the authors of the Constitution of 1812. He claimed they were 
men who had not respected any of the laws in force at the time, and who had 
acted without reference to Spain’s political tradition. And furthermore, 
disagreeing with those who maintained that the Constitution of 1812 was “a 
notable effort of the national spirit against usurpation and tyranny” at the time 
of the Napoleonic invasion, he declared: “The Constitution of Cadiz is the 
exact opposite, because it is the most scandalous sacrifice of the Spanish 
nation’s intellectual independence.” 25 

The greatest damage wrought by the Revolution of 1789 was probably done 
here. Jean de Viguerie, among others, has demonstrated the revolutionaries’ 
intention to do away with Christianity in France.26 Today we can see, on a 
worldwide scale, to what degree the doctrines of the philosophes of the late 
seventeenth century (as Paul Hazard showed) and eighteenth century have 
influenced morals and mores by replacing those preached by Christianity since 
its origins (and still taught by the Catholic Church). 

No one can be surprised by the provisional nature of the Constitutions 
made in the image and likeness of the Revolution. Alexis de Tocqueville, in 
the notes he wrote for his book about the Revolution (by summarizing 
pamphlets and other documents), describing the moment Lomennie de Briene 
invited the savants to send the Ministry of Justice their observations about the 
Constitution, made this significant comment: “It was treating the constitution 
of a country as though it were an academic question, the subject of a 
contest.”2? This is the worst and most deplorable procedure there can be for 
organizing the life of a society, because it means omitting the historical reality 
and even the concrete characteristics of the people called to be governed and, 
instead, ruling them by the principles that permeate such “paper constitu- 
tions,” as someone once called them. 

Traditional European public law was confessional, in the sense that it 
acknowledged the existence of a created universe subject to certain laws, 
physical as well as moral, that are prior to and independent of any political 
society, regardless of the antiquity of that society.28 Burke himself—who was 
not Catholic—wrote, alluding to the many congratulations made to the revo- 
lutionaries for having recovered their freedom, “I should therefore suspend 
my congratulations on the new liberty of France, until I was informed how it 
had been combined with government; with public force; with the discipline and 
obedience of armies; with the collection of an effective and well-distributed 
revenue; with morality and religion; with the solidity of property; with peace 
and order; with civil and social manners. All these (in their own way) are good 
things too; and, without them, liberty is not a benefit while it lasts, and is not 
likely to continue long.” 29 

In the old order it was precisely the reference to that universal law, prior to 
and independent of private opinions (whether of individual people or of politi- 
cal groups), that was the starting point for judging the goodness of any possible 
human law. No disagreement with the natural law (which is nothing other 
than that same reality of things in the moral order) could be ranked as a posi- 
tive law, because it went against the common good. When the French Revo- 
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lution applied the principles established by the seditious philosophes of the 
eighteenth century to the legal field, and jurisprudence parted company with 
traditional public law, there was no longer any criterion other than the deci- 
sion of the majority in the Parliament. Neither ethics nor religion, nor the 
private and public customs or “manners” to which Burke referred, nor the 
experience and general consensus of centuries about the unchangeable fun- 
damental principles were of any consequence; all that mattered was the law. 

The law, however, is supposed to be for the common good. Laws are 
expected to be good, just. But laws are made by men; and if no objective prin- 
ciple is accepted, a natural law that reflects an eternal law, then how can we 
know that what some men decide is good? If one does not believe in an eter- 
nal law (which means nothing other than regarding the ethical life as a reality 
that is independent of and prior to men), what is left? Justice? And who 
knows what is just and what is good? A government? A parliament? A politi- 
cal party that holds the reins of power? A numerical majority? 3° 

And so, with the rupture of the old common law and with the gradual 
widening of the breach, we have reached the point of considering good and 
evil to be whatever is decided by a majority of people. There is no longer any 
reference to an objective eternal law, independent of and prior to man, that 
should serve as a standard against which to determine whether a human law 
looks to the common good or only to the wishes of a group out to destroy the 
family, the living cell of society, or out to promote the aging of the population. 
When the French revolutionaries subjected the family to the happiness of the 
individual and refused to submit to any law other than the one they might 
make themselves, they left us a terrible heritage. And perhaps someone will 
one day say of us, the people of the twentieth century — especially the second 
half of this century—-what Burke said about those of the French Revolution: 
“These people do not take care of their descendants because they never were 
concerned about their ancestors.” 
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Burke, p. 44. 


Juan Donoso Cortés, “Sobre el pre4mbulo del proyecto de Constitucién,” E! Porvenir (May 
4, 1837). 


Justino Matute Gavira, Origen de la legislacién espanola e influjo que tuvieron los Concilios y 
Cortes Nacionales, en que se trata del principio, facultades y degeneracion de estos congresos. 


The Spanish Constitution of 1812 was drawn up in servile imitation of the French constitu- 
tions from the revolutionary penod (including literal translation of a few articles), as shown 
by Fray Rafael Vélez, Apologta del altar y el trono, 3 vols. (Madrid, 1818). His comparison of 
texts is published in double-column format. The matter was definitively resolved by Warren 
M. Diem, “Las fuentes de la Constituci6n de C4diz,” in Estudios sobre Cortes de Cddiz 
(Pamplona: Universidad de Navarra, 1967). 


During Franco’s era, Spain returned to an open political constitution. The doctrinal influ- 
ence of Carlism—or Traditionalism — explains the terminology (use of “Fundamental Laws” 
instead of the capital-C “Constitution,” for example, or the use of contrafuero) and some of 
the content as well. Thus the structure of the Cortes was inspired by Carlist thought, which 
included organic representation of the natural institutions of the nation, such as families, 
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municipalities, unions, provinces, and universities. As far as I know, there is no book about 
the institutions of Franco’s regime. In this context, something notable and worthy of study 
has happened which is baffling to the historian: since 1976, great care has been taken never 
to mention Franco. At first, references were made to “the previous head of State,” as if 
mentioning his name would be dishonorable. More recently, there has been frequent allu- 
sion to “the dictator” and to the “dictatorship” over which he presided. The use of these 
terms indicates a very defective knowledge of the meaning they have in history and in politi- 
cal law except when used as pejorative epithets. 

The historian also has difficulty understanding the curtain of silence drawn over the best 
(if not the only) study about the years 1936-1976. Entitled Francisco Franco y su tiempo, and 
written by Prof. Luis Suérez Fernandez of the Autonomous University of Madrid, this study 
was published in 1984 in eight volumes. I must add that the author had access to Franco’s 
files, and hence his work is very well documented, is rich in data, and—fortunately for any 
historian —is not very interpretative, which means that it is quite objective. 


Jovellanos, vol. 1V. Quotation from letter to Alonso Cafiedo dated Sept. 2, 1811. 


In his controversy with E/ Eco del Comercio (a progressive paper), Donoso had this to say: 
“We, the friends of Spain’s independence, lament more profoundly the appearance of the 
Code of C4diz than we would have lamented the success of the French armies, because 
material subjugation does not last as long as intellectual domination, and because, in any 
case, it is better to bow one’s head before the glorious sword than to raise it while having the 
mind enslaved to those anarchistic doctrines that appeared in the bad times of the French 
Republic, became a revolutionary virus, and have been spread about the world” (El Piloto: 
Madrid, 4 Jan. 1840). See also Federico Sudrez, “La critica liberal a la Constitucién de 
1812,” Gades, vol. XVI (CAdiz, 1987). 


Jean de Viguerie, Cristianismo y Revolucién (Madrid: Ediciones Rialp, 1990). 


Alexis de Tocqueville, Inéditos sobre la revolucién (Madrid: Dossart, 1980), p. 86. See also, 
in Federico Sudrez, “La etapa preconstitucional de CAdiz,” Razén Espariola 34 (Madrid: 
1989), how faithfully Spain followed the steps of the revolutionaries in France. 


A state that does not profess a religion is not necessarily neutral. ‘There is such a thing as an 
antireligious confessionality, which in some cases is explicit. In France, for example, the 
Constitutions of 1946 and 1958 state that “France is an indivisible, /ay, democratic and social 
Republic.” Keep in mind the lay character the Third Republic had, even though the term 
was not explicitly written in its Constitution. 


Burke, p. 20. 


Hugo Grotius was mistaken when he said natural law must be observed ersi Deus non daretur. 
Although he separated natural law from eternal law, giving it a rationalist foundation, just 
why a society that ignores God should observe the natural law is not clear. If one does with- 
out God (forgoing belief in an eternal life which offers only two possibilities after the judg- 
ment following death), and one’s conviction is that everything ends with physical death, then 
life does not make sense and there is no convincing argument for adherence to the natural 
law. One certainly has no difficulty perceiving to what degree it is, in fact, being disregarded 
~—one need only consider the epidemic scales on which abortion, divorce, and euthanasia are 
being practiced, and on which homosexual activity is being ranked as a natural function of 
sex. As early as the 1820's, a theology professor at the University of Valencia (Spain), Fray 
José Vidal, wrote two volumes entitled Origen de los errors revolucionarios de Europa, y su 
remedio (published at Valencia in 1827 and 1829) on this subject. In the first volume, he 
attacked the natural-law school of thought, especially that of Hugo Grotius and Puffendorf. 
Equally significant is the book he wrote the year before his death: Disertacidn sobre el 
derecho politico, contra los perturbadores y rebeldes Estados de Europa (Valencia, 1833). 


The Hegelianism of 
Young Donoso Cortés 


The name of Juan Donoso Cortés (1809-1853) still comes up in books and 
articles, even when it seems he has generally been forgotten and is of little 
interest to the twentieth century. The fortunes of Donoso rise and fall with 
the prevailing philosophical, political, and theological currents. Nevertheless, 
a constant flow of articles and books keeps coming forth. In the last number 
of years, several doctoral theses treating aspects of Donoso’s thought have 
been written, as well as a biography dealing with the influences in his personal 
life and on his intellectual development.! The lectures he presented under the 
title De Derecho Politico (Political Right) have been reprinted in the Classical 
Spanish Jurisprudence series and have been translated into English as well.2 
Professor Frederick D. Wilhelmsen, who has never forgotten Donoso, has 
developed the notions of authority and power in his writings and has placed 
him in the context of modern political theory.3 Professor R. A. Herrera has 
drawn our attention to liberal criticism and the development of a Catholic 
social theory in Donoso.4 All in all, Donoso still provides considerable 
interest for the latter part of the twentieth century. 

The present article is a consideration of an ambiguity concerning the influ- 
ence of Georg Hegel on the Political Right lecture series, in which the young 
Donoso Cortés expresses his ideas.> In his footnotes to the Spanish edition of 
the complete works of Donoso, Carlos Valverde suggests that these lectures 
show the influence of Hegel.© One problem in understanding the develop- 
ment of thought in Donoso Cortés is that the early period of his work has been 
almost totally neglected in favor of his later writings and discourses—a prob- 
lem compounded by the fact that in his mature period he himself discounted 
his early writings, slighting the doctrinaire liberalism he had espoused in his 
Political Right \ectures.7 Yet it has been suggested that a constant thread runs 
throughout his intellectual development.’ Thus it seems suitable to take a 
serious look at these lectures as a first step toward appreciating the constants 
and the reversals in the development of his thought. The influence of Hegel 
on the young Donoso is something which needs to be clarified. ? 

The basic Donoso text suggesting a Hegelian influence is this series of ten 
lectures, given at the Athenaeum in Madrid from November 22, 1836, to 
February 21, 1837. Donoso had been offered the Chair of Constitutional Law 
and had been invited by the governing assembly to give these lectures. Enti- 
tled De Derecho Politico, they were the first formulation of doctrinaire liberal- 
ism in Spanish rather than French. Donoso wished to give a thorough 
presentation of the internal principles of representative government. For 
unknown reasons, however, the series was never brought to completion. Cer- 
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tainly some of the lectures contained thinly veiled attacks on the government, 
and it is likely that the government of José Maria Calatrava intervened. 

Valverde’s suggestion of a Hegelian influence on these lectures is based on 
similarities of expression between Hegel and Donoso regarding dialectic and 
treatment of history. Valverde admits there is no evidence that Donoso had 
read Hegel, yet he is convinced that from secondary sources Donoso must 
have become familiar with certain notions attributed to Hegel.!° Hegel was in 
the air; of that there is no question. But to say that Donoso was influenced by 
Hegel and that he shows certain similarities raises questions. What are the 
elements in Hegel that Donoso’s thought is supposed to resemble? And what 
is that common interpretation of Hegel which Donoso is supposed to reflect? 

Any interpretation of Hegel and the Hegelians is a hazardous undertak- 
ing.11 But Professor Walter Kaufmann, in his Hegel: A Reinterpretation, has 
corrected a common misinterpretation.!2, Kaufmann comes to the conclusion 
that Hegel did indeed have a developmental theory of history, but not one 
making use of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis—that was something original 
with Fichte. “To return to Hegel himself: What do we find if not a usable 
dialectical method? We find a vision of the world, of man, and of history 
which emphasizes development through conflict, the moving power of human 
passions, which produce wholly unintended results, and the irony of sudden 
reversals.”!3_ Kaufmann explains the difference between Fichte and Hegel 
thus: 


Fichte introduced into German philosophy the three-step of thesis, antithesis, and synthe- 
sis, using these three terms. Schelling took up this terminology, Hegel did not. He never 
once used these three terms together to designate three stages in an argument or account 
in any of his books, and thus the terms do not help us to understand his “Phenomenology,” 
his Logic, or his philosophy of history; they impede any openminded comprehension of 
what he does by forcing it into a schema which was available to him and which he deliber- 
ately spurned. The mechanical formalism, in particular, with which critics since 
Kierkegaard have charged him, he derides expressly and at some length in the preface to 
the “Phenomenology.” 4 


Kaufmann also draws attention to the ambiguities involved in translating 
Geist as “Mind.” When Die Phaenomenologie des Geistes is translated as The 
Phenomenology of the Mind, it loses a certain flavor. The term “mind” erases 
the religious connotations of the German Geist;!5 “spirit” would be a more 
suitable translation. The term Donoso used, inteligencia, also lacks the theo- 
logical connotations of Geist. But in some passages in the lectures Donoso 
seems to objectify the intelligence in history, which might make it appear 
equivalent to Hegel’s Geist. For Donoso, though, the intelligence has a rela- 
tive, not a substantial, existence. Following the lead of the French doctrinaire 
liberals, Donoso does study the primacy or sovereignty of the intelligence in 
history, but the development of his inteligencia cannot be identified with the 
Hegelian Geist which develops and manifests itself in history. 16 

In his footnotes to the lectures, Valverde uses the Hegelian term aufheben, 
or superdndolas, to describe certain passages of Donoso.!7 But what does the 
term signify in the Hegelian context? Aufheben has many senses. Literally it 
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means “to pick up”; in a derivative sense it can mean “to cancel” or “to 
preserve,” “to keep.” Kaufmann claims that Hegel uses the term in all of 
these senses. Something is picked up; this cancels its presence where it was; 
and it is picked up to be kept or preserved. In his notes to the Preface to the 
Phenomenology, Kaufmann further translates aufheben as “to sublimate” and 
cites Hegel’s explanation that “Das Aufheben exhibits its double meaning 
which we have observed in the negative: it negates and at the same time 
preserves.”!8 Again, the term aufheben as applied to history can signify the 
kind of ascending or progressive theory of history attributed to ’abbé de Saint 
Pierre by the historian Christopher Dawson and developed by Turgot and 
Condorcet. 19 

Perhaps Donoso’s explanation of eclecticism can shed some light on his 
position as a doctrinaire liberal. “The first in time which appeared, and to me, 
the first in importance, is the school known by the name of eclecticism by the 
philosophers and by the name of doctrinaire by the politicians.”2? Donoso 
describes the origin of eclecticism in this way: 


Madame Stael, Cousin, and Benjamin Constant were those who principally made known 
the German philosophical system in France. Cousin, a disciple of Royer-Collard, adopted 
the rational idealism of the philosopher of Koenigsberg as the basis of metaphysics, and 
then by adopting this basis as a dogma, he declared that the mission of the nineteenth 
century was to proceed by an examination of all philosophical systems, and to reunite all 
the exaggerated or incomplete truths which they contain into a body of doctrine. You see 
here, Gentlemen, what constitutes eclecticism, which in politics as in philosophy provokes 
at once the suspension of arms among the combatants, condemns all reactionary principles 
as disastrous, and tends to convert antagonism into a fecund unity, and divergency into a 
permanent harmony. 2! 


These sentences do bear a resemblance to certain passages in Hegel, but they 
do not express a thesis, antithesis, and synthesis in Donoso’s position. Donoso 
attributes the attitude of the eclectics toward resolution of social and political 
problems to Immanuel Kant. 

Donoso begins his discourse on Political Right by establishing certain basic 
principles. In the first lecture, he dismisses what he calls a “scholastic entity” 
approach and attributes a historical reality, a reality of relation, to society and 
gdvernment.22 In this context “scholastic entity” refers to what St. Thomas 
Aquinas calls substantial or simple existence, as distinguished from relative 
existence; 23 using the term in this sense, Donoso dismisses the Hegelian attri- 
bution of substance to the state. His treatment of society and government fits 
in well with the Thomistic framework of relative existence. Donoso believes 
government should be treated in relation to society, which is the assembly of 
individuals united by reciprocal and ordered relations. In his words, 
“Governments do not have a substantial life but a life of relation and should 
be considered in relation to society.”24 Governments are, then, the common 
action of society, or of individuals united in reciprocal and ordered relations. 
One cannot exist without the other; government and society can be distin- 
guished, but not separated.25 The ontological characteristics of society, of 
government, and of historical reality are threads running throughout Donoso’s 
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development of political philosophy. Together they form the basis on which 
he criticizes any organic theory of the state and any form of deification of the 
state. 

For Donoso, society is a reality of relations and is not an organic whole. In 
society, law is the action of government, which has a limited sovereignty, and it 
is based on reason, which itself is limited.26 Donoso is in the natural-law 
tradition, not the voluntaristic tradition of law found in Hegel. The notion of 
law in Hegel, which follows from his “ethical state,” can indeed form the basis 
of a totalitarian state. From Professor A. P. d’Entréves’ treatment of the 
problem of law in Hegel,27 one can clearly see that Donoso is not in agree- 
ment with Hegel. 

In his historical analysis of social and political problems, Donoso treats of 
the two characteristics of human nature he considers the source of polarity in 
society. Though he insists on the existential unity of man, he sees a polarity in 
human nature that is rooted in the coexistence of intelligence and liberty. 
According to Donoso, this dualism is a mystery of nature and the essential 
problem of society.28 The dialectic of Donoso is a dialectic between reason, 
which contributes to harmony in society, and liberty, which creates tension in 
society. Man’s intelligence confirms that what is true is independent of his 
existence, and this establishes a basis for communication; liberty, on the other 
hand, is the act of the existential man. People are drawn toward one another 
by their intelligence, but by their liberty they exclude one another. The law of 
the first is fusion and harmony; the law of the second is divergency and 
combat. Reason resolves divergences in a unity, while liberty presents us with 
existential opposites.2? Professor Wilhelmsen alludes to this tension in society 
with his statement that “the decisive difference between Donoso’s paradoxical 
law and Hegel’s dialectical law consists in Donoso’s refusal to dissolve the 
tensions found within existential oppositions, whereas Hegel, in common with 
all gnostics, is constrained to dissolve every existential tension.”39 The dialec- 
tic of Donoso in his treatment of man in society is quite different from that of 
Hegel. 

Valverde makes more than one comment to the effect that the reasoning of 
Donoso resembles the dialectic of Hegel.3!_ Donoso does indeed put partial 
and incomplete truths together to arrive at a more complete or encompassing 
truth, a more harmonious whole. But he does not negate partial or incomplete 
truths to arrive at a new truth. The dialectic of Hegel, which contains a 
negating function, has a philosophical setting that is alien to the realism of 
Donoso. Logic, or the science of reasoning, is not for Donoso the a priori to 
empirical observation in history or that which is manifested in the develop- 
ment of the Geist in history.32, Donoso’s reasoning can justifiably be called a 
dialectic of solidarity, since in his view philosophy and history are comple- 
mentary and their agreement confirms a more complete truth in the search for 
a solution to social and political questions. But to take the theory of opposites 
or reactions in Donoso’s presentation of the development of history and 
consider this more or less equivalent to the thesis/antithesis/synthesis triad 
incorrectly attributed to Hegel is certainly not justified by the texts. In his 
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treatment of history in the Political Right lectures, Donoso does not use the 
triad at all; he uses the word “synthesis” just twice, and only once does he 
mention the name of Hegel. Indeed, history as such is not Donoso’s foremost 
concern here; what he is trying to do is to present evidence for the supremacy 
of the intelligence in history and to confirm his arguments for the sovereignty 
of the intelligence. Donoso wishes to indicate a plan of action for the expo- 
nents of representative government: “As heirs of the past, they will have to 
reunite all truths which are dispersed, to complete all the incomplete truths, 
and to trace limits to all exaggerated truths in order to organize a strong 
governmental power in a free and emancipated society.”33 The lectures are 
not primarily meant to advance a speculative or theoretical approach to the 
study of political philosophy; ultimately they are intended to have a directive 
function in social and political action. 

In his discussion of political and social problems, Donoso observes that the 
force of social omnipotence is something recognized by people everywhere. In 
certain historical periods, in fact, force is the only divinity people feel any need 
of; and so this force of social omnipotence comes to be offered to the imagi- 
nation not as an idea but as a sentiment which penetrates and subjugates the 
people. In the midst of catastrophe, society abdicates its liberties. It hands 
them over to an impostor—a strong man who assures its continued existence 
and promises it an authentic existence identified by the state. Social omnipo- 
tence is perceived to be the only guarantee of the fragile existence of societies. 
Donoso describes despotic societies in which sentiment and social omnipo- 
tence dominate, finding their expression in a leader.34 But the leader is not 
the only key element. According to Donoso, it is the poet that forms a society 
in its infancy and directs it to civilization; the poet is necessary that happenings 
become great and that society be raised to a high level of achievement. Thus 
the poet contributes to the establishment of social omnipotence. Donoso 
justifies the constitutive power of social omnipotence in times of cataclysm — 
its right to transfer authority to the people, the proletariat, a man, a king who 
can save society from destruction —but he does not justify social omnipotence 
in normal times.35 

Donoso’s exposition on social omnipotence and on the influence of the poet 
in the development of society prepares us for our twentieth-century consider- 
ation of mass psychology. The Social Myth of George Sorel3® sheds light on 
those irrational forces of image and belief in political movements that Donoso 
had described much earlier in his discussion of the role of the poet. In his 
book Political Romanticism, Car] Schmitt includes a reference to Donoso: 


Even during the period of the restoration, romanticism enters this sequence of reformation 
and revolution. At that time all good thinkers, liberals as well as counterrevolutionaries, 
were aware of the close connection between political-social movements and literary-artistic 
movements. Donoso Cortés also discusses this in quite axiomatic terms in his essay on 
Classicism and Romanticism. He calls literature a reflection of society as a whole, and he 
sees that art cannot remain the same when social institutions and sentiments change and 
are eliminated by a revolution. For him, the question is never a purely literary issue. On 
the contrary, it is always philosophical, political, and social at the same time. This is 
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because art is the necessary result of the social, political, and religious condition of 
peoples. 37 


This is indeed a problem in our own century, marked as it is by political 
movements which, along with their poets, have behaved in such ways that even 
a Donoso Cortés in his early period could hardly have maintained his opti- 
mistic belief in the sovereignty of the intelligence. 

In the 1920s, the neo-Hegelian Giovanni Gentile defined as totalitarianism 
what Donoso, at the beginning of the electromagnetic age, had described as 
social omnipotence. Gentile’s definition of Fascism includes the statement 
that “the first point to grasp is the comprehensive, or as Fascists say, the 
‘totalitarian’ scope of its doctrine, which concerns itself not only with the 
political organization and political tendency, but with the whole will and 
thought and feelings of the nation.”38 The totalitarianism of what Donoso 
calls social omnipotence results from a disregard of human liberty in social and 
political reality. 

After his discussion of social omnipotence, Donoso next analyzes man 
according to the kinds of relations observable in history.39 He distinguishes 
between the relations of man to God, man to physical reality, and man to 
other men, and he calls attention to the different effects each of these rela- 
tionships has on society. Again, Donoso does not proceed according to thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis, but rather considers how societies are differentiated 
according to the dominance of one or another of these relations. Attributing 
the origin of despotism to primitive societies dominated by the man-to-God 
relation, he sees dominance of the man-to-man relation as producing a society 
governed by the notion of identity, whereby individuals recognize that every- 
one else has the same rights and obligations they themselves have. In a society 
dominated by the man-to-nature relation, man’s right over nature becomes 
absolute and unlimited. From Donoso’s point of view, these relations consti- 
tuting and modifying human existence in society have profound implications 
for religious political movements. But they also have profound implications 
with regard to the technological achievements of our own age. 

For Donoso, reason grasps only partial truths. Man believes in another 
world in which all possible truths exist, and his intelligence aspires in that 
direction; however, he knows that his intelligence is limited and that he cannot 
possess the truth in its fullness. Donoso discusses man’s belief in the existence 
of a world of absolutes and uses this to establish the basis of his distinction 
between sovereignty of fact and sovereignty of right.49 As Valverde observes, 
Donoso comes by the strength of logic to the notion of an absolute reason and 
justice transcending contingent reality and man’s partial, limited knowledge, 
and thus he rises to metaphysics. 4! 

The question of Donoso’s interpretation of history and analysis of political 
philosophers goes beyond the limits of this article, but it should receive some 
mention. In his history of representative government, Donoso was certainly 
influenced by Guizot. Indeed, he shows many characteristics of the historians 
of his time. Besides Guizot, his chief sources were Michelet, Cousin, and 
Vico. Donoso’s enthusiasm for the French Revolution shows the influence of 
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Michelet, whose treatment of the Revolution has been criticized by Henri 
Guillemin.42, The late Ramon Cefial treats of the influence of Vico on 
Donoso and concludes that although Donoso mentions Vico in his Correo 
National articles (September and October of 1838), his knowledge of Vico is 
based solely on the writings of Michelet.43 Nevertheless, Cefial considers 
those articles a good presentation of Vico and a fulfillment of the promise 
Donoso made in his Political Right lectures. According to Cefial, Donoso’s 
philosophy of history “caused him to concentrate more and more on an inter- 
pretation of history revolving around Christian revelation, with the dogma of 
redemption as its axis.”44 

Cefial does not address himself to the problem of the influence of Hegel on 
Donoso. He does see in the lectures an influence of Vico on Donoso’s 
methodology, in his “deducing of certitude from the concordance between that 
which reason dictates and that which history teaches.”45 Donoso’s treatment 
of history frequently consists of sweeping generalizations, but in a conjectural 
way that shows his poetic intuition. We could call his conjectures a vision or a 
poetry of history in which he attempts to express happenings in imagery and 
metaphor; despite his penchant for making categorical affirmations, his 
method is really to proceed conjecturally. Donoso’s approach is basically a 
rhetorical one, aimed at provoking his listeners to social and political action. 

Although Donoso later depreciated his early writings, the Political Right dis- 
courses contain many ideas and arguments which he carried over into his 
mature period: for example, the ontological nature of society, of government, 
and of the state. His opposition to a theory of the organic state is indicative of 
the continuity of his thought. In Catholicism, Liberalism, and Socialism, 
Donoso returns to his criticism of the organic state, describing it as pantheis- 
tic,4° and insists on the limited sovereignty of rulers; he is opposed to any form 
of absolutism, any totalitarian theory of the state. 

In conclusion, then, Donoso in his early discourses on Political Right is not 
in the Hegelian tradition. Any suggestion of an identification with the philos- 
ophy of Hegel leads to an ambiguity that distorts the thought of the young and 
even the mature Donoso Cortés. 47 
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date of an edition of the Lecciones de Derecho Politico in Madrid. In 1852, El Heraldo 
attributed to Donoso, on the basis of his Political Right lectures, a defense of rationalism, 
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See Cohen, p. 298, for a reprint of George Sorel’s “Letter to Daniel Halevy,” from Reflexions 
on Violence, 1906. 


Carl! Schmitt, Political Romanticism (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1986), p. 8. First 
published as Politische Romantik (Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1919). 


Giovanni Gentile (1875-1944), in The Philosophic Basis of Fascism, 1928; reprinted by 
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Henn Guillemin, Silence Aux Pauvres! (Arlea: Librairie Les Fruits du Congo, 1989), p. 83. 
Professor Guillemin’s interpretation of the French Revolution differs from that of Donoso, 
who affirms the great things accomplished by the Convention which ruled without a consti- 
tution. In Guillemin’s view the peasants were, if not actually betrayed by the Revolution, 
certainly no better off for it. Robespierre’s Reign of Terror had a bias in favor of that 
underprivileged class. Basically it was the constitution’s affirmation of the sacred and invio- 
lable right of property that confirmed and established the new class of proprietors. 
Guillemin has critical things to say of the historian Jules Michelet, who was one of Donoso’s 
sources. 
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International Symposium (Baltimore: The John Hopkins Press, 1969), pp. 187-201. 


Ibid., p. 194. 
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Donoso Cortés, Ensayo sobre el catolicismo, el liberalismo y el socialismo (Madrid: Espasa- 
Calpe, S.A., 1973), p. 141. See the English translation, Catholicism, Liberalism, and Social- 
ism, with Introduction by Frederick D. Wilhelmsen (Albany, NY: Preserving Christian Pub- 
lications, 1989), p. 193. 


In his mature period, Donoso does use the formula of the triad (thesis, antithesis, synthesis) 
in treating of the Trinity and of the relation between God and creatures. See Catholicism, 
Liberalism, and Socialism, pp. 37 and 306. He also uses the dialectic of the negation of the 
negation in his treatment of sin (p. 156). He returns to the notion of dualism he had 
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of man and the universe in God (p. 306). But again this terminology reflects a distinction 
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level of theology. In Los Origenes del Marxismo (Madrid, 1974), Valverde uses the triad in 
his exposition of Marxism; yet he admits that the formula is not from Hegel but from Kant 
and Fichte. In a discourse on Spain (1850), Donoso discusses class warfare between the rich 
and the poor, the result of the revolution and of the despoliation of the Church, and makes 
use of the terms “thesis” and “antithesis” (“Discurso sobre la situaci6n de Espafia,” Obras, 
vol. II, p. 494). In the “Discurso sobre la Dictadura,” Donoso returns to the description of 
society he had given in his Political Right lectures, declaring that “social life, like human life, 
is composed of action and reaction, of flux and reflux of certain invading forces and of 
certain resistant forces” (Obras, vol. II, p. 307). 


El pensamiento politico del primer 
carlismo (1833-1845) 


I. Introduccion 


El pensamiento politico del tradicionalismo espafiol se nos aparece en la 
actualidad lo suficientemente elaborado como para contemplarlo en forma 
sistematica y como acabada enunciacién de unos postulados politicos aplica- 
bles a una determinada sociedad. No de una manera cerrada, porque eso 
supondria contradicci6n manifiesta al constitutivo de la Tradicién, que sig- 
nifica progreso, adaptaciOn, seleccién y evolucién de unos principios basicos a 
la realidad cambiante de la vida; pero si con ciertos caracteres de fijeza doctri- 
nal que desarrolla un ideario. 

E] tradicionalismo vino a ser, desde su iniciaci6n hace ya mas de ciento cin- 
cuenta anos, el contenido idcoldgico del carlismo. Esta comunidad politica es 
conocida con este nombre en la historia, a causa de la reivindicaci6n de sus 
derechos al trono de Espana de D. Carlos Maria Isidro, Carlos V, en 1833, 
frente a la situacién reinante de hecho, de su sobrina Dia. Isabel II (1833- 
1868), apoyada por los liberales. Durante este largo perfodo de tiempo, en el 
que el carlismo ha luchado contra el liberalismo en cuatro guerras, los pen- 
sadores carlistas han ido formulando y desarrollando el contenido de unos 
principios que ya estaban en germen en la iniciacidn de los primeros 
movimientos politicos carlistas. Se encontraban condensados en los breves 
conceptos de su Jema: “Dios, Patria, Rey”. El ideario era sentido profunda- 
mente de hecho por sus Icales mejor que expresado por los escritos de sus 
jefes, que se dirigian mas al coraz6n que a la cabeza. 

Tomamos de la profesora norteamericana Regina A. Mezei estas frases que 
expresan perfectamente lo anteriormente dicho. Escribe que los carlistas eran 
“(djistinguished by a primitive ideology that was little more than a collection 
of popular aspirations to defend what was Spanish against foreign encroach- 
ment...”1. 

Dichos valores eran sobreentendidos y resaltaban mas sus contornos frente 
al liberalismo al que se oponian. Por otra parte, los manifiestos reales y las 
proclamas militares de la Primera Guerra Carlista 0 Guerra de los Siete Afos 
(1833-1840), dirigidos a defender la religidn y los derechos al trono de D. 
Carlos, asi como a enaltecer el valor en cl combate, no eran la literatura mas 
adecuada para una sosegada exposicién doctrinal, que tampoco las circunstan- 
cias exigian entonces, Del lado liberal tampoco encontramos mucho mas que 
soflamas a la libertad y denigraciones a la supuesta tirania de] régimen tradi- 
cional. 
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Sélo el cesar del ruido de las armas en 1840 hizo posible oir las palabras 
reposadas de los hombres de letras que pudieron exponer con mas funda- 
mentacién doctrinal las razones por las que se habia empufiado la espada. 
Hasta entonces no habia habido mucho tiempo para pensar, sino mas bien 
para obrar con rapidez y energia. Por eso es que empiezan a aparecer los 
primeros escritos serios sobre politica carlista después de 1840, una vez que 
sus autores comenzaron a regresar del exilio y se goza en Espafia de una rela- 
tiva paz. Y por eso parece muy interesante hoy adentrarse en el pensamiento 
politico expuesto en aquellos primeros escritos, para conocer si ha habido 
ruptura, o hay continuidad sin solucién en su maduracién hasta nuestros dias. 

Este andlisis nos permitira observar la riqueza germinal de unos principios 
que van adaptandose a las realidades de la sociedad y de la historia, a la vez 
que cualquier duda retrospectiva se aclara con las formulaciones presentes y a 
la inversa, ya que quienes antes escribian y escriben ahora, mantienen una 
filiaci6n de lealtad, sacrificio y pensamiento que sirven para explicar unos por 
otros. 

Alexandra Wilhelmsen, que ha profundizado en los ultimos afos en el pen- 
samiento politico carlista, lo explica muy bien cuando dice: “D. Carlos’ intel- 
lectual articulation of what he profoundly sensed, along with the majority of 
the Spanish nation at that time, was unquestionably defective and spotty. The 
full expression of Carlist political thought flowered only after his death. 
Nonetheless, important political ideas can be found in his short decrees, 
proclamations, and manifestos, and in some of his correspondence. The topics 
he reiterated most often were (1) legitimacy of government, (2) fundamental 
laws of the nation, and (3) regional diversity. Religion was woven into all 
three”?, 

Ya anteriormente la profesora Wilhelmsen habia subrayado acertadamente: 
“The term ‘realista’ has two meanings in Spanish, both of which the tradition- 
alists made theirs: ‘royalist’ and ‘realist.’ As ‘royalists’ they defended the 
monarch’s traditional authority and power, his sovereignty. As ‘realists’ they 
proposed Spanish solutions to their country’s specific problems, whereas liber- 
als tended to want to overhaul the entire political and social structure of Spain 
and implant French ideas and institutions that had no roots in the Iberian 
Peninsula”?. 

Joaquin Encinas entiende que “... el carlismo, mas que propulsor de un 
programa fue propulsor de una ‘conciencia’ del programa existente .. .”: 


Quedaba reservada a los tradicionalistas del segundo tercio del siglo el desarrollar 
sistematicamente los postulados polftico-sociales cristianos. Los tradicionalistas del primer 
tercio del siglo se concretan a la defensa de los principios sociales cristianos en la medida 
en que eran atacados por el liberalismo. La deficiencia en el nimero y en Ia calidad de los 
escritos hay que atribuirlos a la agitada situaci6n polftica de principios de siglo en Espafia. 
La defensa por las armas y la inquietud polftica resta fuerzas y tiempo para la justificaci6n 
cientifica de los principios catdlico-sociales. Con todo se encuentran en sus escritos los 
principales elementos de doctrina social que posteriormente desarrollaran Balmes, 
Donoso, Aparisi, y Mella 4. 


Y otros nombres posteriores y actuales, afadiria yo. 
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Parecidos conceptos emplea el profesor Federico Suérez Verdaguer en las 
tres citas a continuacion: 


Sufrirfa una equivocaci6n polftica considerable quien pensara en el Carlismo concibiéndolo 
como algo acabado, completo y uniforme desde su aparicién. Como todos los fenémenos 
histdricos, e] tiempo hizo su obra, y prescindir de esta consideraci6n serfa cometer un error 
grave en el comienzo del mismo estudio, que haré de todo punto imposible su conoci- 
miento. 


Hay un aspecto histérico, un problema jurfdico, y una cuesti6n ideolégica. 


E] problema que a este respecto [el ideolégico] se plantea tomado desde el Angulo del 
Carlismo, no es el de la existencia de una ideologfa, sino de la conciencia que los defen- 
sores de D. Carlos—y luego el Tradicionalismo como bandera polftica—tienen de ella. 
Porque no es diffcil ver, después de muchos afios, los caracteres y las rafces de una tenden- 
cia ...; no es tarea tan sencilla, sin embargo, para los que inician una corriente o un 
sistema, el apreciar desde el principio todo lo que una realidad tiene de trascendente ...e 
incluso fijar de una manera acabada su contenido 9. 


Partiendo de estos presupuestos resulta doblemente interesante (histérica e 
ideolégicamente) adentrarse en los escritos de los primeros pensadores 
carlistas de la €poca que consideramos como los mas importantes: Mariano 
Roquer, Magin Ferrer, Vicente Pou, Jaime Balmes y Pedro de la Hoz. 
Curiosamente, menos el Ultimo, todos son catalanes. Vamos a prescindir en 
este trabajo de Balmes por haber sido el mas conocido y estudiado y con 
trascendencia fuera de nuestras fronteras, para fijarnos primeramente en 
Mariano Roquer, cuya obra tomaré como eje en este estudio. 


Il. Mariano Roquer 


Mariano Roquer, presbitero, fue Rector del Seminario de Tortosa 
(Tarragona). Durante la Guerra de los Sieto Afios pasé a la zona carlista del 
Maestrazgo, donde fue Rector del Seminario fundado en Morella (Castellén 
de la Plana); es autor de diversos articulos publicados en Berga (Barcelona), 
capital del territorio carlista en Catalufia. Su obra principal es un jugoso estu- 
dio que denomin6 Teoria de los gobiernos civiles, que public6 en Nimes, Fran- 
cia, en 1844 y que quiza fuera redactado durante la guerra, ya que en [a pagina 
71 de dicho libro se hace una alusién a la “actual guerra”. Considero este 
libro de excepcional importancia porque se eleva a un planteamiento filosdfico 
de la politica y mantiene las bases doctrinales de lo que habria de ser el 
pensamiento tradicionalista a lo largo de su ya no corta historia. 

Centra su estudio de teorfa politica en el origen de la autoridad cuyo fun- 
damento encuentra en la realidad social sobre la que se aplica: 


[L]os hombres nacemos y crecemos en una sociedad, cuya existencia, preciso es, que sea 
anterior a la nuestra, y sobre la que nuestro nacimiento no nos ha dado poder alguno, 
autoridad, ni mando; inicamente se ha afiadido la existencia de un nuevo individuo, sujeto 
a aquellas atribuciones que le son naturales, y sin poder para variar alguna. Aquellas per- 
sonas que forman la sociedad en la que nace un hombre particular, nacieron también antes 
en otra sociedad de hombres preexistentes a su nacimiento, y éstos en otra, etc.... Todos 
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nacemos en este mundo en una sociedad que es anterior a nuestro nacimiento, y nacemos 
sujetos a aquella autoridad que gobierna la sociedad en la que hemos nacido... §. 


De contrario, segtin Roquer, “Rousseau aplic6é este dogma religioso [libre 
examen] del heresiarca [Lutero] a la politica, y sacé por consecuencia que cada 
persona particular nacia libre y con el derecho a gobernarse a si misma tanto 
en lo civil como en lo religioso; de esta absurda doctrina ha nacido el sistema 
de la soberanfa del pueblo”?. Esto es porque “la misma existencia de la 
sociedad es una prueba de no hallarse en los hombres la fuente y el origen de 
las soberanias; porque en este caso cada hombre debia ser un soberano inde- 
pendiente de los demas, fuerte para defenderse de sus enemigos, y que él solo 
fuese bastante, por si mismo y sin el auxilio de nadie, para proporcionarse 
cuanto necesitamos los hombres para vivir ...”8. Y si del individuo nos 
trasladamos a la colectividad, tendremos que “atribuir la soberanfa a la 
sociedad, careciendo de ella aquellos individuos que la constituyen, es procla- 
mar soberano para regir los estados a una quimera, a un ente de raz6n, a un 
ser ideal que no existe mas que en el entendimiento del hombre, cuando 
actualmente forma raciocinios” 9. 

El sacerdote catalan piensa que no pueden desconocerse los derechos y 
deberes del hombre que nace en una sociedad, pero ellos 


. +. Mo son soberanfa, ni un contrato que hayan hecho entre si los hombres; son deberes y 
derechos que ha impuesto el mismo Dios, que existfan ya antes de nuestro nacimiento, y a 
los que nacemos sujetos, mal que nos pese. Al que resiste a este orden...se le obliga justa- 
mente por la fuerza a respetarle...; lo que manifiesta a todas luces, que la soberanfa tiene 
una existencia anterior a nuestro nacimiento y al de los dem4s mortales; que no reside en 
los hombres en particular, ni en la sociedad en comin, y que es divino su origen”!9, 


Roquer explica que “la fuente del poder soberano no hallandose en los 
hombres en particular ni en la sociedad, preciso es buscarla en el mismo Dios, 
Creador y Gobernador del universo y Juez supremo de los hombres y de las 
sociedades. ... Nada es mas evidente aun segin la ley natural que un hombre 
por si mismo no puede mandar a los demas hombres, sino se halla revestido de 
la cualidad de ministro de Dios: tan solamente un hombre puede tener alguna 
autoridad sobre sus semejantes, mas 0 menos limitada, en razén de aquella 
parte mayor o menor que Dios le ha comunicado y de aquel poder general que 
ejerce sobre todo lo criado”!!, 

Este principio de la autoridad como derivada de Dios vale para cualquier 
clase de régimen politico que se considere. Roquer asevera: “Aqueila 
suprema autoridad que llamamos soberania puede residir en una sola persona, 
como en los gobiernos monarquicos, 0 bien en muchas, como acontece en las 
reptiblicas”!2, 

Las palabras siguientes parecen indicar que Roquer se inclina por la tesis de 
la transmisi6n inmediata del poder, no de Ja mediata a través de la sociedad: 
“La eleccién del soberano en los gobiernos electivos es una disposicién previa, 
pero necesaria, mediante la que el soberano recibe autoridad y poder real del 
mismo Dios, de quien viene toda potestad en los hombres . . .” 13, 
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Pero nuestro autor busca mas bien la determinacién de la autoridad divina 
por medio del proceso natural histérico de la formacién de los pueblos, 
diciendo: “En la primitiva constitucién del género humano, la autoridad 
paterna era la Gnica forma de todo poder politico” 14, Explica: 


Y a la verdad, si el padre gobierna a los hijos por aquel poder que Dios le ha dado, sin 
necesidad de recibirlo prestado de los mismos que le deben el ser, épor qué hemos de 
negar a los soberanos el poder supremo de gobernar a los pueblos cometidos a su cuidado, 
como un derecho emanado del mismo Dios, por quien reinan los reyes, sin necesidad de 
mendigarlo a sus gobernados? éNo es la soberania semejante en un todo a la autoridad 
paterna, y derivada de ella misma? 15 


De esta concepcién filosdéfica se sigue en el pensamiento politico de los 
autores tradicionalistas, la consideraci6n del rey como padre del pueblo 
encargado de velar por su protecci6n y felicidad. 

Mariano Roquer se pronuncia por los gobiernos monarquicos por dos 
razones principalmente, la de la unidad, que se corresponde con la esencia de 
la soberania y la del honor, mas bien con su ejercicio recto, como expresién 
del deber que al gobernante conviene para con la comunidad. Sus palabras 
sobre el primer tema son: “Los mas grandes filésofos y los politicos mas pro- 
fundos con Sto. Tomas, Platén y Aristételes dan preferencia a la monarqufa. 
La sabia naturaleza que en todas las cosas establece un primer principio, les 
habia ensefado, que si la politica adoptaba la unidad en la soberania, evitaria 
la confusi6n y el desorden que rara vez deja de producir la reunidn de muchas 
personas para tratar negocios de un interés comunal” !6, 

Comenta sobre el segundo aspecto del gobierno monarquico que “si quere- 
mos considerar a aquella corporacidn que manda en una republica como con- 
cretada en las personas que la componen e identificada con ellas, saldra 
la corporacién dividida en tantos trozos cuantas son las personas constituyen- 
tes ..., entonces tocaraé a cada uno una parte tan pequenha del honor o 
deshonor de la corporacién, que por minima sera mirada con indiferencia. De 
estos vicios sc hallan exentas las monarquias, en las que aquella persona a la 
que pertenece el régimen del estado, y se llama el rey, pertenece también toda 
ella al estado, y su bienestar o malestar personal, su gloria o su deshonor son 
el resultado del bien o malestar, de la gloria o el deshonor del estado” 17, 

Pero precisamente ese desarrollo hist6rico, esa evoluci6n politica de cada 
pueblo, ha concretado las caracteristicas del régimen por el que se gobierna. 
La larga cita a continuaci6n ilustra el pensamiento de Roquer sobre este 
punto: 


La soberania entre los cat6licos es una monarquia modcrada que tiene mds 0 menos de 
absolutismo, y mas o menos restricciones, segtin las diferentes constituciones de las monar- 
qufas. Los espafioles tenemos leyes fundamentales, y en algunas provincias sus fueros 
particulares, que nuestros monarcas juran guardar antes de recibir el homenaje de los 
pueblos. Antiguamente en las Cortes presididas por el rey o por representante suyo, se 
trataban los negocios de alguna gravedad, y se atreglaban las contribuciones que debian 
satisfacer los sefiores y los pueblos: Aragén tenfa el Mayor Justicia y Catalufia el Tribunal 
de Greujes que ofan las reclamaciones de un vasallo cuando era agraviado por el 
soberano!8, 
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EI escritor carlista contintia enfocandose en las Cortes: 


Esta antigua y sabia instituci6n, adormecida por desgracia nuestra y de nuestros tltimos 
monarcas, ponfa a la Espafia a cubierto de la arbitrariedad de un ministro, o de un valido 
intrigante, y garantfa su religi6n, sus costumbres, la libertad, la prosperidad publica, y los 
derechos civiles ... porque las Cortes examinaban las leyes del reino antes de ser publi- 
cadas, vigilaban sobre la administraci6én de la justicia, sobre la prudente economfa que 
debe regular los gastos de !a nacién, y la rigurosa conformidad que debe existir entre éstos 
y las exacciones. En ellas tenfa el soberano una columna del trono, y el pueblo una fiel 
atalaya de sus derecho y un defensor incorruptible. Las Cortes por estamentos [clero, 
nobleza, y los diputados de las ciudades que tenfan voto en Cortes], sin usurpar derecho 
alguno al soberano, servian de exacto contrapeso, que colocado frente del centro del 
movimiento politico del estado, le regulaba, manteniendo el justo equilibrio entre el rey y 
el estado!9. 


Ademas el Consejo de Castilla, una institucién politica tradicional muy 
importante en Espajia, “cuenta entre las atribuciones que le son propias, la de 
publicar las pragmaticas reales, sin cuyo requisito carecen de fuerza legal; con 
la facultad de poder representar al monarca, siempre que a su parecer la 
pragmatica traspase los justos limites del poder real, o contenga algun articulo 
menos conforme con los derechos e intereses del pueblo 0 de algunos particu- 
lares. Un Que se obedezca y no se cumpla del Consejo Real ... suspende la 
publicacion de la ley, obliga al gobierno a examinarla de nuevo, y atin a refor- 
marla. Las mismas Chancillerias se hallan autorizadas por ley del reino, para 
suspender la ejecucién de una orden real que les ha parecido, 0 no hallarse en 
perfecta armonia con los principios de la justicia, o que las circunstancias del 
tiempo o del lugar aconsejaban no darle cumplimiento. Con semejantes 
garantias es muy dificil, por no decir imposible, que nuestros soberanos tirani- 
cen jamas al pueblo espafiol”2°. 

La fundamentacién del poder real en Dios, la obediencia a sus leyes en el 
gobierno y la restauraci6n de las instituciones tradicionales de Espaiia, aban- 
donadas desde un siglo por el “despotismo ilustrado” (y mas cercanamente 
por el absolutismo de Fernando VII (1808-1833) y su “despotismo ministe- 
rial”) y negados ambos, principios, y realidades politicas, por el despotismo 
liberal que amparaba a Isabel II, constituyen la esencia del pensamiento 
carlista, cuya exposici6n por Roquer hemos recogido sucintamente. La vamos 
a poner en parang6n con otras sustentadas por los contemporaneos de Roquer 
a los que nos hemos referido antes. 


III. Magin Ferrer 


El fraile mercedario Magin Ferrer, educador y autor polémico de muchas 
obras, public6 también a la vuelta del destierro, en Barcelona, en 1843, un 
libro que titul6: Las leyes fundamentales de la monarquia espanola, segin 
fueron antiguamente y segiin conviene que sean en la época actual*!, Nos vamos 
a referir especialmente a este libro en este trabajo, prescindiendo de otros no 
menos interesantes, pero quizd no tan ajustados al tema que nos ocupa. 
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Fray Magin Ferrer concuerda sustancialmente con Roquer sobre el origen 
existencial de la autoridad: “Fuesen reyes, fuesen sefiores, o cualesquiera que 
fuese el nombre que tuvieron los que mandaban ... es cierto que el que hacia 
de cabeza de los pueblos mandaba en los demas, y su voluntad era la ley que 
todos obedecian. Esto no necesita pruebas, pues lo atestiguan todas las noti- 
cias que nos han quedado de aquellos tiempos.... Si se me pregunta de 
dénde sacaba su origen la facultad de los sefores de mandar a los pueblos, me 
contentaré con responder que el origen estaba en el primero que comenzé a 
mandar y los primeros que comenzaron a obedecer, sin tratar de averiguar 
(pues no viene al caso) qué es lo que indujo a uno a mandar y a otros a obede- 
cer. Y a los defensores del contrato social les afiadiré que ellos mismos en su 
interior saben que el sistema que defienden es un absurdo, y que tiene mas de 
ingenio que de buen juicio” 22. 

El titular de esta autoridad es el rey, al que Magin Ferrer califica de abso- 
luto, aunque para los autores tradicionalistos de aquella Epoca, ese concepto 
no tuviera el caracter peyorativo con el que se emplea en la terminologia 
actual. Las tres citas siguientes establecen su pensamiento sobre la autoridad 
real: “Pero Rey absoluto no significa otra cosa sino que el que rige, gobierna y 
manda un Estado con entera independencia de toda autoridad y de todo indi- 
viduo, aunque con sujecién a la ley divina y a sus consecuencias”. Esto es 
porque “aunque el rey sea absoluto, no puede obrar absolutamente segiin el 
beneplacito de su propia voluntad”. “Nadie mas absoluto que Dios; y sin 
embargo, decimos que no puede hacer cosa alguna mala. La autoridad abso- 
luta del Rey de Espana esta ligada por la ley natural, y por las leyes que 
dimanan de ésta; segun las cuales no puede obrar contra las verdaderas leyes 
fundamentales del pais, ni contra los principios de justicia, ni contra las reglas 
de la sana prudencia”3. 

Este concepto del poder supremo como “absoluto” no debe considerarse 
como referido solamente a la monarquia, ya que es un planteamiento comin a 
todo régimen politico: “GQué garantia ofrece el poder soberano que se sobre- 
ponga al del rey, de que no abusara de su poder, ni traspasara las leyes del 
estado? Porque de todos modos es imposible un proceso en infinito; y si se 
establece una autoridad sobre la del rey, ha de venirse a parar siempre en una 
autoridad soberana y absoluta que no sea responsable ni est€ sujeta sino a 
Dios .. .”24. 

Dentro de la soberania Fray Magin distingue la divisidn de poderes, en cuya 
instituci6n viene a diferenciar implicita, pero muy claramente, la unidad del 
poder y la distinci6n de funciones: “Es verdad que esta divisidn de poderes 
debe hallarse, y realmente se halla en el rey absoluto, porque dice relacién a la 
diversidad de sus actos; y en politica ha de ser muy diferente la conducta del 
rey cuando ejerce el poder legislativo, o cuando ejerce el ejecutivo o el judi- 
cial. El poder es siempre absoluto, pero sujeto a distintas reglas, alguna de las 
cuales dimanan de la naturaleza misma de la sociedad, y otras deben ser 
establecidas por el soberano, que por su propio interés conviene que se sujete 
a ellas”25. 
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Trataré, a continuacién, de presentar un breve esquema de la organizacién 
politica que para Ferrer ha de tener la monarquia que defiende: 


1. “Mas por lo mismo que se ha hablado tanto de garantias y responsabili- 
dad, es absolutamente indispensable . . . que el rey en su advenimiento al 
trono preste el solemne juramento de gobernar bien a sus pueblos, y de 
guardar las leyes fundamentales que sirven como de base y constituvo de 
la sociedad. El juramento debe hacerse en Cortes que representan al 
reino; y en el acto mismo en que las Cortes en nombre del reino recono- 
cen al soberano, y le presten obediencia y homenaje” 26. 


2. “Al efecto parece que es de absoluta necesidad ... que [el monarca] 
restablezca bajo reglas fijas la saludable instituci6n de las Cortes, que 
sean como el cuerpo politico del estado, y cuyo objeto sea proponer al 
monarca lo que estime mas conveniente al bien general de los pueblos, 
aceptar solemnemente las leyes dictadas por el poder soberano para que 
su observancia no halle obstaculos ni produzca descontentos en el pais, o 
representar al monarca si alguna ley no es conforme a la ley general de 
justicia, de prudencia y de conveniencia publica; y declararle los males y 
abusos que pudieran introducirse en la administraciédn por parte de los 
Oficiales del rey”27, “. .. a fin de que la autoridad absoluta no degenere en 
arbitraria, despética, 0 tirdnica” 28. 


3. Particular importancia tiene para Ferrer la observancia de los fueros. 
Fray Magin explica la autonomia regional espafiola asi: “Mas en medio 
de esta uniformidad en orden a las leyes principales que constituyen una 
sociedad, hubo una diferencia esencial en punto a otras leyes, que si se 
quiere pueden llamarse fundamentales, pero de segundo orden. Estas 
leyes eran las que constituian lo que Ilamaban fueros, que en parte varia- 
ban en cada pequefio estado, asi como variaban también en muchas de 
las ciudades y villas del reino de Castilla”2®. En otro lugar dice: “De 
paso debo hacer observar que la aceptacién de las leyes por parte de los 
que deben obedecerlas, antes de darse cumplimiento a ellas, ha estado 
Siempre en vigor en las provincias llamadas exentas, en las cuales ninguna 
ley podria tener efecto, ni obligar a su observancia, antes de que hubiese 
recibido el pase de la respectiva Diputaci6n...pues el pase que precede a 
la publicaci6n de la ley no es un derecho para disputar al monarca la 
autoridad legislativa, sino un requisito necesario para examinar si en 
dicha ley se contiene algo que sea contrario a la justicia, o a las leyes 
existentes y a los fueros del pais” 39. 


En cuanto al restablecimiento de las Cortes, Magin Ferrer se separa del 
criterio tradicional del Antiguo Régimen “de las Cortes en que tenjan parte 
los tres brazos del estado”3!, para indicar que “los individuos que en mi con- 
cepto deben formar las Cortes 0 la representacién del Reino, son los com- 
prendidos ... grandeza, nobleza, y propietarios de primer orden”, porque 
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“han sido siempre las principales personas del pais \as de que se han valido los 
reyes prudentes para gobernar bien a sus pueblos, y para afianzar la estabili- 
dad del trono”32. 

Aunque los representantes de las ciudades en las antiguas Cortes solian 
disfrutar de una independencia econémica y condicién cultural media, el ase- 
gurar las mismas en interés de la cosa publica, parece que es el que hace a 
Ferrer precisar el caracter de propietario del representante, que en la circun- 
stancia social en la que escribia era preciso practicamente, para conseguirlo. 

Para reforzar esta idea conviene recordar aqui, como exponente por otro 
lado, de la honda preocupaci6n social de Ferrer las frases que se leen en otro 
de sus libros, La cuestidn dindstica: “iQué locura llamar feliz a una nacién 
{Gran Bretafia] compuesta de cuarenta 0 cincuenta mil grandes propietarios 
que absorben todas las riquezas del estado y de veintiséis millones de misera- 
bles que han de sudar todo el dia por el triste jornal de tres pences y medio 
peni (un real y seis maravedises)!”33 No he encontrado otra alusién a una 
situacién histérica conocida del nacimiento del industrialismo, que iba a dar 
lugar a la aparici6n del marxismo, tan temprana (1836) en ningin autor 
espafiol. Por lo tanto, manifiesta que la postura de este pensador carlista no 
indica menosprecio de los no propietarios, sino por el contrario, una viva 
inquictud por la situacién de las clases trabajadoras, que siempre encontraron 
en el carlismo un valedor politico y que formaron masivamente en sus filas. Es 
la concepcién de la paternidad del rey que se refleja repetidamente en los 
manifiestos reales, velando por la protecci6n de sus subditos, especialmente de 
los menesterosos, como mas dignos de ella. 

Segiin este planteamiento personal de las Cortes, los representantes de las 
ciudades se sustituyen por propietarios cualificados; pero también dejan de 
integrarse en ellas los Obispos como representantes de la Iglesia, que pasan a 
constituir un consejo permanente al lado del rey, que es distinto del Consejo 
Real. “Por todas esas consideraciones, me inclino a que es mas acertado y 
conveniente al bien del reino que sdlo los consejeros seglares constituyan el 
Consejo llamado del Rey o del Estado, y que los consejeros Obispos formen 
un cuerpo separado”34, 


IV. Vicente Pou 


Vicente Pou, profesor de la Universidad de Cervera (Lérida), sacerdote, y 
director de un periddico carlista durante la Guerra de los Siete Anos, también 
hubo de emigrarse después de la guerra. De entre sus varias publicaciones 
vamos a referirnos a la obra que edité en Montpellier, Francia, que lleva fecha 
de imprenta de 1842 y que se denomina La Espafia en la presente crisis. 
También en ella procuraré seguir el pensamiento del autor en linea paralela a 
las anteriormente expuestas de otros pensadores carlistas. 

Aunque la polémica inicial con los liberales o “cristinos” (nombre derivado 
del de Dia. Marfa Cristina, la Reina Gobernadora de Espana durante los afios 
de la Primera Guerra Carlista, madre de la “inocente nifia”36, Isabel II) fue 
preferentemente dindstica, consideramos de mas transcendencia y universali- 
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dad la doctrinal y asimismo también lo entendieron aquéllos entonces. Refi- 
riéndose a la monarquia y a la religién defendidas por el carlismo, el doctor 
Vicente Pou comenta: “Es cosa bien averiguada en el dia, que la cuestién 
espafiola no es meramente personal o de sucesién al Trono, sino mas bien de 
principios: paladinamente lo han reconocido los defensores de Isabel, de 
cuyas confesiones se desprende asimismo que su causa no se aviene muy bien 
con los dos enunciados [religi6n, monarqufa]”37. “Muy ciegos serfan que no 
viesen marcada desde el primer dia la linea que separaba los dos campos, 
Carlos V y los principios mondrquicos de un lado, Isabel H y la revolucién 
democratica del otro” 38. 

EI origen de la autoridad en Pou tiene el mismo planteamiento ya visto en 
sus compafieros: Dios y su determinaci6n histérica en el “pater familias”. El 
profesor de Cervera escribe que los carlistas “profesan como un dogma”, a 
través de decretos, programas, manifiestos, y providencias del rey, sus Juntas 
Gubernativas y Juntas Generales, “que todo poder viene de Dios, condenando 
como absurdo poco menos que impio, la doctrina de la soberania del 
pueblo”39. Pou explica: 


En efecto, la monarqufa, como bastantemente indica el mismo nombre, es el gobierno de 
uno, en quien reside el poder supremo que llamamos soberanfa; es el gobierno derivado de 
la autoridad paterna, y en todo semejante a ella mientras no se desnaturaliza; y asf como el 
padre gobierna la familia sin necesidad de partir el poder con los hijos, a los que sin 
embargo admite a sus consejos y alin en el ejercicio de su gobierno, as{ también el monarca 
gobierna a los pueblos sometidos a su cuidado, valiéndose de los oficios y consejos de sus 
mismos sUbditos, sin otra sujecién ni responsabilidad dentro del circulo de su soberanfa, 
que Ja debida a Dios por quien reina y a sus venerandas leyes; ni otro obstaculo que la 
fuerza natural de las cosas que limita necesariamente todo poder homano“. 


Estas afirmaciones no pueden entenderse como la manifestacién de un 
gobierno absolutista en el mal sentido del concepto. Pou afirma: “Dejando 
para después el rectificar otra idea no menos equivocada y perniciosa, acerca 
de lo que por desprecio se llama partido absolutista en Espafia, y en realidad 
no es otra cosa que la verdadera naci6n espafiola, pues que representa y 
sostiene los principios, las instituciones, las leyes, y las costumbres de la 
misma, y constituye su inmensa mayoria...”. Pou asevera mas adelante: “Asi 
es que bajo este concepto las leyes y disposiciones de un gobierno nacional y 
legitimo pueden Ilamarse la expresi6n de Ia voluntad general, en sentido cier- 
tamente bien distinto de] que dan a estas palabras los sérdidos y taimados 
aduladores de las masas populares”4!. 

Asi que, por el contrario, lo que el carlismo presenta es: 


Un sistema que conserva a los pueblos sus fueros y sus usos antiguos, en cuanto permite la 
unidad fundada en los principios constitutivos de la nacién; que confia as{ absolutamente Ja 
vigilancia y la censura de las costumbres al cuidado suave y paternal de la Iglesia; ...que 
tiene corporaciones respetables con inmediata dependencia del soberano, las que sin riesgo 
de alterar el orden puedan con su representaci6n contener los abusos y excesos de la 
autoridad, a que el poder subalterno se deslizare en las provincias ... un sistema, en fin, 
bajo el cual los monarcas encargan el ejercicio de la justicia a los tribunales con arreglo a 
las leyes, reservando para sf el de la clemencia; y declaran solemnemente que su voluntad 
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es no ordenar ni hacer nada que sea contrario a las leyes, al bien piblico, o al derecho de 
tercero, previendo a los magistrados que en caso de faltar a esta intencién no ejecuten sus 
érdenes, y representen lo que convenga . . .42, 


Vicente Pou asegura a sus lectores: “Las provincias han sido muy amantes 
de sus fueros, han sostenido con tes6n sus costumbres particulares .. . tuvieron 
también Cortes para tratar sus negocios comunes ... pero salvo siempre los 
principios religioso y mondrquico que unjan las diversas partes perfectamente, 
y constitufan un mismo pueblo.... Dios y el Rey, la Religidn y el Trono, han 
sido siempre el magnifico programa de los espafioles en sus empresas . . .” 43. 


V. Pedro de la Hoz 


Vamos a fijarnos, por Gltimo, en Pedro de la Hoz, el tnico seglar de los 
autores comentados y discipulo predilecto de Balmes. Lo haremos a través de 
sus Tres escritos politicos y su continuaci6n en Principales articulos de La 
Esperanza, periddico carlista del que fue director. Estos articulos fueron pub- 
licados en La Esperanza y reeditados en dos folletos unos afios mas tarde 44, 

Empecemos, como siempre, por el origen de la soberania. Segin el escritor 
carlista, “E] que se ha dicho y se cree generalmente entre los defensores de la 
soberania de los reyes, el que la potestad, como base de las sociedades, es de 
derecho divino. Esta es una verdad, una creencia para el catdlico .. 45, Pero 
debe aclararse, “Para quitar el ... pretexto de calumniarnos los del derecho 
divino, no se dice ... que todo soberano venga de Dios, sino toda soberania; 

. nosotros no hacemos del derecho divino una prerrogativa personal; 
prescindimos de las formas de gobierno, de las limitaciones del poder, y de las 
relaciones de éste con sus subordinados; donde quiera que haya hombres 
reunidos para vivir en sociedad a la que deben obediencia por el motivo 
elevado de mandarlo y ordenarlo asi Dios; obediencia no arbitraria, sino nece- 
saria, debida, que niega a todos y a cada uno de los ciudadanos la facultad de 
faltar a ella sin raz6n y sin motivo” 46, 

El periodista carlista mas importante de la postguerra se explaya sobre la 
autoridad en la cita larga a continuacion: 


Si la autoridad no emana de Dios, hay que buscar su origen en el hombre; ésta es la teorfa 
de la soberanfa dei pueblo; segiin ella el estado social es obra de la voluntad humana, 
siguiéndose de ésto que la autoridad, las leyes, los derechos y deberes, las relaciones recf- 
procas entre los individuos, la organizaci6n entera de la sociedad, todo nace de ella. 
Fundados en este principio los aduladores de las masas, afirman en tono decisivo que es 
justo, legitimo y razonable todo lo que el pueblo quiere, siendo su voluntad la suprema ley 
y la suprema raz6n. Y comtnmente cometen el anacronismo de suponer la existencia del 
hombre primero que el derecho y el deber, siéndole por lo mismo permitido todo antes de 
entrar bajo la coyunda social y empezando la idea de lo justo e injusto allf donde principia 
la sociedad. Lo que es igualmente de esta doctrina que reunidos muchos individuos...les es 
permitido destruir el pacto social o modificarle a su interés, ley suprema de la democracia, 
quedando asf justificados todos los trastornos, toda clase de pronunciamientos.... No 
viniendo la soberanfa de Dios, es imposible buscar el origen, la raz6n, y la justicia del impe- 
rio de un hombre sobre otro, lo mismo tenga su sede en un hombre que en la colectivi- 
dad‘, 
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En cuanto a la concrecién de esa autoridad en la monarquia, de la Hoz nos 
dice que “el derecho hereditario se considera mas bien un beneficio hecho a la 
paz y estabilidad de las naciones que a los intereses de una familia. A ninguno 
se le ocurre llamar a millones de hombres patrimonio de una dinastia, sin 
llamar al mismo tiempo a la dinastia patrimonio de la naci6n” 48. 

Como en todos los anteriores escritos examinados, la monarquia que este 
pensador carlista propugna es templada. En el folleto Tres escritos politicos, 
encontramos los tres citas siguientes: “No somos nosotros los que piensan que 
haya contradicci6n entre las calificaciones de mondrquico y constitucional. Al 
contrario: Constitucién han tenido y no pueden menos de tener, segtn 
nuestro modo de pensar, todas las monarquias regulares”. Sin embargo, “Para 
nosotros que consideramos tan compatible lo mondrquico y lo constitucional, 
vemos tan palmaria incompatibilidad entre las denominaciones mondrquico y 
parlamentario”. Ademas, “el gobierno habra de llamarse monarquico y sera 
monarquico absoluto. éPrepondera el parlamentario? El gobierno habra de 
llamarse parlamentario y sera parlamentario absoluto”4?. En el folleto Princi- 
pales articulos, de la Hoz asevera, “Que nosotros aunque monarquicos puros, 
aceptamos el gobierno representativo con tal de que en él predomine el poder 
del Trono y no el del Parlamento”>°. 

Por éso, Pedro de la Hoz dice que el carlismo pide la restauraci6n de las 
leyes patrias, basadas en la religi6n y la monarquia, ya que “estamos intima- 
mente convencidos que pucden satisfacer las necesidades y exigencias de la 
época presente, afadiendo muy poco de los adelantos modernos Icgislativos a 
nuestras antiguas leyes fundamentales sin precisibn de adoptar constituciones 
que se han formado para otro suclo, otras costumbres, otras ideas, y otros 
intereses”>!, 

En este sentido, podria senalarse el adelanto, dentro de la doctrina tradi- 
cionalista, de la representacién politica de los partidos, incorporados a las 
Cortes, que no encontramos hasta fechas muy cercanas al presente. Se habia 
pasado sin dificultad de la representacién hist6rica estamental a la repre- 
sentaciOn organica (contenida en aquélla como en germen) pero la antici- 
paci6n de Pedro de la Hoz, tan interesante, queda en solitario durante mas de 
un siglo y por éso, creo que debe sefialarse muy especialmente. Sus palabras 
son: “Es también indispensable que ademas de todas las clases, estén repre- 
sentados en las Cortes todos los partidos, porque una clase no puede repre- 
sentar a un partido, y un partido solo representa muchas clases y si por elimi- 
nacién de una de éstas no pueden combinarse los intereses de todos, que son los 
intereses del pais, mucho menos podran combinarse cuando se elimine un 
partido . . .”52, 

Esta incorporacién a las Cortes orgdnicas de los partidos politicos no la 
encontramos de nuevo hasta la Declaracién del Principe Javier de Borb6én- 
Parma de fecha 3 de octubre de 1966. El abanderado carlista sugiere: “Los 
cauces de representacién para formar las Cortes son los que brindan en primer 
término las entidades infrasoberanas y los cuerpos intermedios; como son los 
de tipo territorial (municipal y regional); y los de tipo profesional, con especial 
relieve de la representaci6n sindical por la importancia adquirida en estos 
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tiempos. Ademas de estos dos cauces de representacién, hoy es preciso abrir 
un tercer cauce a la opinién publica, que no es titulo de poder, pero si es titulo 
de representacién, por ser indispensable a toda sociedad sana, para la alta 
orientaci6n de la politica nacional” 53. 


VI. Colof6n 


Creo que con la exposicién de los puntos principales de la filosofia politica de 
los escritores del primer carlismo que he efectuado, tomando como eje el 
pensamiento de Mariano Roquer (que hay que situar dentro del contexto de 
los hechos histéricos acaecidos en su tiempo y de los conceptos politicos 
entonces vigentes y que se nos aparecen hoy con un cierto arcaismo) queda 
suficientemente probado, segtn indicabamos en la introducci6n a este trabajo, 
que la doctrina tradicionalista politica espafiola esta recorrida por un hilo de 
continuidad, cuyos fundamentos iniciales han ido desarrollandose durante el 
transcurso de mas de siglo y medio sin separarse sustancialmente de los 
mismos y explicandose aquéllos por los sostenidos actualmente, los que, a mi 
juicio, constituyen un positivo y acabado desenvolvimiento del ideario Dios, 
Patria, Rey. 


Raimundo de Miguel Lopez 
Universidad de Madrid (Complutense) 
Madrid, Espana 
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Antonio Aparisi y Guijarro: 
A Nineteenth-Century Carlist 
Apologist for a Sacral Society 

in Spain 


I. Altar and Throne in Spain 


In 1843, when the young Antonio Aparisi y Guijarro published in Valencia his 
first articles in defense of Spain’s religious tradition, the role of the Church in 
the public life of the country and the role of religion in Spanish society had 
already been very important political issues for thirty years. 

In Spain, as elsewhere in Europe, the Church was a major institution until 
challenged by the international revolutionary movement that had begun in 
France in 1789. Religion was particularly strong in the Iberian Peninsula. 
Spiritual matters were never taken for granted; indeed, they were an integral 
part of Spain and Portugal’s sense of identity. The Christian faith and lifestyle 
had been threatened by Islamic invaders in the early Middle Ages, and Span- 
ish and Portuguese nationalism was forged as the Catholics of the Iberian 
Peninsula fought, off and on, for many centuries against the Muslims. They 
battled to retain their Christian religion, to preserve their Western heritage, 
and to regain political freedom. In the end they prevailed. 

Close collaboration of Altar and Throne was also consolidated during the 
Middle Ages. Church and State struggled together against Islam throughout 
the long Iberian crusade, or Reconquest (718-1492). During the Renaissance, 
the intimate association of Altar and Throne and a sacral understanding of life 
contributed to the shaping of Castile’s empire in the New World. Together 
Church and State spread the Gospel and Western civilization in America, 
while in the Old World the partnership of these two major institutions was 
instrumental in Spain’s defense of the Mediterranean against the aggressive 
Muslim Turks. In the period of the Counter-Reformation, Spain’s religious 
values and sense of mission were at the heart of her foreign policy and inspired 
her armies in Flanders, France, and the Holy Roman Empire. As late as 1808, 
the sense of national religious crusade united Spaniards in a common cause. 
The Peninsular War against Napoleon (1808-1814) was fought for God as 
much as for country and king. 

Before the nineteenth century, religion permeated most aspects of life. In 
old Spain, the Church influenced policy and lawmaking and, as a major insti- 
tution, was represented in the parliament, or Cortes. The Church ran most of 
the educational system, provided social welfare, and promoted the arts. She 
was supported by her own vast lands as well as by part of the tithe contributed 
by the people. 
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Although Altar and Throne had not been as comfortable working together 
since the Enlightenment as they had been earlier, the first serious challenge to 
the traditional role of the Church and of religion in Spanish life did not occur 
until the French invaded Spain. During the Peninsular War, Napoleon issued 
a revolutionary Gallic-style constitution for Spain, and, more importantly, the 
Spanish resistance government convened the Cortes (at Cadiz, 1810-1813). 
The meeting of patriotic notables to lead the war effort against the invaders 
provided an unexpected forum for a well-organized liberal minority in Spain 
who sympathized with the New Regime inaugurated by the French Revolu- 
tion. These men wanted to reorder Spanish society along similar lines. One of 
the major goals of this dynamic elite was to reduce the role of the Church as 
an institution and thereby promote a more secular way of life. 

After the French were expelled from the Iberian Peninsula, the unstable 
reign of Ferdinand VII (1808-1833) witnessed a constant struggle between 
what came to be known as “the two Spains”—the traditional and the revolu- 
tionary. The defenders of the Ancien Régime and the proponents of the New 
Regime held power at different times. In the early 1820s, a revolutionary 
government tried to completely revamp Spain’s law codes, political institu- 
tions, socioeconomic system, and religious life, almost overnight. Traditional- 
ist reaction led to two small civil wars fought for Altar and Throne in the same 
decade. 

During Ferdinand’s life, the defenders of Spanish tradition were called 
realistas. When the king died, leaving his country on the brink of a major civil 
war, the realistas also became known as carlistas, or Carlists. The second term 
derived from Don Carlos, the king’s brother, who added a new facet to the 
realista cause, legitimism. The traditionalist prince was deprived of the crown 
in 1833. The king’s widow, Maria Cristina of Bourbon-Two Sicilies, became 
regent for their infant daughter Isabel. In return for help altering the succes- 
sion to the throne, Maria Cristina allowed the liberal minority to run the 
government and the armed forces. Thus a juridical question and a dynastic 
rivalry within Spain’s royal family were grafted onto the ideological split 
between the two Spains. 

By the time Isabel II (1833-1868) was declared of age in 1843, the New 
Regime had become established, albeit precariously. Among the many 
changes made in Spain by the State in the revolutionary decade since Ferdi- 
nand’s death, the grand institutional Church of the Ancien Régime had been 
abolished. One third of Spain’s episcopal sees were vacant; almost all male 
religious orders had been outlawed; the secular clergy had been reduced 
numerically by government fiat. Over 1,500 monasteries had been shut down; 
most Church property had been confiscated by the government and was being 
sold to the public without compensation to the clergy or to the people who had 
relied on it for their livelihood. The majority of schools and charitable institu- 
tions run by religious orders had been closed, the tithe had been abolished, 
and cathedral chapters were controlled by the government. Religious publica- 
tions were monitored by the secular authorities; so was preaching. Diplomatic 
ties between Madrid and Rome had been broken several times. 
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II. Carlism 


The Carlists made a serious attempt to stem the tide of revolution in the 
1830s. During the First Carlist War, or Seven Years’ War (1833-1840), the 
traditionalists created several respectable armies that Maria Cristina’s forces 
were never really able to defeat, they controlled one fifth of Spain, and they 
ran an efficient government in their territory. This government was headed by 
Ferdinand’s brother, known as Carlos V. Traditional political institutions 
flourished, and the Church managed her affairs freely and as normally as 
possible in time of war. The traditionalist area of Spain, the northeast, 
became a haven for homeless monks and friars fleeing the turmoil in other 
parts of the country. After the Carlists surrendered to the combined forces of 
the Spanish government and its three foreign allies,! close to 30,000 Carlist 
veterans and militants went into exile, mainly to France, while most tradition- 
alists tried to live within the liberal milieu, awaiting another chance to chal- 
lenge the New Regime. 

Spanish realistas would defend the dynastic claims of Don Carlos and his 
descendants for generations. Likewise, five exiled princes would uphold the 
traditionalist political policies and Catholic world view of their supporters over 
the span of one hundred years. Carlism never gained national power; how- 
ever, in the second half of the nineteenth century and the early part of our 
century, Spain’s legitimists did exert a certain influence on Spanish society and 
on Spanish legislation and government policies, especially in religious matters. 
Carlism would also be an important force on the nationalist side in the Spanish 
Civil War of the 1930s. 

Carlist publications were prolific in the aftermath of the first of the three 
wars fought by the Carlists against the new liberal establishment in the nine- 
teenth century. In the 1840s, the writings of half a dozen or so Carlist theo- 
reticians were interspersed among the many titles about military affairs and 
dynastic matters. Some of the works were published in France before their 
authors returned home from exile. The writers compared the course of events 
in Spain in recent decades to the different phases of the French Revolution, 
and they explored the meaning of the Carlist motto “God, Fatherland, 
Regional Rights, King.” 

Aparisi’s publications and speeches paralleled the works of these legitimist 
intellectuals, although he did not formally join Carlist ranks until two decades 
after the short Second Carlist War (1845-1847), fought in the name of the 
second Don Carlos. Aparisi embraced political legitimism when the Revolu- 
tion of 1868 dethroned Isabel II. 


II. Antonio Aparisi y Guijarro 


Antonio Aparisi y Guijarro (1815-1872) was born in Valencia, Spain, into a 
middle-class family of modest means. He became one of the most celebrated 
criminal lawyers of his day, a prominent politician, and a popular writer. Don 
Antonio was onc of the best orators in the parliament, a newspaper editor, an 
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award-winning poet, an author of numerous articles and essays, and a member 
of both the prestigious Royal Academy of Spanish Language and the Royal 
Academy of Moral Sciences. 

Without campaigning or in any way seeking public office, Aparisi was 
elected five times to the Cortes. As an independent, he served two long terms 
in the lower chamber of the Spanish Cortes, where he represented Valencia. 
In the last years of his life he was again elected twice, this time as a Carlist, to 
the Congress; but he rejected those positions. During that time, the critical 
years preceding the Third Carlist War (1872-1876), Aparisi was the most influ- 
ential mentor of the third Carlist claimant to the throne, Carlos de Borbén 
Austria-Este, known as Carlos VII;3 hence he lived near the prince’s homes in 
Switzerland and France. But he enjoyed such great popularity that in spite of 
his absence and refusals, he was, in 1871, elected once more to the Cortes. 
This time Aparisi was a Carlist senator for both Valencia and Guiptizcoa. He 
returned to Spain to accept this dual position shortly before his death. 

In a Spain fraught with factionalism, Antonio Aparisi y Guijarro was highly 
regarded by all parties. Firm in his political and religious convictions, he was 
tolerant of people of different persuasions, and his universal kindness and 
generous charity were legendary. All his life a man of very modest means, 
Aparisi was a spokesman for the poor in the Cortes and an advocate for lost 
causes in court. As the Valencian lawyer Fernando Miranda pointed out in 
1959, Aparisi focused on psychological factors long before it was customary to 
do so.4 Emilio Castelar, the famous republican politician on the opposite end 
of the political spectrum, reported that Aparisi saved approximately 500 
defendants from the death penalty during the course of his successful career as 
a trial attorney.> 

When Aparisi died, at the age of fifty-seven, he was mourned universally. 
Thousands of people from all walks of life and all political parties attended his 
funeral; culogies were published throughout the country; religious services 
were held in close to 150 Spanish towns. Within a short time of his death, 
Aparisi’s admirers in Valencia arranged for his remains to be transferred to his 
home town, and his friends in the capital published his complete works. The 
Obras, which include his parliamentary speeches, fill five volumes and run to 
more than 2,300 pages. 


IV. Aparisi y Guijarro’s Thought 


The driving force of Aparisi’s publications and political activity was his 
profound religious faith. His biographer and close friend Leén Galindo y de 
Vera sums up Aparisi’s work by saying that he advocated the union of all 
Spaniards and the restoration of the traditional Spanish monarchy as means to 
defend religion.6 The attorney from Valencia always claimed he was not 
inclined toward politics, that he had entered the political arena mainly for reli- 
gious reasons. Tellingly, Don Antonio turned down every remunerated posi- 
tion in government that he was offered. Vicente Genovés Amorés noted, in 
1973, that each of the three long periods Aparisi dedicated to public affairs 
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began at a moment when he thought religion was particularly threatened in 
Spain by a revolutionary turn of events in national politics. 7 

The subtitles of the journals in which Aparisi y Guijarro published most of 
his articles indicate this religious commitment, as well as his desire to preserve 
the sacral nature of traditional Spanish society. The weekly magazine Aparisi 
founded in 1843 with a priest in Valencia, La Restauracion, bore the caption 
“Catholic Magazine Dedicated to the Interests of Religion and to Politics, 
Science, Literature, and Art in Their Relations with It.” The publication 
Aparisi and his friend Galindo started in the late 1850s, El Pensamiento de 
Valencia, was subtitled “Weekly Political, Religious, Scientific, and Literary 
Journal.” In Madrid, the parliamentarian published in La Concordia, a 
“Moral, Political, and Literary Magazine”; in the widely read Carlist daily La 
Esperanza, a confessional paper; in La Defensa de la Sociedad; and, most espe- 
cially, in La Regeneracién. The long subheading attached to La Defensa de la 
Sociedad said it all: this was “A Magazine of Permanent and Fundamental 
Interest, Against the Doctrines and Tendencies of the International, Com- 
pletely Independent of All Political Parties. Religion. Family. Fatherland. 
Work and Property.” La Regeneracién, which Aparisi edited for a time, bore 
the revealing caption “Catholics Before Politicians, Politicians Insofar as Poli- 
tics Leads to the Practical Triumph of Catholicism.” 

Like most other journalists and parliamentarians, Aparisi y Guijarro 
addressed political, social, and religious topics as the ebb and flow of current 
events brought specific issues to the attention of the public and to the political 
forum. He did not write systematic theoretical treatises. The closest any of his 
publications comes to belonging to that category is probably the ninety-page 
monograph Restauracién,® published as a booklet shortly before his death in 
1872. Aparisi’s five-volume complete works consists of articles, pamphlets, 
short meditations, parliamentary speeches, poetry, and legal briefs. He is also 
known to have written the drafts of a number of doctrinal proclamations and 
major letters signed by Carlos VII. The most famous of these, the Letter- 
Manifesto to My Brother Alfonso (June 1869), was quickly translated into half a 
dozen languages; since then it has been reprinted hundreds of times in Span- 
ish.? 

In these works, Aparisi y Guijarro shares with other Spanish traditionalist 
writers of his day a preference for historical precedent and definite political 
and social realities over theory, for specificity over abstraction, for institutions 
over legislation, and for real people (figures of the past or current leaders) 
over programs and systems. In Siete espafoles contra su mundo, Juan Beneyto 
points out that Aparisi’s style was rather unique in the Spanish Cortes. 
Instead of giving long orations about principles with an eye toward his political 
career, the spokesman for Valencia usually focused on the specific issues on 
the agenda for the day. At most, he would make general observations based 
on the matter at hand.!0 

One of Aparisi’s main concerns throughout his adult life was a premonition 
that the new liberal regime in Europe would be followed by a socialist convul- 
sion. Thus the great movement that was in the process of destroying the 
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traditional world, the world rooted in Roman antiquity and medieval Chris- 
tendom, had two phases, which Aparisi identified as “political revolution” and 
“social revolution.” Religion and the institutional Church had already been 
persecuted during the first phase of this cataclysm, beginning in 1789; the next 
one, however, would be far worse. 

The following passage is typical of Aparisi’s warnings concerning the 
impending catastrophe: 


The Antichrist, according to that mysterious book we call The Apocalypse, has millions of 
soldiers who surmount mountains and penetrate walls and besiege and harass us. And J am 
convinced the Antichrist is the spirit of revolution. This spirit has always agitated the 
world; but today, having grown into a giant, it is exacting the last consequences of Luther’s 
protest, Rousseau’s delirium, Voltaire’s sarcasm. It proclaims man to be king, pontiff, 
God. It has cried out with Proudhon, “I do not know any God, property is theft, anarchy is 
the best government,” and it hurls millions of soldiers against us —that is to say, millions of 
ideas that enter into the privacy of our homes to hide in the hearts of our children. Do not 
sleep in the lap of a vain, false security—that cloud you can barely see will darken the 
whole horizon. !! 


V. Sacral View of Society 


Antonio Aparisi y Guijarro believed the public life of a nation should reflect 
the people’s submission to God and to His laws. In Restauracion the Valen- 
cian leader states clearly that “since each of us is a child of God and is placed 
by God to live in society with other people, it is obvious that there are rights 
and obligations that antecede and supersede all written law.”!2 Furthermore, 
Aparisi was convinced that if public policy, legislation, and political institutions 
are grounded in a religious outlook and way of life, society will be healthy. He 
reflects: “In all of the [great nations] that have lived a long time on earth, or 
have done great things on earth, you will notice that political institutions 
always rest on religious institutions.” !3 

In 1869, when Spain was focused on one of the half dozen Constituent 
Cortes held during the nineteenth century, Aparisi couched his beliefs in a 
sacral society in constitutional terms. In E/ rey de Espana, he wrote: “There 
you have a great constitution, the Ten Commandments.... This is the moral 
constitution of human society. Which is the best political constitution? The 
one that best assures the fulfillment of the moral constitution.” !4 

The parliamentarian from Valencia offers this further explanation: 


All forms of government can be good or bad for a society, depending on whether they 
honor or scorn the great principles that come from God and that contain a harmonious 
aggregate of primordial and essential duties and rights. Political truth derives from social 
truth, and the latter from religious truth. 

Our rights regarding other people derive from our duties to God. 15 


Secularism appalled Aparisi. For the devout nineteenth-century Spaniard, 
secularism meant ignoring God in the public life of a society; it implied a 
break with the religious, political, and cultural heritage of the past; and it was 
imposed on Europe by force. The Catholic thinker saw the havoc wrought in 
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the wake of 1789 as secularizing waves swept through one country after 
another, denigrating God while extolling the human being. He raised this 
topic frequently. A typical statement is this one: “There will be dissolution in 
every society in which God is denied or ignored and the origin of sovereignty is 
vested in man,” !6 

Aparisi warns: 


If the Spanish people are truly Catholic, they will be free without needing a constitution. 
But if they are incredulous; and if the spirit of license, which scorns authority, takes over; 
and if an unchecked appetite for material pleasures runs wild—then you are wasting your 
time, O Philosophers, O Legislators! I laugh at your laws. You might be able to make 
laws, but you cannot make customs; and without customs, is not freedom impossible? !7 


In 1868, when the third pretender came of age, Aparisi was enthusiastic 
about the renewed commitment the Carlists made to uphold Spain’s religious 
tradition. Shortly before the Third Carlist War, the prince’s advisor went so 
far as to say, “The Carlist party is not only a political party, it is a Catholic 
party; it is above all a Catholic party. Carlism has linked its cause with that of 
Catholicism; it receives its main strength from the banner of Catholicism, a 
banner which it unfurls to the world.” !8 

The Catholic politician had no doubt that the Carlist defense of religion in 
the late nineteenth century transcended the Spanish political forum, casting 
the Carlists in the role of champions of the Church and giving their cause a 
sacral aura throughout Europe. With deliberate repetitivencss he states: 


The Carlist question is more than a Spanish question: it is a European question. It is 
more, much more, than a political question: it is a social and religious question. Thus all 
of Europe is interested in our successes or mistakes, and it is fair to make even a bolder 
statement: Not only are men interested, God Himself is interested.!9 


VI. Confessional State 


A confessional state, something which had existed without interruption in 
Spanish history for thirteen centuries, flows naturally from a sacral ordering of 
society. Aparisi goes straight to the heart of the matter: 


In Spain, to say God is to say Jesus Christ and to say the Roman Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. 

If Spain, by some misfortune, were to cease believing in the God she knows and loves, 
she would dispense with God altogether, for she would never accept whatever new god 
might be discovered by an obscure German by means of some chemical procedure.2° 


Mote specifically, the Carlist thinker defends the Catholic nature of the Span- 
ish government, declaring without hesitation: 


The first two fundamental laws of Spain are these: (1) the Roman Catholic and Apostolic 
Religion is the religion of the State; and (2) the king reigns and governs according to the 
laws and, in certain cases, with the participation of the Kingdom through its representatives 
in the Cortes. 2! 
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VII. Religious Unity 


At the time of the Constituent Cortes of 1869, the liberal challenge to Spain’s 
traditional Catholic unity convulsed the country. This was, after all, a unity 
dating back to the conversion of the Visigoths in the sixth century. About one 
fourth of the population reportedly signed petitions and answered polls in 
favor of retaining religious unity. Their defeat in the Cortes over this major 
issue was one of the reasons the Carlists rose up in rebellion against the 
government, for the third time, a few years later. 

Carlos VII’s Letter-Manifesto, drafted by Aparisi while the Cortes were in 
session, formally enunciates the policy advocated by dozens of Carlist deputies 
and senators: “Knowing and never forgetting that the nineteenth century is 
not the sixteenth, Spain is determined to preserve at any cost her Catholic 
unity, blessed bond of union among all Spaniards.” 22 

Many years earlier (1843), the young Aparisi had addressed the same topic 
in an article entitled “Del principio cristiano en Espaha como elemento de su 
nacionalidad.” In this piece, the insightful writer analyzes Spain’s Catholic 
unity as an essential part of the nation’s identity and comes to this conclusion: 
“Religious unity has never been so useful to any other country as it is to Spain, 
which lacks all other conditions creative of social unity, and whose territorial 
configuration is the greatest obstacle to political unity.” 23 

Aparisi’s main argument in this article is historical. He reviews the influ- 
ence of Catholicism on Spanish legislation and government policies in the 
early Middle Ages, and he underscores the ease with which Altar and Throne 
collaborated for the common good once the Visigothic state became Catholic 
in 589. When the government, army, and social leadership crumbled in the 
face of Islam in the eighth century, Don Antonio explains, the Iberian Penin- 
sula’s “Catholic unity, the only unity to survive, resisted the Mohammedan 
invasion and expelled it. Thus Catholicism, which in all other countries was 
synonymous with civilization, progress, and liberty, in Spain also meant 
nationalism — an observation of capital importance which is the key to all our 
history.”24 


VIII. Close Collaboration of Church and State 


The defense of a close collaboration between Church and State was a natural 
result of Aparisi’s acceptance of a traditional sacral society, belief in a confes- 
sional state, and commitment to religious unity. In Restauracién the Carlist 
thinker declares: “A Catholic king is obligated to give the Church the protec- 
tion necessary to fulfill the exalted mission entrusted to her. He must never 
allow the dogma, teachings, and institutions of Catholicism, which are the 
truth, to be abused, offended, or even challenged.” 25 

While the government should protect the Church and facilitate her work, 
the clergy’s contribution to the common good should continue to be manifold. 
On many occasions Aparisi listed the charitable and cultural institutions tradi- 
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tionally run by the Church. The following excerpt from one passage gives the 
flavor of these outlines: 


This is not the right moment to demonstrate what the Church did for freedom and for civi- 
lization in Spain; but it is my duty at least to point out that there was no sickness for which 
she did not find treatment, nor sorrow she did not try to console; that she erected palatial 
buildings for the indigent sick, and asylums for those you now call “work veterans.” In 
every town she provided lodging for pilgrims; in each parish she appointed a father to the 
poor. Much was given to the Church, and she gave much. The Church created property 
owners, inspired artists, was involved in all our glories, comforted us in our misfortunes, 
sanctified our happy moments, consoled our sorrows. 26 


Carlism’s staunch support of the Church in so many different ways over 
such a considerable period of time frequently led to the accusation of theo- 
cratic tendencies. Aparisi was one of many publicists who clarified the move- 
ment’s position, explaining that political acknowledgement of a strong institu- 
tional Church would not necessarily imply a government run by the clergy or 
for the benefit of the clerical establishment. There is a brief passage in Restau- 
raci6n in which he addresses this issue directly: 


It has been said that we want the reign of theocracy. That must have been said by a 
simpleton. We know well that whereas the Church is the supreme power in spiritual mat- 
ters, the State is the same in temporal affairs. But we also know that Catholicism is the 
truth; and since we have the truth, we ncither want to lose it nor to allow it to be 
offended.2? 


Long before Aparisi formally joined the Carlist ranks, he had conveyed the 
same message. In an article entitled “Filosofia religiosa. Pensamientos,” his 
youthful prose runs as follows: 


The prince is sovereign in the political realm, the pontiff in the moral order. The one aims 
mainly at preserving justice among people while they live on earth; the other aims at 
preparing them for eternity. Hence the former has the sword, and the latter has the anath- 
ema. The prince judges actions, reaching only as far as the citizen’s home; the pontiff 
judges intimate thoughts, venturing as far as the conscience. The prince gives his people 
laws, under whose protection they hope to enjoy their rights, the pope gives laws to 
preserve or improve the organization of the Church, repository of eternal truths. The 
former grips the scepter; the latter, the crosier. But the scepter can pass from one hand to 
another, while only one can carry the crosier, because Jesus Christ gave it to one man 
alone. Princes, do not touch the incensory. Pontiffs, do not lay hands on crowns. 28 


1X. Free Church 


In 1843, Antonio Aparisi y Guijarro protested against the persecution of the 
Church taking place during the regencies that governed his country before 
Isabel II came of age.2? After several short periods of intensive selling of 
Church lands, Aparisi issued a call for liberty for the Church in “La providen- 
cia, la nacién, y el gobierno,” a call stressing the importance of the freedom to 
own property: 
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The Spanish government is sinning against God, against His Church, against Spanish soci- 
ety, and against the Constitution. It is sinning in usurping property consecrated to divine 
worship, in trying to enslave the Church and turn the clergy into goverment employees, in 
undermining the great foundation of the social order by violating property, and in depriv- 
ing Spanish citizens of what belongs to them without doing so for the good of the public 
and without providing compensation. 3° 


A few years before his death, Aparisi returned to the theme of the Church’s 
freedom to own property. In Restauracion he says: 


The Duke of Madrid probably intends to negotiate a concordat with the Holy See in which, 
while the Church will be freed from royal privileges, which are either humiliating or offen- 
sive, a decorous endowment for the clergy will be fixed (taking into account the sad state of 
the exchequer) — an endowment that can earn interest and that can be handed over in the 
form of government bonds, thus allowing the Church to be as independent as possible. 3! 


At the time the third pretender to the throne was making his entrance on 
the scene, Carlist policy included putting an end to the discrimination the 
Church had suffered under the various liberal governments since 1820, as well 
as ending royal prerogatives to interfere in certain ecclesiastical matters, priv- 
ileges dating back to the regalism of the Ancien Régime. Their commitment to 
the Church’s freedom also led the Carlists to stop advocating the return of 
Church property once the Holy See had decided to acknowledge the loss of 
the bulk of ecclesiastical lands in Spain. 

In Carlos VIV’s Letter-Manifesto, Aparisi made a general statement in 
defense of the Church’s freedom. His prose is recognizable above the prince’s 
signature in the declaration: “Spain does not want the faith of its ancestors to 
be violated; and since Catholicism possesses the truth, Spain understands that 
if the Church is to fulfill her divine mission completely, she must be free.” 32 

Aparisi had strong opinions about many public issues besides religious 
matters, including the ruler’s role, the party system, the tension between cen- 
tralization of government and regionalism, the corporate system of institu- 
tions, and especially social justice. In spite of ill health, Aparisi led a very 
active life as attorney, editor, journalist, politician, poet, and, in his last years, 
theoretician for a major monarchist movement. Antonio Aparisi y Guijarro 
emerges in the pages of his written works as, above all, an apologist for the old 
Spanish sacral order that recalled a more blessed age than that of the nine- 
teenth century, so marked with fratricidal strife. 


Alexandra Wilhelmsen 
University of Dallas 
Irving, Texas 
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Carlism in the Spanish Rising 
of 1936 


In 1936 Spanish Carlism was the oldest and strongest traditional Catholic 
political movement in Europe and the world, though little known outside 
Spain. In that crucial year of decision, on the brink of Communist-inspired 
revolution, the Carlists appeared alongside the military to overcome that 
revolution, making Spain the only Christian nation to have defeated all three 
of the greatest temporal and spiritual enemies of Christendom in arms upon 
its own soil: Islam, the French Revolution, and Communism. 

While Spain in the first half of 1936 was not yet Communist, it was 
governed by a “Popular Front” which included Communists, and it was being 
fiercely urged toward total revolution by a leader with a large following— 
Francisco Largo Caballero, called the “Spanish Lenin”—who said: “I am a 
Marxian socialist. Communism is the natural evolution of socialism, its last 
and definitive stage.” 1 

By 1936 Carlism had been a force in Spanish history for more than a 
century. It had taken its name from Prince Carlos, claimant to the Spanish 
throne after the death of his brother King Ferdinand in 1833, but its real char- 
acter was shown by the other name proudly claimed by its adherents: that of 
apostélicos. The Carlists were apostolic Catholics who, rejecting liberalism 
and modernism, sought a thoroughgoing Catholic revival in Spain after the 
destruction wrought by the ideas of the French Revolution and the conquest 
and occupation by the armies of Napoleon. During the nineteenth century the 
Carlists had fought three wars in support of the dynastic claims of Carlos and 
his successors, who identified themselves with the apostolic cause. The First 
Carlist War (1834-1840) and the Third (1870-1876) were long and hard- 
fought, but the “liberal monarchy” —aided by its foreign friends, particularly 
the British—finally prevailed. Carlos VII “of the Tradition,” the hero of the 
Third Carlist War, never gave up his claims, and his son Jaime maintained 
them, but with decreasing zeal and effect. When Jaime died in 1931—the 
same year that the “liberal monarchy” ended with Alfonso XIII’s flight to 
England —the Carlist cause seemed dead, a quaint relic of the past. 2 

Jaime left no sons. His nearest male relative was his uncle Alfonso, who 
had fought beside his father in the Third Carlist War and who was still flour- 
ishing in Vienna at age 81. Adding “Carlos” to his name, Alfonso assumed 
leadership of the Carlist cause in that critical year when the Second Spanish 
Republic was established in the face of Spain’s ancient and powerful monar- 
chical tradition. Aided by the resulting political crisis, the dominance of 
Carlism in the northern province of Navarra, and the brilliant leadership of 
Manuel Fal Conde, a young lawyer of Sevilla, Carlism surged up in an aston- 
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ishing revival to become a genuinely national movement with hundreds of 
thousands of active members and with sympathizers probably numbering in 
the millions. It had two daily newspapers, hundreds of lesser periodicals, over 
700 local councils, 350 study circles, 300 women’s groups, and 250 youth 
groups. It had its own militia, the Requeté, trained and armed in tens of thou- 
sands.3 

The goals of the Carlists were best expressed by their principal theoretician 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, Juan Vazquez de Mella: 


The central theme and ultimate goal of Mella’s thought ... was “unity” —the creation of a 
system of government and social relationships free from the divisive ideological, class and 
regional conflicts rampant in late nineteenth-century Spain. The guarantee of unity was a 
Catholic, monarchic and traditionally based system; national consciousness would be 
ensured by the unequalled social bond of religious uniformity or “Catholic Unity.” ... 
Mella urged that the central government’s powers be strictly limited. Apart from the areas 
of foreign relations, international trade, the armed forces and judiciary, and arbitration in 
interregional and interclass disputes, all administration ought to revert to regional, provin- 
cial and local bodies. This demonstrated Mella’s desire to elevate the characteristic local- 
ism of the regions where Carlism was strongest into a fundamental constitutional principle, 
capable of being exploited against both centralizers and separatists. 4 


Carlism gained its unique strength from not being simply a focus for 
Catholic piety, a regional political and historical tradition, or a political 
doctrine, but by combining all three in a living cause which inspired loyalty at 
every social level. Though the Carlists were certainly a minority—and perhaps 
not even a very large minority—in the Spain of 1936, their cohesiveness and 
commitment matched that of any Marxist group. The twentieth-century politi- 
cal world had no pigeonhole in which this revived Carlism would fit. Carlists 
were implacably opposed to communism and Marxism of any form, to fascism 
in all its forms, and to liberal parliamentary democracy. Many thought them a 
voice from another age, and in a sense they were; but because they were so 
profoundly and lyrically Catholic, they were organically linked with the faith 
and church that transcends the ages, that has been equally at home in imperial 
Rome, barbarian Ireland, medieval and modern Europe, imperial China, and 
the jungles of South America. Carlists felt no obligation to conform to the age 
in which they found themselves. They called for a way of life, a form of society 
which was truly and radically different from that followed anywhere in the 
West in the twentieth century, but which they proudly insisted had prevailed in 
their own country in its golden age, the age of Isabel the Catholic and 
Emperor Charles V and Philip II, and was indeed what had made that age 
golden. 

Whether the Carlists could ever have succeeded in reshaping Spain to 
follow the course they marked out, no one can say. But the fact that they did 
not do it does not prove it could not have been done. For in 1936 the Carlists, 
against all odds, had become strong enough to make and change history; and 
they might well have made and changed it even more than they did. 

On January 4, 1936, President Niceto Alcala Zamora dissolved the Spanish 
parliament, the Cortes, rather than ask José Maria Gil Robles, leader of the 
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Catholic party (CEDA), to form a new government from the Right majority in 
the existing Cortes after Premier Alejandro Lerroux was discredited by the 
straperlo gambling scandal.5 This meant electing a new Cortes. The date of 
the election was set for February 16, and campaigning began immediately. 

In mid-January the Popular Front pact was signed by the Republican Left, 
the Republican Union, the Socialist Party and its youth organization, the 
National Workers’ Union, the Syndicalist Party, the Marxist Union Party, and 
the Communist Party. The strategy of forming a Popular Front in this type of 
situation had been laid down by the Communist International (Comintern) the 
preceding year. All groups in the Popular Front would stand together politi- 
cally and join to make a government if they prevailed in the election. © 

On January 28, Largo Caballero proclaimed that if the Right won the elec- 
tion, “we shall have to proceed to declared civil war.... I desire a republic 
without class warfare; but for this it is necessary for one class to disappear!” 7 

On February 4, most of the Right parties joined in a National Front against 
the Popular Front. The election was the closest in Spanish history. Because of 
the extremely complex system of assigning seats in the Cortes in relation to the 
votes cast, and because of all the recounts and follow-up elections held in 
many areas, often with grave suspicion concerning the honesty of the count 
and the disqualification of specified candidates, no precise set of figures for 
the results has ever been agreed on. It seems best to use the computation of 
Hugh Thomas, dean of Spanish Civil War historians, who says there were 
4,654,116 votes for the Popular Front (34.3 percent of the total); 4,503,505 for 
the National Front (33.2 percent); and 526,615 for the Center (5.4 percent). 
The Popular Front secured 215 seats in the Cortes, and the National Front 
(initially) secured 149.8 

The Popular Front victory stunned the Right, which had not expected it. 
Leftist mob attacks on political centers, printing plants, newspaper offices, 
churches, and convents began the very night of the election. Manuel Azajia, 
who postured as an aloof intellectual (he was not in fact a committed revolu- 
tionary like Largo Caballero, but he did harbor an abiding scorn for the 
Catholic Church), was named the Popular Front prime minister three days 
after the election. Leading monarchist deputy and orator José Calvo Sotelo 
and General Francisco Franco, then Chief of Staff, both urged an immediate 
coup to prevent the Popular Front from taking power. But President Alcala 
Zamora opposed it, and so did the Carlists, believing that the country needed 
to experience the evil of the Popular Front regime directly in order to prepare 
it for the profound changes the Carlists were urging. 9 

On March 10, Alfonso Carlos decisively rejected any idea of uniting with 
the self-exiled Alfonso XIII or his sons to form a “monarchist front.” Child- 
less and now 85, Alfonso Carlos had already drafted in January a statement 
declaring Prince Javier of Bourbon-Parma his successor. On April 6, he 
publicly announced Javier’s appointment as Regent. The Prince took up his 
residence near Saint-Jean de Luz in France, just over the border from Spain. 
It was here that he was frequently visited by Fal Conde; it was here also that 
the Carlist Supreme Military Junta was established. 1° 
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By the end of March the Carlist deputies in the Cortes, infuriated at the 
unseating of five of their number by the Credentials Committee (controlled 
by the Popular Front) and at the sight of Communist deputies singing the 
Internationale in the Cortes chamber with clenched fists, withdrew perma- 
nently from the Cortes.!!_ The Count of Rodezno, Carlist leader in Navarra, 
though perceived as more moderate than Fal Conde, secretary-general of the 
Traditionalist Communion (as the Carlists officially called themselves), 
declared it impossible “to live with a government and a majority that are the 
negation of Spain.”!2 Church burnings had begun: on March 13 the Church 
of San Luis, only two hundred paces from the Interior Ministry in Madrid, was 
allowed to burn to the ground, and the following day the governor of the 
Logrofio province led a mob in the burning of seven churches in the city of 
Logrofio. Throughout Spain, from the day of the election to April 2nd, a total 
of 36 churches were assaulted and destroyed; 106 others were set on fire, 56 of 
them completely destroyed.13 Prime Minister Azafia thought the whole situa- 
tion was funny. This was all he had to say: 


The Republican government and the president do not undertake to justify anything or to 
explain anything away. We must examine this situation like men and understand things in 
their broad human sense. I am scandalized that anyone should state how hornble that 
three churches have been burned. I also say, if not how horrible, what nonsense and what a 


pity.!4 


At the end of March, leaders of the Requeté drew up a detailed plan of 
rebellion against the government. One group was to assemble in the Aracena 
Mountains in the Andalusian province of Huelva, another near the Portuguese 
frontier at Caceres, and still another, disguised as Civil Guards, was to capture 
the War Ministry in Madrid, after which the much more numerous Requetés 
of Navarra would march to their aid. }5 

The plan was probably not practical or sufficient to begin with, but in any 
case it had to be abandoned when on April 19 the government discovered a 
hundred Civil Guard uniforms the Carlists had hidden in Madrid.!6 But the 
preparations for this abortive coup did have one very important consequence. 
A direct and effective contact was made between the Carlist leadership and 
Spain’s most important general, someone to whom all the others who had 
been considering direct action against the government since the Popular Front 
election victory deferred because of his past seniority, though he had for some 
time been an exile in Portugal: José Sanjurjo, hero of the war in Morocco, 
“the Lion of the Rif.” 

Carlist secretary-general Fal Conde visited Sanjurjo in Portugal when the 
plan for rebellion was first developed, and gained his promise that he would 
lead the Requetés in their march on Madrid if the generals did not rise first (in 
return for which Fal Conde promised full Carlist support for any rising led by 
Sanjurjo). The Carlists of Sevilla (Fal Conde’s home town) made a Requeté 
uniform for Sanjurjo’s son Pepito. The general was deeply moved, recalling 
that his father and uncle had fought for Carlism in the nineteenth century 
wars, and he declared himself committed to their cause. !7 
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The sincerity of Sanjurjo’s commitment has been questioned, but the fact 
remains that he was the only one of the highest-ranking generals involved in 
the rising who had significant Carlist connections in his own family and who 
looked upon the Carlists with at least a substantial degree of understanding 
and admiration.!8 Early in May the new Carlist Regent Javier went to Portu- 
gal to meet with Sanjurjo and obtained from him a statement supporting 
Carlism and an agreement to preside over a “Provisional Government for the 
Restoration of Monarchy” after the rising succeeded. Sanjurjo cemented this 
pact with a letter he sent by Javier to Alfonso Carlos expressing his “respect 
for and adhesion to” the Carlist royal claimant. 19 

On April 7 the Popular Front, flexing its political muscles, ejected Alcala 
Zamora from the presidency on the astounding pretext that he had violated 
the constitution by dissolving the Cortes twice during his term of office —even 
though the second dissolution was what had enabled the Popular Front to win 
the February 16 election.2° This action appears to have decided Emilio Mola, 
one of Spain’s most senior generals, who was related to Alcala Zamora, to 
throw in his lot with the rising against the government. The Azafia regime, 
which had removed from Madrid the generals it considered the most politi- 
cally unreliable, with astonishing imprudence had sent Mola to Pamplona in 
Navarra, the great stronghold of Carlism. Mola, believing that he had the 
confidence and support of Sanjurjo, now declared himself “director” of the 
projected rising.2! 

On May Day the strects of Madrid were full of demonstrators singing the 
Communist Internationale, giving the Communist clenched-fist salute, and 
carrying pictures of Lenin, Stalin, and Largo Caballero.22_ Minister of the 
Interior Santiago Casares Quiroga declared May 6 that “social revolution does 
not worry me.”23 On May 10, Prime Minister Azajia was elected president to 
replace Alcal4é Zamora; the vote was 754-5, with 88 CEDA deputies (Gil 
Robles’ Catholic party) casting blank ballots. On May 19, Casares Quiroga 
became the new Premier. Pledging to uphold the Popular Front program and 
to move quickly toward fulfilling it, he declared that he did not care whether 
his government received any support from any member or group outside the 
Popular Front. The next day his government ordered all the Catholic schools 
in Spain to close.24 

Largo Caballero was already looking beyond the Popular Front. On May 24 
he said, “When the Popular Front breaks up, as break up it will, the triumph of 
the proletariat will be certain. We shall then implant the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.”25 Little wonder that that cautious and restrained historian 
Richard Robinson should write at this point, “Communists and Caballeristas 
were united in all but name.” 76 

One of the very few monarchists still attending most sessions of the Cortes 
was José Calvo Sotelo. With every passing day he spoke out more eloquently 
against the advance of revolution in all its horrors: 


In Spain the state ... is absent from its main functions ..., humiliated by being supplanted 
by elements alien to the state’s organization who are putting their own essential beliefs into 
practice, who are corroding the bases of Spanish life and preparing a fearful future.... 
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You are living in anarchy ... because to repress it you would have to forfeit the political 
oxygen which these extreme forces give you. Have the courage to die slaying anarchy, and 
Spain will be saved! 27 


At the end of May, Mola responded to Sanjurjo’s letter, recognizing 
Sanjurjo as his leader and as the one to head the provisional government of 
Spain after the rising succeeded, while Sanjurjo acknowledged Mola as current 
director of the organization of the rising. Mola proceeded to assign comman- 
ders for and after the rising in various parts of Spain. 28 

On June 5, Mola circulated a document describing how a five-man directory 
of military officers would govern the country after the rising until a new 
constitution could be drafted. The existing constitution and Cortes would be 
suspended; however, the republic would be maintained rather than the monar- 
chy restored, and Church and state would continue to be separated.2? This 
was contrary to everything the Carlists stood for, and on June 11 Fal Conde 
sent José Luis Zamanillo to Mola with a set of firm Carlist conditions for 
supporting the rising that Mola was planning: (1) it was to be conducted 
under the red and gold flag of the monarchy; (2) the state was to be religiously 
oriented rather than secular; (3) political parties were to be abolished and a 
corporate state established instead of the usual parliamentary system; and (4) 
the provisional government should have a Carlist minister of education, pro- 
paganda, and Church relations, while the minister for local government and 
corporations was to be either a Carlist or someone else fully acceptable to 
Carlists.3° 

Mola replied to Zamanillo two days later, saying these terms were 
“inadmissible” and would commit the new state to “sectional interests.” 31 

On June 16, Fal Conde came to Pamplona to meet Mola. They conferred 
all day at the Irache monastery near Estella, the town which had been the 
Carlist capital during the Third Carlist War (1870-1876).32_ Mola, absolutely 
unyielding, simply gave Fal Conde his document of June 5 stating his intention 
to maintain the republic and the separation of Church and state. Fal Conde, 
equally unyielding, reiterated the demands he had sent Zamanillo to make on 
June 11. The two stubborn men did not like each other at all, and they clashed 
repeatedly. No progress was made. 33 

On that same day, in Madrid, Gil Robles presented the latest statistics on 
revolutionary destruction since the February elections: 160 churches totally 
destroyed, 269 “mainly political” murders, and 1,287 assaults of the same cate- 
gory. “A country can live under a monarchy or a republic, with a parliamen- 
tary or a presidential system, under communism or fascism, but it cannot live 
in anarchy!” he cried. “Now, alas, Spain is in anarchy.” 34 

Spain indeed stood on the brink of the abyss; but the Carlists, like the 
Communists (though for totally different reasons), were ready and saw this 
shattering moment as their supreme opportunity. On June 19 a cartoon 
appeared in the Carlist daily newspaper E/ Siglo Futuro showing an armed 
Requeté —identified by their famous red beret—beholding a rising sun on 
which was written “Adveniat Regnum Tuum” (“Thy Kingdom Come”). 35 
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On June 24, Mola signed his approval of the planned rising of the regular 
army in Morocco under General Yagtie, arranging for a coded telegram to be 
sent to him when it was time for him to strike. Though Mola did not like the 
Carlist political program, he had come to realize that without active Carlist 
support, at least in Navarra, he could do little or nothing; the Asturian troops 
stationed there under his direct command were unreliable, their province 
having been much penetrated by the Left. Mola probably knew that the 
Carlists were sufficiently well organized and prepared in many other parts of 
Spain to constitute an exceedingly valuable support. Indeed, they were the 
only ones in the whole country who could give the rising a genuinely popular 
character, make it something more than a strictly military coup, since the only 
other civilian organization ready for this kind of action—the fascist Falange — 
was at this time very small in number. On July 1, Mola informed his fellow 
officers that the rising must be delayed until there was full and formal agree- 
ment with the Carlists.36 

On July 2, Mola met again with Zamanillo, who presented him with the 
Carlist demands unchanged. Neither would Mola yield; he became so de- 
pressed, however, that he threatened suicide. Several letters passed between 
Mola and Fal Conde from July 6 to 9, but there was no change in their posi- 
tions. Only Sanjurjo might break the deadlock. On July 8, Fal Conde sent 
Antonio Lizarza to Portugal to urge Sanjurjo to try to persuade Mola to make 
concessions to the Carlists. 37 

The critical negotiations of the next week have been much reviewed and 
discussed by historians. The tendency has been to dwell on the great difficulty 
Fal Conde and Prince Javier would have had in holding the Requeté back if 
the rising had occurred without them, and therefore to state or imply that 
Mola could have simply assumed their support, that there was no need for him 
to make any concessions to them. Also for this reason, the concessions which 
the Carlists did eventually obtain from Sanjurjo have often been dismissed as 
illusory or unimportant. Though there is some force in these arguments, they 
have been greatly overstated; for Mola could not afford to assume anything. 
His very life was at stake. If the rising were to fail and he were to be captured, 
he would be shot. He said later that he would have killed himself if the 
Carlists had not joined him.38 He very much wanted a free hand after the 
rising began, and he was prepared to go a long way to get it; but not all the 
way, not to a total rejection of all that the Carlists wanted. They did have 
some bargaining leverage with him, as Fal Conde the lawyer well knew. 

If the risk for Mola was his own life, the stakes for Fal Conde were much 
higher; for all available evidence shows that Fal Conde was so totally dedi- 
cated to his cause that he would gladly have given his life for it, and that the 
future of the cause depended on the Carlists’ gaining at least a substantial 
influence in the new government of Spain that would be established by a 
successful rising. Carlism was an old cause that had been thought dead. It had 
been revived by an extraordinary combination of historical convergences and 
coincidences. The Carlists would almost certainly never have such an oppor- 
tunity again; they must make the most of it. They must come into the rising as 
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full partners, with a pledge from the military leadership to grant at least a 
substantial part of what meant most to them. Pledges could, of course, be 
broken. But without firm pledges they would have nothing, and no future. 
They might still help save Spain from revolution, but they would not establish 
a truly Catholic alternative to the twentieth-century age of apostasy. 

That is, in the end, exactly what came of it. Carlism today is dead; it 
belongs only to history. Its last hope did not materialize. But Manuel Fal 
Conde had to make his best effort to see that it did not fail. He might have 
succeeded. It can be argued that he almost did succeed. 

On July 9, Sanjurjo wrote a letter for Lizarza to take back to Fal Conde and 
Mola, saying (1) that the Carlists should be allowed to fly the red and gold flag, 
while the regular army at the outset of the rising should fly no flag at all; (2) 
that the provisional government after the rising should be “apolitical” and 
include civilian as well as military members; and (3) that the provisional 
government should dismantle the republic, “rectify” its religious and social 
legislation, abolish political parties, and establish “a genuinely new state” 
without the liberal parliamentary system. He made no mention of the ministry 
of education, propaganda, and Church relations, nor of the ministry of local 
government. Even so, the concessions were very great—much of what Fal 
Conde had demanded. Lizarza was overjoyed, “firmly believing that Sanjurjo 
had given his backing to the Carlists.” 39 

When Lizarza presented Sanjurjo’s letter to Mola, on July 12, Mola ques- 
tioned its authenticity. Later it was reported that it lacked a secret 
“countermark” which Sanjurjo placed on his genuine letters, and that Sanjurjo 
had sent a separate emissary to Mola, unknown to Lizarza, “to explain that he 
had only signed the letter to keep the Carlists in the movement; he was not 
restricting Mola’s freedom of action.”4° This report, contained in the Spanish 
government’s official history of the Civil War but not attested elsewhere, is 
open to considerable doubt, for it was very much in the interest of the Franco 
government after the Civil War to deny that any commitment had ever been 
made to the Carlists, who had no significant role in that government, especially 
since Sanjurjo and Mola—who might have set the record straight—were by 
then both dead. On the face of it the letter is genuine, and Lizarza, who 
received it personally from Sanjurjo, always insisted that it was. 

Meanwhile some Carlist leaders of Navarra went to Saint-Jean de Luz to 
confer with Javier, telling him Mola had agreed to allow the Requeté to use 
the red and gold flag and the Carlists to administer Navarra after the rising. 
Javier said this was not good enough and he would have to contact Alfonso 
Carlos in Vienna before accepting these minor concessions as sufficient to 
justify full Carlist support of the rising. When pressed, Javier agreed that if 
the rising occurred before Alfonso Carlos’ reply arrived, he would commit the 
Requeté to it. Fal Conde responded the next day, July 13, by ordering the 
Requeté of Navarra not to rise except by his express order. 4+! 

On the evening of July 13, Calvo Sotelo, Spain’s most eloquent spokesman 
for monarchy and against revolution, was murdered by the Assault Guards in 
Madrid.42 The news was all over Spain by the morning, and seemed to mark 
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the final dividing line between peace and war. If Calvo Sotelo’s murder made 
war inevitable, and if Mola had been as confident that the Carlists would 
follow him without any concessions on his part as later historians have tended 
to assume, it is strange that on July 14 he wrote a letter to Lizarza formally 
accepting the conditions agreed to by Sanjurjo in the letter of July 9 whose 
authenticity he had earlier questioned. Martin Blinkhorn’s statement that 
Mola “had nothing to lose” by doing so is not reasonable.43 Even a leader 
sure of victory—and no one was sure of victory in Spain at that point —has 
something to lose by putting political pledges in writing: specifically, his free- 
dom of action if he keeps his word, or, if he does not keep his word, the diffi- 
culty he may later encounter in explaining why he did not keep it. It is more 
probable that Mola believed Sanjurjo wanted his agreement with the Carlists 
and, with the rising now imminent, decided to comply. 

This letter from Mola satisfied Fal Conde and Prince Javier. The rising in 
Pamplona was set for July 19, and the Prince and Fal Conde signed the order 
to mobilize the Requeté: 


The Traditionalist Communion with all its forces in the whole of Spain joins the military 
movement for the salvation of the fatherland, assuming that His Excellency the General 
Director [Mola] accepts a program of government along the general lines contained in the 
letter directed to him by His Excellency General Sanjurjo on the 9th of this month. 44 


The Requeté were ordered to recognize officers of the regular army as in 
overall command of the rising, but to fight only under the red and gold banner 
or none at all; to keep their own symbols and organization; and, where possi- 
ble, to make a consecration to the Sacred Heart and receive the sacraments in 
preparation for the crusade they were undertaking.45 At dawn on July 18, 
General Franco, flown to Morocco from the Canary Islands in a daring secret 
operation, issued his proclamation calling for the rising of the army. Casares 
Quiroga offered Azafia his resignation; Azafia asked Martinez Barrio to form 
a new government; Martinez Barrio called Mola in Pamplona to offer him a 
position in that government. Mola replied: 


What you propose is now impossible. Pamplona is full of Carlists. From my balcony, I can 
only see red berets. Everyone is ready for the battle. If I tell these men now that I have 
made an arrangement with you, the first head to roll would be mine.‘ 


At six o’clock the morning of July 19, the Requeté began assembling in the 
Plaza del Castillo in Pamplona, at least 6,000 of them by the time the day was 
done. They continued to pour into Pamplona throughout the ensuing week, to 
a total of at least 20,000. Fal Conde and Zamanillo flew back into Spain from 
France, calling out Carlists from all over the country in the name of Alfonso 
Carlos, who soon confirmed from Vienna all the orders given in his name. In 
some cities the rising succeeded, in others it failed. In Madrid it failed, and 
that night no fewer than fifty churches in the capital city were burned. 47 

By July 20 everyone was in action except the supreme authority over the 
rising, acknowledged as such by generals and Carlists alike: General Sanjurjo. 
A large two-engined plane had originally been designated to pick him up in 
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Portugal; but the Portuguese, anxious to guard their neutrality, did not wish 
him to take off from any of their regular airfields. A young pilot named Juan 
Antonio Ansaido was therefore sent, in a two-seater aircraft called a Puss- 
Moth, to take General Sanjurjo to Burgos in Spain from an abandoned race- 
track at La Marinha, near his residence in Portugal. 48 

Ansaldo began his takeoff run on the bumpy field. As his wheels left the 
ground, the lone engine began to knock alarmingly. The whole aircraft shud- 
dered and failed to gain altitude. Ansaldo, an experienced pilot, knew he must 
land immediately. Over a five-foot stone wall just beyond the racetrack was a 
flat, cultivated field suitable for the forced landing. Ansaldo gave the laboring 
engine full throttle. The plane seemed to rise. 49 

Ansaldo’s aircraft failed to clear that stone wall by no more than a few 
inches. The undercarriage caught on it, and the plane crashed. The young 
pilot lost consciousness, but recovered in moments. The 64-year-old General 
Sanjurjo sat motionless. The plane caught fire. Ansaldo screamed to Sanjurjo 
to get out while there was still time. There was no response. °9 

The supreme commander of the great rising, the man who had promised 
the Carlists much of what they had asked of him, who had given his “respect 
and adhesion” to their king, who had proudly recalled the Carlist loyalties of 
his father and uncle, who had seen his son dressed in the uniform of a 
Requeté, was dead. He might have made all the difference, might have made 
it possible for the Carlists to bring their dream to reality—or not. We shall 
never know. 

Six inches of lift on a wavering wing before a stone wall in Portugal: of such 
may the turning points of history be made. 


Warren H. Carroll 
Christendom College 
Front Royal, Virginia 
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Afterword 
Up From Alienation: 
The Wilhelmsenian Vision of the 
Human Person 


Wilhelmsen offers a literary view of the human person in his Hilaire Belloc: No 
Alienated Man.! Here is the “unmetaphysical” world of a Catholic English- 
man. Belloc, Wilhelmsen informs us, did not, like a philosopher, see 
“through” things. (This was more a characteristic of G. K. Chesterton. 2) 
Belloc, rather, was by thought and temperament riveted to things themselves 
—like the English or European countryside and, above all, the people who 
inhabit it. When Wilhelmsen, early in his carcer, meditates upon this world of 
Belloc, we witness the shaping of the Wilhelmsenian vision. 

Belloc’s humanism lived in his Catholic faith. Little interested though he 
was in philosophical analyses of human nature, the tragicomedy of history 
made sense to him in terms of his faith-tutored feelings. But before perfecting 
his Christian sensibility, Belloc had to meditate the roots of Western Man. 
This he did in The Four Men.3 Wilhelmsen makes it a cornerstone for his own 
examination of human nature. 

The Four Men integrates three archetypes of Western Man into a fourth, 
“Myself.” The Poet in us, the Sailor in us, and the Old Man, in conversation 
with Myself, bring the human condition to light. While his companions 
awaken in Myself the beauty and comfort of physical nature, the Old Man 
(“Grizzlebeard”) warns of death. Within life’s good things comes news of 
death. This fact — alienation — filled Belloc with sadness. 


A favourite theme of Belloc’s, the mood of the Second of November, All Hallow’s Eve, the 
Night of the Dead, runs like a somber motif through the entire work. The South English 
countryside, the land of Sussex, the author’s own country, is permeated with an autumnal 
gloom; the hilis and the valley of Arun, the surf booming quietly in the night, the sea air 
stiffening the drama of things, all this is threatened by a dissolution, not so imminent as to 
rob nature of its beauty, but present enough to render more lovely the things that pass. 4 


Despite this “dissolution,” Belloc kept the faith. It tempered his sense of 
being cut adrift from whence alone might come an endurance of things. And 
his Catholic faith asserted the delusion in death. Alienation need not claim 
the soul in the end. If it were so, why bother to integrate my “other selves” 
with Myself? “Why discover ourselves and then come to realize that we have 
found an illusion? We cannot come to be ourselves finally unless Death itself 
die in the end.”5 
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Belloc, therefore, confronted alienation at the heart of his personal life. 
According to the measure of his faith, he overcame it. The Bellocian experi- 
ence, however, was not that of Modern Man. That Belloc’s Myself contrasts 
starkly with contemporary ideas about the self is obvious when one considers 
today’s fixation on the selfs “hidden depths.” Surely Belloc asserts these 
hidden depths, but he knows them only on the occasion of knowing other 
things and other persons. Achievement of unmediated knowledge of the self, 
an obsession in our psychiatric age, was nonsensical to Belloc. He saw himself 
as nothing if not immersed in a community. The idea of directly grasping the 
self, as if set apart, never occurred to Belloc. Wilhelmsen writes of Bellocian 
self-knowledge: 


The revelation of the self to itself is had in knowing things other than the self. This is 
indeed the very definition of knowledge as it has been understood in the Western world; 
man knows himself in knowing other things, and to know is to be, or to come to be, the 
Other as Other. I first know what is not myself, and in the not-myself I am revealed to 
myself. I conquer the distance between myself and the Other by feeding on all things and 
values, for being is the proper nourishment of man. Unless I forget myself in the Other, I 
shall never be Myself. He who would gain his soul must lose it. 


Modern Man, on the other hand, tries to gain his soul by asserting it. 
Asserting “my way” while damning others to theirs—this is the false ideal of 
the New Man, who 


... looks neither outward and above nor outward and ‘round him. He looks within, and 
attempts to find his salvation by a penetration and purgation of the hidden depths of his 
own personality. This is Modern Man, man twice alienated from himself, and he has not 
yet found his soul. 7 


This double curse of alienation from others and from oneself is individual- 
ism. The remedy for this malediction is self-abnegation and community. It is 
completed in faith, communal faith in an eternal order made temporally 
present in symbol and song. This is Christendom. Here, the human person is 
at home. Here, “the final destruction of that precious crucible of human exis- 
tence, the individual personality, cannot be thought without contradiction.” 8 


Philosophical Analysis 


I now look away from Wilhelmsen’s early, literarily focused meditations on the 
human person to his philosophical analyses of this great mystery. Before these 
analyses can be presented, however, a short exposition of Wilhelmsen’s Chris- 
tian metaphysics and of Wilhelmsenian epistemology is necessary. 

Thomist that he is, Wilhelmsen proceeds in the light of the metaphysical 
principle of analogy. This light bears fully upon his early work Man’s Knowl- 
edge of Reality.2 There, avoidance of all “reification” of concepts—which 
nullifies analogy —is a fixture. Neither man nor his knowledge shall be under- 
stood until metaphysics is fastened in the activity by which even the humblest 
of creatures exists: esse. Through esse, God binds creatures to Himself, and 
thus they do the act by which they are. This “act of acts” cannot be grasped in 
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the generality of an idea as if a thing could be its own mere shadow; it is 
quintessentially unique. At the same time, it is the source of likeness in things. 
Therefore the structure of existence is radically paradoxical: each thing and all 
things are at once fundamentally different and essentially similar. 

This principle of analogy is far from the empty concept its detractors claim 
it to be; in fact, it lies at the basis of reality. Analogy is philosophy’s key to 
truth. It is not mere ideas set in place by the mind, it is the realities impacting 
us that are the sources of knowledge. This throws the study of human nature 
and how we know back to that metaphysics in which the first impetus for 
knowledge is the physical universe. Because the universe is independent of 
our knowledge about it, it possesses its own integrity. Though less perfect than 
we who know it, this sensible world shares with humankind the dignity of esse. 
We therefore confront two puzzles: (1) How does the existence of this physi- 
cal world become known to us? (2) How do we know ourselves? These ques- 
tions carry us into the realm of epistemology. 

Consider this question: How does human understanding, rooted in sensible 
things, know anything beyond the senses? I gloss over the subtleties of 
Aristotelian-Thomistic abstraction. We have the fact that intellectual knowing 
happens. Attending to it, Wilhelmsen expounds his Thomistic theory of judg- 
ment. Your judgment, dear reader, is an action aware of itself. By knowing a 
material thing, you know also your knowing of it. This reflection, moreover, 
engages your spiritual faculties —while knowing what is not yourself, you utter 
to yourself an interior word (verbum). This word, in asserting such-and-such, 
asserts your relatedness to such-and-such. The thing causing your knowledge 
is thereby known as a subject of being, even as you are revealed to yourself as 
a subject of being. Here, in the precincts of this marvel that is human knowl- 
edge, we confront the mystery of the human person. 

Wilhelmsen insists that we approach the human person analogically, 
because “the ultimate secret of the human person lies in his very being.”!0 
This being — neither angel nor beast — lives at the crossroad where the physical 
meets the spiritual. By appropriating the former to the latter, we know our- 
selves. This cannot be accomplished solely on the plane of the spiritual; we 
humans are, after all, flesh and blood. In consequence, self-knowledge, by 
which my person is aware of itself, emerges in tandem with knowledge of what 
is not myself. Since my existence happens in a material world outside myself, I 
learn of myself through that world. 

An ancient axiom states that the higher you proceed up the hierarchy of 
creation, the greater is the uniqueness of things. Each angel, the Angelic 
Doctor asserts, is as different from all other angels as a stone is from a cow.11 
Therefore, unlike the human being who shares humanity with his brothers, an 
angel’s uniqueness is so great as to permit no sharing of his angelic essence 
with other spiritual creatures. Now humans, though lower than angels, are, in 
part, spiritual creatures. As such, they too are radically unique, despite their 
sharing of humanity with all others of their kind. Analogically, this uniqueness 
reflects the uniqueness of the very angels. The analogy principle states that no 
direct comparison can be made between one person and another: Peter will 
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never be Paul; the difference is absolute. At the same time, there is a propor- 
tional similarity between Peter and Paul in that the human nature possessed by 
Peter is related to Peter as the humanity of Paul is related to Paul. 

Both Peter and Paul are paradoxes. Though masters of the world, by them- 
selves they can do nothing: their “interior man” —that “I” dominating philos- 
ophy since Descartes—has no content. What Belloc knew in his bones, 
Wilhelmsen asserts philosophically: the bare “I” that propels the work of 
many a psychologist is nothing in itself. It is a “moment” of the interior man’s 
engagement with what is outside him. !2 

This does not make the human person an appendage of the external world. 
Rather, it renders to the human person his dignity. Left to the purity of his 
own inner world, a person lives in a windowless prison. His state is that of the 
idiot, in the poverty of his naked self, all alone. 

The most intense interior lives exhibit the paradox. The higher grades of 
spirituality live at elevated levels of charity, a virtue exercised between 
persons. In St. Teresa’s Jnterior Castle, the soul reaches spiritual discovery, but 
the spiritual aspirant, ascending by self-negation, searches always for Another: 
Christ. The vaunted search for the “I,” on the other hand, looks within 
towards one’s own nothingness and therefore drives out this Other whose 
name is Being. Only in charity, the inclination of the soul towards others, does 
one climb up from the wasteland of the isolated self. This is the message of 
the Gospels, and it is the Wilhelmsenian vision of the human person. Ever the 
Christian metaphysician, Wilhelmsen accords his philosophy with God’s reve- 
lation to St. Catherine: “I am He Who Is, you are one who is not.” !3 

The “I,” then, exists only in communion with what is not itself. In the end, 
this communion occurs in the literal context of a human family. It follows that 
a breakdown of family, a disease Wilhelmsen finds epidemic in today’s 
world, !4 forces the self to revolve back upon its own emptiness. Loss of family 
is loss of self. The “I,” therefore, is more like an effect than a cause. Do not 
say, “I think, therefore I am.” Say, “We are, therefore I think.” Where “we” 
provides no home for the “I,” no person-molding family, the “I,” thrown back 
on its meager resources, collapses. This tragedy is played out today in count- 
less souls in hundreds of faceless cities. What is the remedy? 

In an impersonal world, the “I” will struggle to escape the poverty of its own 
interior life. It will invent a Shadow Self. “In a normal life this invention is 
dominated by common sense, but when men live alone ... they have no exte- 
rior life and therefore invent a life within which the ‘T’ is then externalized.” 15 
The resulting shadow world thrives on the impersonality of television and the 
Hollywood hero, while persons close at hand become ciphers. The remedy is a 
return to the roots from which alone a sober philosophy of man may grow: the 
relations between person and person, and between persons and God. 

Before an “I” came to be, then, the family was: the family names us. 
Therefore, “the person in the first place is a ‘we’ and not an ‘I.’”!6 Yet the 
resulting duality—we and I—remains one total being. By insisting on this 
point, Wilhelmsen parts company with Jacques Maritain’s famous individual/ 
person distinction. This distinction imports a division in man; it ascribes a 
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greater dignity to personhood than to individuality and thereby sins against 
Thomistic orthodoxy. It debases that uniqueness which the human soul com- 
municates even to one’s fingertips. “The person exists thanks to a single act of 
being.” This act, moreover, “pertains directly to the spiritual soul so that it 
may be communicated to the [whole] man.” !7 

This dispute with Maritain is more than a footnote in Wilhelmsenia. It goes 
to the heart of Wilhelmsen’s vision of the person. Wilhelmsen, horrified of 
Manicheanism, cringes at Maritain’s consignment of personhood to an ethe- 
real realm beyond individual natures. Warming to the point, Wilhelmsen 
enlists the aid of ordinary experience: “In our everyday relations with others, 
we never think in terms of [Maritain’s] separation. When I am in a friendly 
relation with another, this implies the totality of his being, even to the way he 
combs his hair.”18 Allow him to gild the point, because this passage is vintage 
Wilhelmsen — it suffers in translation, so I leave it as is: 


Es este hombre moldeado en el espacio y en cl tiempo quien es mi amigo, y posiblemente 
hay aspectos de é] que a mi no me gustan—y équé? —si es mi amigo, ya basta: Serja enor- 
mamente curioso y aun no-natural si hiciesemos una divisi6n en nuestro trato con la gente 
entre su personalidad y su individualidad. iQuizA un pedente podria hacerlo, pero no un 
hombre concreto y de verdad real! Y, como es mentiroso ya mencionado sobre el amor, 
dice, “Yo se que ella es muy buena; yo se que tiene un buen sentido de honor, se todo esto, 
pero la amo por algo ms profundo, su persona.” Todo esto es un camelo, Es una mentira. 
Las relaciones humanas no son asf, o cuando est4n asi algo anda mal y hace falta un 
psicolégo. 19 


By dogged insistence on the undiluted unity of the human person, Wilhelmsen 
keeps intact the full integrity of Thomistic teaching. It flowers in Wilhelmsen’s 
“The Human Person: Towards a Metaphysics of the Future.” 2° 

As we have seen, in contrast to the view of the personal self as somehow 
already fully constituted and inviting “discovery” by introspection, Wilhelmsen 
insists on community, growth within the family, as nurturing selfhood into 
being. Hence the human person is structurally historical. At the same time, 
nevertheless, personal existence is radically future-oriented: it acts beyond any 
and all of its historical antecedents. This transcendence is nowhere clearer 
than in the exercise of human liberty. 

Personal freedom breaks the lockstep of historical causality. Were human 
selfhood totally submerged in physical nature, choice would be at best an illu- 
sion; from birth, even from the inception of the material universe, one’s 
actions would have pre-existed in their causes: “Were personal fulfillment 
reducible to some kind of humanistic development of nature, man’s person- 
hood would already be given in the past.”2! Free acts of the human self, how- 
ever, cannot be predicted even from perfect knowledge of that selfs personal 
history. Free acts simply are not mandated by the material conditions in which 
the human personality is immersed: “Man in his liberty transcends the exigen- 
cies and even the possibilities of all nature.” 22 

Since human personhood is truly elevated above physical nature, evolution- 
ary interpretations of the universe—whether of ancient vintage, as in John 
Scotus Erigena or David of Dinant, or in modern guise, as in Teilhard de 
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Chardin—cannot account for human beings. My body may have emerged 
belatedly from an ancient slime brewed in some prehistoric cataclysm, but that 
slime was not me. Far less, we might add, was it Christ, as Teilhard appears 
most stupidly to have taught. My deepest personal being, rather, lives free 
from every determination that may have been sealed within matter at the 
onset of time. Personal existence breaks the bonds of all the links in any 
evolutionary chain, “transcending even the possibilities of all nature.” 

An objection may be raised against so radical an assertion of human liberty: 
Since the human person is a creature of habit, his present choices are power- 
fully influenced by choices made in the past. Wilhelmsen accepts the objection 
but finds it inconclusive. The essence of choice, despite the tendency to follow 
previous choices, remains forever undetermined by them. Therefore human 
personality, regardless of strong chains binding it to its past, remains always 
open towards its future. Repentance is a prime example of this mastery over 
time that is lodged in human beings. By repudiating past choices, no matter 
how horrible and anchored in one’s life, the future is redeemed. Though the 
sinner may sin again, he ever remains unbound to repeat the past. Wilhelmsen 
writes, “The difference between probable decision and decision is all the dif- 
ference between non-being and being.”*3 Despite the impact of habitual 
action on present choice, Wilhelmsen asserts the metahistoricity of the human 
person: “The personal future, while englobing these considerations [human 
dependence on multiple causal factors in the material world], is not reducible 
to them.”24 So it is that “the whole of reality is in [man’s] service unto the 
most distant stars and the last recesses of space.” 25 

Thus to affirm futurity as a defining characteristic of the human person is to 
proclaim moral existence. Power to determine the future condition of one’s 
soul—even while subject to the iron laws of nature, including her “slings and 
arrows” — brings significance into the universe. Although Wilhelmsen does not 
explicitly state it, the point is deducible from his analysis: were the universe 
empty of moral creatures, it would be “sound and fury, signifying nothing”; it 
would have no future. The significance of all the material universe is brought 
to it by those of its inhabitants who signify it, and each other, by name. Physi- 
cal nature, though a magnificent sign of God, is, in herself, mute. She brings 
forth only what is contained already within her and thus praises her Maker, not 
freely but by necessity. Still, her crowning glory, man, deciphers her meanings, 
praises in them the Lord of history, and so opens the future. 

What Wilhelmsen calls “a metaphysics of the future” therefore centers 
upon personal existence, by which alone significance and thus futurity are 
brought into the world. The “eternal round of nature,” from which true 
novelty was forever barred, was something that weighed heavily on the pagan 
consciousness. It denied meaning to history; it nullified futurity. The Chris- 
tian vision, by discovering in Christ the transcendence of personality over 
nature, saw in history the gift of futurity and found significance in the heart of 
time. In the end, therefore, a Christian metaphysics aware of the Creator 
sustaining the pillars of time finds time’s meaning in the uncreated Person of 
Christ: the “fullness of time.” 
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Understood in the light of this metaphysics of the future, the human person 
is a being-towards-Christ. Contrary to secular psychologies focused on the 
past, counseling self-discovery in the darkness of the unconscious, this meta- 
physics is focused on the future and counsels self-discovery by a turning to 
Christ, “the light of the world.” I remain a mystery to myself as long as I am 
separated from Christ. But “in Him I will know even as Iam known.... This 
identity in Him will be the full return of my being to its source. Until then, my 
person is . . . unknown even to myself.” 26 


Historical Sources 


Wilhelmsen is ever mindful of his debt to the Catholic faith and its long devel- 
opment. The natural man’s solution to the riddle of himself —epitomized in 
Greek philosophy —fell short of the wisdom that Revelation gave to men of 
faith. But the illumination of faith by reason is a slow process. It needed a 
teaching authority to assure that reason was true to doctrine. The Church’s 
work to accomplish this goal was seldom more visible than in the drama 
culminating in the Nicene Creed and, later, in the Council of Chalcedon. By 
formulating the mystery of the hypostatic union, the Church opened the way 
for enormous philosophical strides. This accomplishment is well known. It 
encompasses an exquisite navigation between rocks and shoals of heresy by an 
embattled Church. 

Today we see the old heresies in modern dress. The new Christology of a 
Brown or a Lane attacks traditional Christology at its heart. It questions even 
the use of the terms “nature” and “person.” Because “person” has become 
invested with a psychological meaning, Lane informs us, the metaphysical use 
of the term must be jettisoned.2? Likewise, since modernity fails to recognize 
“nature” after the fashion of classical philosophy, this term too must be thrown 
out.28 

For Wilhelmsen, such a divestment of old ideas because they are old is 
curious. There are settled issues in philosophy, as in life. Sanity proscribes 
unsettling these—such as the assertion of human freedom, or humankind’s 
superiority over the beasts. Solutions to these puzzles were won at great price, 
even by giants. Fools disregard them. Consequently, old errors are resur- 
rected, making wars for philosophical dwarfs. 

Wilhelmsen, instead, looks to the “democracy of the dead,” a grand consen- 
sus. There is such a consensus concerning the human person within the 
depository of the faith. Fathers and Doctors, saints and simple Catholics 
through the ages have affirmed it. Pope Pius XII gave it eloquent expression: 


Now the only-begotten Son of God embraced us in His infinite knowledge and undying 
love even before the world began. And that He might give a visible and exceedingly beau- 
tiful expression of this love, He assumed our nature in hypostatic union: hence —as 
Maximus of Turin with a certain unaffected simplicity remarks—“in Christ our own flesh 
loves us.” But the knowledge and love of our divine Redeemer, of which we were the 
object from the first moment of His Incarnation, exceed all that the human intellect can 
hope to grasp. For hardly was He conceived in the womb of the Mother of God, when He 
began to enjoy the beatific vision, and in that vision all the members of His Mystical Body 
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were continually and unceasingly present to Him, and He embraced them with His 
redeeming love. O marvelous condescension of divine love for us! O inestimable dispen- 
sation of boundless charity. In the crib, on the cross, in the unending glory of the Father, 
Christ has all the members of the Church present before Him and united to Him in a much 
clearer and more loving manner than that of a mother who clasps her child to her breast, or 
than that with which a man knows and loves himself. 29 


This states in a dogmatic context what Wilhelmsen states philosophically: It is 
the bond of love in social existence by which alone persons live; the Creator 
who knew us “even before the world began” grants us now the ineffable act of 
existence whereby our human persons bind body and mind into a unity. The 
Holy Father also endorses the person/nature distinction, since Christ, a divine 
Person, “assumed our nature in hypostatic union.” Wilhelmsen knows that 
when you shake the foundations of this traditional Christology, you attack the 
basis of the Christian vision of the human person. Consequently, the first line 
of defense against the erosion of the Christian philosophy of the person is a 
reaffirmation of traditional Christology. 

The new Christology, of course, is not really new. It is one among numer- 
ous old aberrations —like the disassociation of sex from love, or politics from 
wisdom — that Wilhelmsen has fought on a hundred fronts. His vision of the 
human person —a faithful reflection of, and brilliant graft upon, our Christo- 
logical inheritance —is a gift for the 21st century. Our fin de siécle howls the 
death pangs of the human family: mothers are murdering their children by the 
millions, while the elderly are plotting their own deaths. Easy suicide beckons 
even as life-lengthening technologies abound. A wisdom is needed: “Not I, 
but Christ is captain of my soul —choose life.” 

Catholic scholars proclaim that the test of philosophical vision is fidelity to 
doctrine. In this light, Wilhelmsen is among the rare genuine philosophers of 
our time. Throughout half a century, his dogged adherence to the guidance of 
the Magisterium (which has contributed much to his creativity) has demon- 
strated his disdain for notoriety. Yet had he lived in a Catholic age, his bril- 
liance would have shone like the sun. As it happens, Wilhelmsen is seldom 
appreciated. Therefore, I celebrate this volume dedicated to him. 


Thomas Schaefer 
University of Texas of the Permian Basin 
Odessa, Texas 
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April 1975: 6-8. 

“The King: Sir John Fortescque and the English Tradition,” Modern 
Age, Summer 1975; 249-259. 

Cristo Rey. Sevilla, Editorial Catélica Espafiola, 1975, 4 pp. 

Cristo Rey, Libertad, Carlismo. Conferencias de Federico D. Wilhelmsen. 
Sevilla, Editorial Catélica Espanola, 1975, 24 pp. 

“The Future of Catholic Spain,” Triumph, June 1975: 11-14, 30. 

“Adiés: Francisco Franco - Caudillo de Espafia,” The Wanderer, Dec. 11, 
1975: 1-3, 6-9. 

“Art and Religion: Felicitous Tension or Conflict?” The Intercollegiate 
Review, Spring 1975: 85-94. 


“The Typology of Heresy,” The Occasional Review, Winter 1976: 5-17. 
“Existence and Essence,” The New Scholasticism, Winter 1976: 20-43. 


Asi pensamos. Published under the pseudonym “Un Requeté.” Madrid: 
Editorial Tradicionalista, 1977, 95 pp. 

“The Concept of Existence and the Structure of Judgment: A Thomistic 
Paradox,” The Thomist, July 1977: 317-349. 

“The ‘I’ and Aquinas,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, 1977: 47-55. 

“The State Incarnate,” Modern Age, Summer 1977: 332-333. 


Christianity and Political Philosophy. Athens, GA: University of Georgia 
Press, 1978, 243 pp. Incorporates material from entries above, nos. 32, 
73, 100, 145, 156, and 159. 

“The Christian Understanding of Being: A Thomistic Reading,” The 
Intercollegiate Review, Winter-Spring 1978: 87-93. 

La crisis del Occidente. Sevilla: Editorial Catélica Espanola, 1978, 12 pp. 
“Closing Speech, Summer 1978,” Kairos Foundation Newsletier, Fall 
1978: 2. 


“Faith and Reason,” Modern Age, Winter 1979: 25-32. 

“Creation as Relation in St. Thomas Aquinas,” The Modern Schoolman, 
Jan. 1979: 107-133. 

“The World of Hilaire Belloc,” Modern Age, Spring 1979: 194-196. 
“G.K.C.,” Modern Age, Summer 1979: 308-310. 
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1980 

179. Citizen of Rome: Reflections from the Life of a Roman Catholic. LaSalle, 
IL: Sherwood Sugden Press, 1980, 337 pp. Incorporates material from 
entries above, nos. 9, 13, 17, 20, 21, 25, 33, 48, 60, 75, 76, 80, 90, 98, 101, 
103, 105, 106, 107, 108, 111, 113, 116, 124, 129, 132, 133, 137, 138, 147, 
149, 150, 155, 163, 164, and 165. 

180. “Cien afios después,” in Primer Congreso Mundial de Filosofia Cristiana 
(Cérdoba, Argentina: Sociedad Catélica de Filosofia), 1980, vol. II: 891- 
900. 

181. “Modern Man’s Myth of Self-Identity,” Modern Age, Winter 1980: 39-46. 

182. Catholicism and the Right to Work. Springfield, VA: The National Right 
to Work Committee, 1980, 12 pp. 

183. “Principios politicos en que se basa la Comunién Tradicionalista,” Infor- 
macion, Comunién Tradicionalista (Madrid), Nov. 1980: 1-2. 


1981 

184. “La teocracia: Un doble truco,” Verbo (Madrid), Jan.-Feb., 1981: 71-84. 

185. The Enemies of Faith - Today. Reston, VA: Young America’s Founda- 
tion, 1981, 13 pp. Translated as “Los enemigos de la Fe - hoy,” in Verbo 
(Buenos Aires), July 1981: 27-43. 

186. “La constitucién natural. Elementos politicos del tradicionalismo 
hispanico,” Verbo (Buenos Aires), May 1981: 52-65. 

187. “Mensaje,” Cordada (Madrid: Montaferos de Santa Maria), Nov. 1981: 
9-11. 

188. “Commentary on ‘Maritain’s Metaphysics’ by Gerald A. McCool, S.J.”, 
Conference Seminar on Jacques Maritain’s “The Degrees of Knowledge” 
(St. Louis: The American Maritain Association), 1981, pp. 24-31. 


1982 
189. “Memoirs,” Modern Age, Summer-Fall 1982 (Silver Jubilee Issue): 240- 
242. 


1983 

190. “A Note on the Absolute Consideration of Nature in Quaestiones 
Quodlibetales, VII,” in The New Scholasticism, Summer 1983: 352-361. 

191. “Liberales y marxistas enemigos de las patrias hispanicas,” Verbo 
(Buenos Aires), Aug. 1983: 27-36. 

192. “Telepolitica,” Verbo (Buenos Aires), Nov. 1983: 64-77. 


1984 

193. Persona y sociedad. San Luis: Universidad Nacional de San Luis, 1984, 
197 pp. 

194. “Civil War in ’84?” The Southern Partisan (Columbia, SC), Winter 1984: 
36-39. 


195. “Time and Eternity. In Memory of Father Austin J. Fagothey, S.J.,” 
Santa Clara Magazine, Winter 1984: 16-19. 
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196. “Hilaire Belloc: Old Thunder,” Modern Age, Fall 1984: 381-383. 
197. Pacifism: An Anti-Christian Philosophy (with Albion W. Knight, Jr.). 
Reston, VA: Young America’s Foundation, 1984, 13 pp. 


1985 
198. “A Note on Eros, Agape, and Esse: Personal Reflections of a Thomist,” 
Faith & Reason, 1985: 1-12. 


1986 

199. “Orthodoxy : Eighty Years Later,” Faith & Reason, 1986: 243-256. 

200. Introduction to Robert A. Herrera’s Flames of Fire: Studies in Christian 
Mysticism (Petersham, MA: St. Bede’s Publications), 1986: vii-xi. 

201. “Response,” Thomistic Papers II, ed. Leonard A. Kennedy, C.S.B., and 
Jack C. Marler (Houston, TX: Center for Thomistic Studies, 1986), 
pp. 159-163. 

202. Foreword to Etienne Gilson’s Thomistic Realism and the Critique of 
Knowledge (San Francisco, CA: Ignatius Press), 1986: iv-xii. 


1987 

203. “Las presuposiciones de la demostracién de la existencia de Dios en De 
Ente et Essentia, C. 4,” Revista de Filosofia (Mexico City: Universidad 
Iberoamericana), Jan.-Aug., 1987: 212-229, 

204. “La pérdida de la conciencia de la contingencia y el ateismo contem- 
poraneo,” Gladius (Buenos Aires), Easter 1987: 25-36. 

205. Untitled review of Joseph Owens’ An /nterpretation of Existence, in Faith 
and Philosophy, July 1987: 348-350. 

206. “The Great Books: Enemies of Wisdom,” Modern Age, Summer-Fall, 
1987: 323-331. 


1988 
207. “Faith and Reason,” The Twenty-Fifih Year Issue of Modern Age, ed. 
George Panichas (Indianapolis, IN: Liberty Press, 1988), pp. 504-512. 


1989 

208. “Homecoming: A Philosopher’s Meditation,” The Tower (The University 
of Dallas), July 1988: 5-6. 

209. Introduction to Madeleine Vinton Goddard’s translation of Donoso 
Cortés’ Catholicism, Liberalism, and Socialism (Albany, NY: Preserving 
Christian Publications), 1989, pp. vii-xiil. 


1990 

210. “The Dilemma of the Spanish Right: The Case of Abortion,” Faith & 
Reason, Winter 1990: 309-335. 

211. “Hispanidad,” The Wanderer, Feb. 8, 1990: 10. 
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1991 

212. Being and Knowing. Reflections of a Thomist. Albany, NY: Preserving 
Christian Publications, 1991, 288 pp. Incorporates material from entries 
above, nos. 125, 126, 128, 142, 153, 166, 168, 169, 172, 176, and 181. 

213. “The Family as a Basis of Political Existence,” Intercollegiate Review, 
Spring 1991: 9-16. 

214. “The Political Philosophy of Alvaro d’Ors,” The Political Science 
Reviewer, Spring 1991: 144-185. 

215. “Hilaire Belloc: Defender of the Faith,” in The Catholic Writer, II, ed. 
Ralph McInerny (New York: Wetherfield Institute), 1991: 83-95. 

216. “Christmas Is,” This Rock: The Magazine of Catholic Apologetics, Dec. 7, 
1991: 13-17. 

1992 

217. “Hispanophobia,” Modern Age, Spring 1992: 270-273. (With Alexandra 
Wilhelmsen.) 

218. “El movimiento conservador norteamericano,” Verbo (Madrid), Jan.- 
Feb. 1992: 109-123. 

219. “Qué es la filosofia politica?” Verbo (Madrid), March-April 1992: 253- 
268. 

220. “Igualdad y democracia,” Razén Espafiola (Madrid), May-June 1992: 
327-335. 

221. “Filosofia politica y ciencias politicas,” Verbo (Madrid), July-Aug. 1992: 
575-587. 

222. “Technology and its Consequences,” Intercollegiate Review, Fall 1992: 31- 
38. 

223, “éHay una filosofia politica catélica?” Verbo (Madrid), Sept.-Oct. 1992: 
857-871. 

224. “Death and Resurrection: Meditation of a Catholic Philosopher,” The 
Angelus, Nov. 1992: 32-34. 

Forthcoming 

225. “John Courtney Murray: The Optimism of the Fifties,” in We Hold 


226. 


227. 


228. 
229, 


230 


These Truths and More. Proceedings of the Symposium Dedicated to John 
Courtney Murray, S.J. (Steubenville, OH: Franciscan University of 
Steubenville, 1992). 

“A Spanish Attack on Party Oligarchic Government: Gonzalo Fernan- 
dez de la Mora,” The Political Science Reviewer. 

“A Note on Contraries and the Indestructibility of the Human Soul in St. 
Thomas Aquinas,” American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly, Journal of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association. 

“Ciencias politicas y filosofia politica,” Verbo (Madrid). 

“Epiphany and Gift-giving,” The Angelus. 

. “Creation and Its Enemies,” The Angelus. 


